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ART. L—POLITICAL CONSTITUTIONS, 


Tne progress of human government is but another term for 
the progress of mankind. The coronation oath of the prince, 
with its solemn forms and invocations, does not repress, in the 
heart of majesty, the desire for personal aggrandizement ; and 
the vows of a people to subordination, whether expressed in 
the servile homage of the vassal or in the elaborate promises 
of written constitutions, are in themselves vain to secure per- 
manent obedience. The mere form of government can never 
constitute a vitalizing or preserving force. Its excellences 
and defects are but representatives of, and exponents of, cor- 
responding virtues and vices in the ruling mind. 

Had rulers been true to the dictate of right, and people wise 
and moderate, how bright might have been the now dark page 
of constitutional history! How certain and how salutary 
might have been the progress of nations in an advanced and 
still advancing civil liberty! In the rude ages of society, gov- 
ernment would necessarily have assumed some form of mon- 
archy where accident would have determined the chief, and 
voluntary assent constituted the binding force of law. As so- 
ciety progressed, at once yielding to and promoting a demand 
for broader principles, government would next have incorpora- 
ted an aristocratic element. Ever viewing itself as an instru- 
ment for public good—keeping pace with popular advance- 
ment—and, as the growing virtue and intelligence of the 
people rendered it safe and beneficial so to do, expanding, re- 
laxing, liberalizing itself; when time and experience had es- 
tablished the proper safeguards, it would have adopted the 
form of a universal representative democracy. Wherever the 
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slave sighed for a brighter destiny, it would have stricken off 
his fetters. Wherever the nation’s mind was aroused to 
activity, instead of inciting to rapacious and barren conquest, 
it would have directed the national energies to the establish- 
ment of ameliorating institutions, the enactment of liberal 
laws, and the attainment of a purer civilization. Guarding 
all that was sacred which prescription had accumulated from 
the struggles of the past, adding all that was valuable which 
a philanthropic philosophy could discover in present circum- 
stances, it would have been retarded only by the delay in the 
development of national capability, would have culminated 
only when the national intelligence had reached its acme, and 
would have declined only when national virtue began to 
decay. 

But with a keen disappointment we turn to the historical 
development of constitutions. Instead of principles and rulers 
selected from a judicious regard to the common interests, we 
find that force has inaugurated governments and established 
dynasties. Instead of a uniform and uninterrupted progress, 
we find for the most part gloomy inaction or vacillation be- 
tween a blind acquiescence in tyranny and the distractive tu- 
mult of monarchy, and, even where governments have most 
advanced, instead of a complete system, devised hy inquiring 
reason, and adopted by far-sighted judgment, we find that suc- 
cessive generations, composing often distinct races, and laboring 
in widely separated periods of time, have been the artificers of 
beneficent constitutions, united and made co-workers by the 
continued flow of existence and events, and that individuals 
have wrought blindly and upon fragments, and have contrib- 
uted unconsciously to the slowly-growing completeness of a 
whole, whose prototype existed only inthe bosom of God. One 
by one political rights have been gained. 

Il.—The facts of constitutions have preceded their philoso- 
phy. ‘Their principles have been adjusted, not in the calm re- 
gions of speculative reasoning, but amid the conflict of real 
forces. Relief from pressing evils, and not the enjoyment of 
conjectural good, has been the object of constitutional innovation. 
Though the patriot, welcoming self-immolation, has sometimes 
rested serenely on the immutable rectitude of the great doctrines 
for the vindication of which he was about to perish, and a nation, 
in the enthusiasm of new-born freedom, has sometimes put 
forth formulas whose generosity of sentiment and generality of 
application left little for disinterested philosophy to desire, the re- 
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sult has ever been, that the citizen under operating constitu- 
tions has in vain looked for protection from the truths founded 
only in the reason, and has enjoyed those rights, and those 
alone, which had an ancestry and pedigree in the collective 
experience of mankind. Philosophy may have expanded and 
multiplied the applications of principles, but the principles 
themselves found a place in constitutions by a process coming 
not from thought. but from life. 

That such must be the origin of salutary constitutions-—— 
that the process by which they are evolved must be sought in 
history and not in metaphysics—in the connection and conse- 
quences of palpable events rather than in abstract conceptions 
and logical deductions, is evident from the complexity of the 
relations to be established, and the vast and at the same 
time delicate offices to be performed. In the establishment of 
constitutions two processes are involved—that of construction, 
and that of incorporating them into national life. 

The constructive process consists in determining the organs 
and apportioning the functions through which government will 
act. ‘The grand aim of the government must be established, 
to which all its forees must be subordinated. But by what 
standard shall philosophy fix thisaim? ‘ Whither shall I carry 
the nation ?” is the question philosophy must ask herself at 
the outset of her labors. Is her wisdom commensurate with 
thus ordaining national destiny ? 

But how much is comprised in the apportionment of sover- 
eignty! The duties of each office must be fixed—the grand 
duties of the executive, the legislature, and the judiciary, and 
the smaller, but not mean duties of the many inferior stations 
necessary to complete the organizaticn of government. Rights 
must be defined, and, by some practical force, secured, not 
only the great rights which are indispensable to a tolerable civil 
life, but the smaller rights which are the chief enjoyments of 
private life. This sovereignty must be so distributed as to be 
shared by such classes of persons, and to such an extent, as 
is authorized by the capacity of the proposed participants. It 
must not be divided so minutely as to result in weakness, nor 
be so consolidated as to render it absoiute. It must have such a 
connection with the actual life of the citizen as shall furnish 
the means of its own conservation and progress. The highest 
statesmanship must declare its utter inability to create thus, 
by a single effort, the stupendous organism of a state, and 
animate it with the energy of life. 
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But provided a constitution had been devised and logically 
perfected, the scheme in its manifold and complex detals could 
find no avenue toa nation’s mind. The argument by which 
its superior excellence might be demonstrated to a nation of 
philosophers would be meaningless to the popular intelligence. 
Principles must grow, and mature and strengthen in the minds 
of men, before they can acquire power, noiselessly and unseen, 
to protect and restrain each member of great and prosperous 
communities. Abstract theories of government lack flexibility 
and universality of application. They are good for the mind 
that conceived them, but useless for the masses. To be of 
general utility, they must, by some means, be amplified and 
qualified so that, too high for none, too low for none, they shall 
fit the necessities of the times. 

There is still another obstacle which must offer more or less 
resistance to philosophy seeking to inaugurate government. 
A constitution must fix the tenure of property, and regulate 
the mode of its alienation and descent. Where a considerable 
portion of national wealth consists of land, the readiness with 
which it can be conveyed, and the line of its descent by inheri- 
tance, will determine the formof government. If long entails 
be sanctioned, and the principle of primogeniture be adopted, 
vast estates, descending and accumulating in families, will 
create a landed aristocracy, which will, to a greater or less 
degree, possess itself of hereditary power, while, if the 
broader principle be established of transmitting property 
equally to heirs of the same degree, and if entailments be 
prohibited, property will so frequently change hands and be so 
widely distributed, that equality of condition—or rather of op- 
portunity—will be well nigh universal, and inequality will be 
incapable to be perpetuated save by corresponding enterprise 
and industry. Thus a lasting barrier would be set up to all 
caste springing from wealth. 

But in man the love of property is inherent, powerful, uni- 
versal. Hence, except in the very dawn of the political exis- 
tence of a nation, and in the unformed and plastic institutions 
of a newly-discovered or newly-conquered country, property 
will have been appropriated and the rights of holders vested. 
Habit, existing institutions, and immemorial usage, will have 
developed a passion which nature implanted. A veneration 
for ancestry and a regard for posterity, stirring in the bosom 
of the representatives of families, will give an element of gen- 
erosity to what otherwise would be a sordid desire for contin- 
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ued personal significance. Amid such influences the gentler 
entreaties of philosophy would be powerless to effect a volun- 
tary surrender of possessions. An appeal to government, with 
a view to obtain a peaceful transfer, would meet with no better 
success. For in government the voice of hereditary wealth 
would be potently exerted to preserve itself from political ex- 
tinction. The question then is decided. The ancestral domain, 
with its sorrowing tenantry, will descend intact until, when 
reality presses too heavily, it will be divided by means of that 
instrument never invoked by philosophy, but to which the op- 
pressed must ever resort—the sword. 

III.—If we examine history we find that religious and politi- 
cal truths have been wrought into national mind only by time 
and event. The history of the Jewish theocracy strikingly 
illustrates the difficulty with which nations can be made to 
comprehend abstract truths. The constitution of Moses differs 
from all others, in that it was promulgated by divine authority. 
The Jewish nation had been chosen and set apart for the pur- 
pose of introducing and perpetuating spiritual truths. They 
had been delivered from bondage by a series of miraculous inter- 
positions, in which changing elements s, and darkness and death, 
had struck terror to the hearts of their oppressors, and brought 
assurance to them. They had been preserved from re-capture 
by that passage through the divided and uplifted waters of the 
sea. They had been conducted by the “cloud” and the 
‘pillar ;” but so little had they perceived the hand of the living 
God, as it were, visibly outstretched—so little had the abstract 
notion of Deity as a spirit entered into their minds, that they 
could with wanton mirth offer worship to an idol of gold. 

Notwithstanding all their discipline, slowly, and even at last 
imperfectly, did they comprehend the nature of their exalted 
mission and the sublime event in which it was to terminate. 
They had enjoyed a constitution which revealed a pure reli- 
gion, and contained a code of morals and a system of jurispru- 
dence. ‘The authority of that constitution had been established, 
and during its early period maintained, by awful tokens of the 
divine sanction. ‘Their wilderness journey, their enjoyment of 
the promised land, their captivity, their restoration, their long 
line of prophets, their types and ceremonies—all these Heaven- 
ordained influences, scattered and continued through two thou- 
sand years, still left them, as a nation, grovelling in the ex- 
pectation of a Messiah as a merely temporal prince. 

Nor did Moses, acting under the direction of God, give any 
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place in the theocratic system to the doctrine of the immor- 
tality of the soul. Though seeking to control not only the 
conduct but the thoughts of his followers, he made no reference 
to the rewards and punishments of the future world. Did not 
a divine economy reserve this doctrine till man, by long famili- 
arity with spiritual ideas, had acquired the capacity to grasp 
and appropriate it in its fullness and purity; so that when 
mind and language had been prepared to receive it, burst- 
ing from the opentombof Him who was ‘the resurrection 
and the life,” it might complete the circle of religious truths, 
uncontaminated by the grossness of heathenism or my- 
thology ? 

Nor do the political systems of Greece, as far as their origin 
can be traced, disclose any principles but such as were the 
slowly-growing result of the vicissitudes of a nation emerging 
from barbarian to a sensuous civilization. Their so-called law- 
givers seem to have introduced only such changes as turbulent 
and contending interests necessitated. Both Solon and Lycur- 
gus were summoned to political importance by the violent 
strife of factions. Their measures were remedial. The small 
extent of territory of their several states caused the existence 
of evils to be immediately felt ; and, while the absorbing de- 
votion of the Grecian mind to the interests of the state, viewed 
as a moral person and not as a mechanical instrumentality, 
was prolific in heroic character, it was also a powerful auxil- 
iary to needed political reform. The wisdom of the sages was 
exerted not in speculative invention, but in the interpretation 
of, and codperation with, the spirit of past and passing events. 
Their aims were but the aims of Greeve. The end for which 
they wrought was not an approach to ideal excellence, but 
an escape from threatening misrule; the means which they 
employed were furnished by experience and not speculation. 
In the Mosaic and Grecian constitutions, as history has handed 
them down, the student finds all squares enlivened by the 
pleasing hue of popular freedom, but in the several squares it 
is graduated and intermingled with other and darker colors, in 
such varied degrees as to show that each and all were tinged, 
not in accordance with theory, but by the spirit of widely- 
diversified local facts. 

Rome, considered as the seat of government, had a growth 
guided by the same principles as Rome the inhabited town. A 
few fishermen’s huts grew to be a vast metropolis, in which 
rose and frowned the architectural magnificence of the world. 
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An adventurous fratricide, surrounded by an assemblage of fu- 
gitive slaves, established a centre around which was to be 
formed a system of jurisprudence of unequalled breadth and 
precision. It is not more certain that the streets of Rome were 
laid out and from time to time increased as convenience dic- 
tated, than that the materials of her constitution were contrib- 
uted, and its construction and frequent reconstruction con- 
trolled, by the facts of her history. All through her course, 
from the time when she emerges from the mists of myth, down 
to her inglorious decline, the great law manifested in her polit- 
ical institutions is, that all power seeks to dominate in govern- 
ment, and will do so except as it is checked and controlled by 
some other power. While the constitution of the Roman 
commonwealth kept alive the leading idea which Greece de- 
veloped—that political power resides in the people—expanding 
or contracting as the excited plebeians or the grasping patricians 
gained an increased influence, it contained little that could fos- 
ter individual liberty. A crowded population, acting directly 
and collectively, could never develop a system of personal 
rights. Hence Rome made but little advance in civil liberty. 
Her republicanism was a-failure, for the reason that the genius 
of a nation, however transcendent, can, in government, only 
reproduce principles which circumstances have established or 
disclosed. Another nation, under more auspicious ‘circum- 
stances, was to realize a constitutional destiny which had been 
denied to her. 

The nation called to this elevated career was the English. 
On a distant island, “in the extremity of the world,” a train 
of causes was being set in motion which was to develop 
a new civil liberty. This liberty was to contain all that 
Greece and Rome had bequeathed, and was to add a new ele- 
ment, viz., the protection of individual, personal, rights. The 
valorous native Briton, the mystery-loving Druid, the fierce 
Saxon, the piratical Dane, the conquering Norman, and, above 
all, the Roman, bearing the immortal hopes and liberalizing 
influences of Christianity—all participated in the grand 
work of preparing English minds and English institutions 
for such a conservative progress and progressive conser- 
vatism as should make continued advance at once possible 
and safe. 

The great features in the progress of British institutions are 
the constitution of Parliament, the growth of jurisprudence, 
and the restrictions of the royal prerogatives, 
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An assemblage of barons and bishops originally convoked 
to advise with the king, was the germ of Parliament. Addi- 
tional knights from shires, and deputies from the burroughs, 
summoned to strengthen the throne of an illegitimate monarch, 
formed the beginning of the House of Commons. The right 
of the commons to petition expanded, till their assent became a 
pre-requisite to the enactment of laws. They then strided 
forward as an aggressive power, and maintained that taxation 
and representation were inseparable. Thus has grown up the 
representative system of England ; commencing in the selfish 
policy and fear of a usurper, and ending in the swaying 
authority of the commonalty of England. 

The common law of England, except as modified by feudal 
institutions, is derived from the civil law. The right of trial 
by jury came from the Slavonic race, and was enjoyed along 
with the fabled felicity attending the reign of Alfred the Great. 
Then came the right of public trial, then the right to the ac- 
cused of being seasonably informed of the precise nature of 
public accusations, then the writ of habeas corpus, then the 
assignment of counsel to the prisoner, and last the confirmation 
of the freedom of the press. These rights, secured one by one 
as experience disclosed the want, are few and simple, but they 
are the fruits of ages of determined struggle. 

The royal prerogative has been checked by the growing au- 
thority of Parliament, and restrained within narrow and still 
narrower limits by the vigorous expansion of the common law. 
But there have been three great occasions when the rights of 
Englishmen have been confirmed and extended by the sanction 
of the king to formal instruments containing their recital. 
These occasions produced the “ Magna Charta,’ ” «The Peti- 
tion of Rights,” and “The Bill of “Rights. ” The first was 
wrested by the armed barons from the timid King John ; the 
second was signed by the lawless and unfortunate Charles ; 
and the third was obtained from the newly -enthroned William 
and Mary. They contain the only written constitution of 
England. The demand for each was made under the smart 
of actual grievances. The assent to each was induced by 
apprehended consequences of refusal. 

I have thus given a hurried outline of a constitution which 
has been maturing for more than a thousand years. Its ener- 
gies have expanded so as to enable it to preside over and pro- 
tect an unsurpassed national greatness on the land and on the 
sea, and to render more and more secure that personal liberty 
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which it has ushered into the world, and in which it “lives 
and has its being.” Itis strong and flexible. It is beneficent 
and progressive. Its peculiar constituent principles originated 
in real evils; when the relief was obtained, the remedial meas- 
ure was wrought into a fundamental law. How active, and 
at ihe same time cautious, has been the spirit of the nation, 
which, co-operating with events, has wrought it out. That 
spirit, aided by the rebuked licentiousness of a monarch, cast 
off papacy with its repressing influences. It has exiled and 
beheaded kings; it has created a commonwealth ; it has over- 
thrown a commonwealth, and in all its exciting labors has 
suffered itself to be misled by no vague abstractions, but has 
sought steadily the practical, and with that has been content. 

The consideration of the English constitution naturally leads 
to that of the United States, for the relation of the one to the 
other is that of the parent to the child. 

It is difficult for Americans to speak impartially of the pro- 
cess by which our Constitution—noble structure !—was formed. 
Something of that patrictie reverence which led the an- 
cients to refer the origin of their governments to heroes, is 
native tv mind. It is a popular idea among us that our own 
government is essentially new. We are wont to speak of the 
“framers of our Constitution.” But it does not follow that 
we originated a political system because we commenced a 
separate national existence. If by “abstract principles” we 
understand those given by the reason or deduced by logic, as 
distinguished from those taught by experience, we must decide 
that the essential provisions, both of the separate, and the 
United States, were derived from the realities of history, and 
not from “the abstract principles of philosophy.”’ 

The thirteen original States had been subjected to a long 
training as colonies of the British crown. Their local institu- 
tions had been established under charters, The earlier colo- 
nists had personally felt the inequality of opportunity created 
by the principle of primogeniture. They established, therefore, 
laws for the equal distribution of property. The political sig; 
nificance and influence of towns were the early development of 
colonial life. ‘The colonies had, from the beginning, legislated 
through assemblages of deputies from the towns. Thus had 
sprung up a government more thoroughly representative than 
that of England. The colonial jurisprudence was of course 
English, so that when independence came, the charters became 
constitutions, and the colonies states, with complete systems 
of government in full operation. 
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Circumstances had also paved the way y for the confederation. 
For when taxation had been insisted upon by the mother- 
country, the several colonies had met by deputies, to prepare 
a united remonstrance, and afterward, when war threatened, 
to devise means for united resistance. When the war of sepa- 
ration was ended, common danger, common success, and, above 
all, common interests, had fixed the idea of a union, of which 
the confederacy was but the expression. 

This confederacy was, by the experience of six years, prov- 
ed to be powerless. Ithad no authority. It had no sufficient 
revenue. Hence a new general government, with substantial 
powers, was rendered necessary ; so that experience, and not 
philosophy, led to the duplicate nature of our system. The 
** United Provinces” furnished not only the name of our gov- 
ernment, but the principle upon which its powers were shared 
by the general and State authorities. The apportionment of 
power among the several branches of the government of the 
United States, was made upon a principle of close analogy 
with the constitution of England. Our executive has the 
same duties as the British sovereign ; our legislature was con- 
structed like the British, save that having no hereditary 
branch, we substitute the Senate as representing States; and 
our judicial system and jurisprudence were incorporated entire 
from England’s. In the production of our Constitution, we 
labored as Englishmen, reproducing upon American soil Brit- 
ish institutions. The fruits of the centuries of English expe- 
rience is ours by inheritance and a former appropriation. In 
all the grand drama, from the time when the curtain rises 
with the landing at Boston, down to the closing scene at 
Philadelphia, in the principles for which we contended, in the 
manner of our struggle, and in the care with which we cher- 
ished the results, I see abundant proof that transplanting had 
not destroyed or injured the idea of civil liberty which hu- 
manity had won to itself in the Old World. Everywhere, and 
in all things, I see a practical, trained sagacity, ranging 
through the wide circle of events for sure knowledge, but no- 
where and in nothing, the rashness of self-confident speculation. 

“ Yet I doubt not through the ages one increasing purpose runs, 
And the thoughts of men are widened with the process of the suns. 

I do not undervalue our Constitution when I say, that its 
principles were bequeathed to us by older nations. For the 
truths which God works out by events, are valuable beyond 
those which man’s narrow mind originates. In enjoying our 


” 
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Constitution, we are enjoying the heritage of all former ages. 
The fruits of the Jewish discipline are ours in our ready and 
clear conceptions of religious truth; the result of Grecian 
development is ours, in the prevalent idea of the people’s right 
to rule; a product of the Roman mind was received in its 
contribution from a refined and broad jurisprudence ; Holland 
struggling and Holland successful, wrought out for us an idea 
of a blended government, which should be at once centralized 
and localized; the ‘Reformation gave an expansive force to 
mind which was at work among the exiled colonists; and 
England supplied, not only the outline of our form of govern- 
ment, but a distinct idea of a civil condition, in which liberty 
was removed from anarchy, and restraint prevented from be- 
coming despotism. All the resultant ideas looming up and 
operating in their freedom in the American mind, rendered the 
adoption of a constitution substantially differing from the 
present one, practically impossible. 

IV.—But abstract principles have been essayed in govern- 
ment, and that too in recent times. A constitution was form- 
ed for the colony of South Carolina, by Locke the philosopher 
and the scholarly Shaftesbury. It was a semi-feudal system, 
thoroughly elaborated in all its ramifications. But an al- 
ready established community had not the ability to re-adjust 
itself according to speculative principles, and the constitution 
of the philosopher, whose diagnosis of the mind has been the 
admiration of thinkers, soon became obsolete. 

An experiment was also made, but on a larger scale, and 
with more fatal consequences. Imaginative, speculative, and 
infidel France, weary of an enfeebled monarchy, intrusted her 
political destiny to philosophy. She strove not to follow, but 
to guide events; she disregarded customs and institutions ; 
she did not consult capacity ; she put no faith in the doctrine 
that principles must become structural in society before they 
can be fundamental in government; with the liberality of rea- 
son itself, she propounded a system based upon liberty, equali- 
ty, and fraternity. These principles, set at work at once and 
in their fullness, rendered society a riotous mob. Liberty be- 
came lawlessness ; the sudden process of equalizing resulted 
in demoralization, and abstract fraternity became practical 
fratricide. A wide-spread anarchy devastated and destroyed, 
and a horror-stricken people weleomed a succeeding despot- 
ism. ‘The career of governments formed on abstract princi- 
ples must ever be thus brief and abruptly terminated. 
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V.—I have thus examined the subject with reference to the 
known principles of mind and the nature of government, as 
well as in the light of history, and I conclude that the forma- 
tive influence which works in the development of beneficent 
constitutions, resides in fact and not in philosophy ; that the 
dream precedes the interpretation; that we must look for an 
analogy in nature and not in art, and pronounce the normal 
condition of a state a growth, and not a structure. This law 
of man’s progress in government, is but an illustration of a 
still wider—the universal—law of mind, that truth has found 
its entrance into the understanding of mankind, through the 
door of actual experience. Truth would have perished from 
among men, had it rested in formulas alone. If in religion, 
humanity, struggling for four thousand years, with the prob- 
lems of destiny, and urged by the responsibilities of living, 
had sought in vain for the simple law of love till it was mani- 
fested by the divine Saviour in a human life and death ; if 
science, reaching its arms from pole to pole, and goaded on by 
an insatiate curiosity, can make its advances only by the toil- 
some accumulations of facts; if art, wedded to the freedom of 
the ideal world, can proffer no instruction save its master- 
pieces ; if, in short, in all things, even the individual mind in 
its free inquiry, has but classified and generalized facts, what 
wonder that the collective mind of a nation—often clouded by 
ignorance, occupied with life’s necessities, impeded by cus- 
tom, misled by artifice, and fettered by force, has advanced 
only as stirring events have carried it onward, and has com- 
prehended political systems only as it has viewed them 
glowing in the farnace of reality. 

This conclusion, if correct, leaves the developments of politi- 
cal organizations of the future to be characterized by the suc- 
ceeding eras of events. These events do not fall out by 
chance. As surely as the aggregate movement of our race is 
onward, as surely as Providence is leading the human mind 
to a higher and still higher stand-point, so surely will political 
constitutions embody more and more of the liberality and jus- 
tice of ideal governments. The constitutions of the various 
states of Greece, notwithstanding her resplendent arts and 
refined culture, were based upon the narrow idea that man ex- 
isted only as a member of the state. The Roman empire, 
notwithstanding its strongly centralizing forces, was, by rea- 
son of its wide territorial expansion, compelled to give a rec- 
ognition to municipal rights. Modern constitutions, repro- 
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ducing the decentralizing ideas, which have been given forth 
by successive civilizations, combining, eliminating, and inten- 
sifying them as changing circumstances have demanded, have 
thrown them in multiplied protective provisions around the 
liberty and property of the individual citizen. May we not 
hope that when a more thorough Christian civilization shall 
possess itself of the strongholds of society, constitutions of 
government will centre in the principle that man is entitled 
to care, not merely as lending glory to the state—not merely 
as acquiring and enjoying property—but as endowed with a 
moral and immortal nature ? 
R. H. C. 





ART IL—POPULAR SOVEREIGNTY. 
A REVIEW OF MR. DOUGLAS'S ARTICLE ON POPULAR SOVEREIGNTY. 


Droprinc from the hot arena of the Senate chamber into 
holiday life, Mr. Douglas has beguiled the tedium of his sum- 
mer leisure by a magazine essay, elucidating his theory of 
squatter sovereignty. Naturally dissatisfied with the partial 
and fragmentary edition in which he is made to appear 
in the Senate chamber, he courts the solitude of Illinois and 
his private library, and in the article under consideration we 
are favored with his deliberate and elaborate annunciations. 

The great prominence which the theme of the article has 
acquired in the public mind, the distinguished character borne 
by the author of the article, and the signal ability with which 
it is contrived, have conspired to secure it a general currency 
throughout the United States. People everywhere have read 
it, and it rises to be an object of some importance to consider 
whether or not the matter it embodies is wholesome and 
sound. Men, as a general rule, read as they run, and it is be- 
lieved that the article of Mr. Douglas, thus read, is adapted to 
engender very disastrous conclusions. Its positions are taken 
with such ingenious unfairness, its argument marches under 
‘such skilful ambush, and its deductions present themselves un- 
der such a glamour of inevitableness, that the casual reader is 
liable to be fatally misled. It is therefore thought that the 
character and tendencies of this production might be profitably 
explored ; and the present review is undertaken with the hope 
that an honest inquisition may serve to expose it, in its sheer 
and truthful aspects. 
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Moral philosophy lays it down as a first truth, that the happi- 
ness of mankind is a design of the Deity, and hence, that every 
act which promotes this design is right, and every act which 
obstructs this design is wrong. We have, also, as another fun- 
damental fact in ethics, that whatever is useful is right, since 
whatever is useful contributes to swell the sum of human hap- 
piness. Thus we deduge wtility as the great criterion of con- 
duct. The moral sense of the world has established as a 
general rule, that no principle of action is useful which vio- 
lates the sanctity of individual rights, inasmuch as the enjoy- 
ment of these rights is a vital condition to happiness. From 
this flows, as another general rule, that every system, princi- 
ple, or law, which is at war with individual rights, of neces- 
sity must be wrong. Therefore, when we are confronted with 
a theory, however symmetrical, upheld by arguments, how- 
ever consecutive, which in its practical results immolates any 
right of person or property, it may be safely assumed that an 
essential infirmity lurks somewhere, which thoroughly vitiates 
its theory. 

These are some of the criteria by which it is proposed to es- 
timate the propesitions set forth in Mr. Douglas’s dissertation. 
If his propositions satisfy all the exigencies cf these standards, 
it will be allowed that they at least transgress no statute of 
the higher law, and then it will be only left to consider 
whether they consist with the Constitution of the United 
States. 

Before entering upon the main issues, it becomes necessary 
to define the position of the intervention party, because Mr. 
Douglas has seriously misstated that position. In the outset 
of his treatise he classifies those who have expressed opinions 
on the subject of squatter sovereignty under three divisions. 
The second of these divisions reads as follows: 

“ Those who believe that the Constitution pstantisnes slavery in the territories, 
and withholds from Congress and the territorial legislature the power to control 
it ; and who insist that in the event the territorial legislature fails to enact the re- 


quisite laws for its protection, it becomes the imperative duty of Congress to inter- 
pose its authority, and furnish such protection.” 


This assumes to state the position of the Southern demo- 
crats. It isjust half fact and half fable. The latter portion 
is true, the former unqualifiedly erroneous. No intervention 
democrat insists that the Constitution ‘‘ establishes” slavery, 
but simply that it enjoins the protection of slaves whenever a 
necessity for such protection obtains. And this, if the expres- 
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sion may be allowed, not because they are slaves, but because 
they are property. The claim for protection, therefore, is not 
restricted to negroes. Establish the quality of property in any 
object, and the fact that its safety is imperilled, and a clear 
case arises which authorizes the intervention of Congress. Thus 
the object in whose favor protection is invoked, is a matter 
wholly irrelevant. ‘The principle guiding the action of Con- 
gress is uniform and general, and embraces everything in the 
animate and inanimate world, in which a right of property 
may exist. But demonstrate the two essential facts of prop- 
erty, and the necessity for its protection, and the Southern 
democrats affirm that Congress is bound to afford full security 
to the owner, whether the object involved be a negro or a 
barnyard fowl. 

From this it appears that Mr. Douglas has put the Southern 
party in a false position. There really exists no such organi- 
zation as he describes, and thus his well-planned sorties 
have all been directed against a simple forgery of his own 
fancy. ‘The real doctrines espoused by the democrats who op- 
pose Mr. Douglas being now defined, we approach the doctrine 
which he upholds as just, and commends to our acceptance. 

He classes himself in opinion with the party whom he thus 
describes : 

“ Those who believe that the Constitution of the United States neither establishes 
nor prohibits slavery in the territories, beyond the power of the people legally to con- 
trol it, but leaves the people thereof perfectly free to form and regulate their domes- 
tic institutions in their own way, subject only to the Constitution of the United 
States.” 

There is just enough of vagueness in the language of this 
definition to make it as happily descriptive of the intervention as 
of the non-intervention party. 

Under fair and logical rules of interpretation, it is susceptible 
of being demonstrated that it embodies the identical grounds 
which the Southern democrats now occupy. But as this is a 
definition of his own opinion which he submits, it must be ac- 
cepted subject to the interpretation he places upon it. 

It is to be generally remarked of Mr. Douglas’s essay, that it 
is essentially a lawyer’s production. The special retainer lurks in 
every feature. His argument throughout its course persistently 
ignores the discussion of principle, and abjectly appeals to prece- 
dent. ‘The capital idea of his article is to identify the theory 
of squatter sovereignty, as a doctrine advocated by the fathers 
ofthe Revolution. In the conduct of this plan Mr. Douglas as- 
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sumes the infallibility of the colonial legislatures, and regis- 
ters their utterances as unalterable rules of political action. 
He discovers squatter sovereignty to be their paramount and 
critical maxim of government, and claims its application in fa- 
vor of our territorial communities. The whole scheme of his 
argument founds upon the two assumptions, that the colonial 
doctrines of government were despotically correct, and that 
the relations which subsist between the Congress and territo- 
ries of the United States, are identical with those which con- 
nected Great Britain with her American colonies. 

On the former of these assumptions it need only be re- 
marked that, however reverentially we regard the authors of 
our republic, as well as the political opinions on which they 
acted, we should be false to the spirit which animated them, 
did we fail to repudiate any system, however encrusted with 
the authority of precedent, which sought the property disfran- 
chisement of whole communities. It is not apprehended, how- 
ever, that this discussion will lead us into a conflict with any 
of the great principles underlying the war of Independence. 
A consideration of Mr. Douglas’s second assumption will ex- 
pose such a radical difference between the relations of the 
American colonies and territories, with their respective govern- 
ments, as must repel the idea of adducing them as parallel 
cases. 

The fallacy on which this second assumption rests, is one 
customary among sophists, It consists in extending, by anal- 
ogy, some principle established as true of a single case, or class 
of cases, to another case, or class of cases, which are unlike in 
some important particulars. ‘Thus Mr. Douglas, under the be- 
lief that he has established the right of the American colonies 
to admit or exclude African slaves, as they might select, at- 
tempts to extend the same right to the territories of the United 
States. Here, even granting that he has established the right 
in the colonies, he overlooks the fact that his cases exhibit that 
fatal want of similarity which clearly corrupts the analogy. 

Before attempting to designate the particulars in which this 
want of similarity is observed, the propositions of Mr. Douglas 
will be considered from his own points of view. He wishes to 
establish that Virginia stood to Rngland as Kansas stands to the 
United States. For the sake of argument it will be allowed 
that he establishes that fact, what results? He takes Virginia 
as fairly representing the sense of the other colonies on the 
subject of the slave-trade, and extracts a chapter from her an- 
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te-revolutionary history, describing her action with reference 
to that traffic. He reads to us sundry acts passed by the pro- 
vincial legislature of Virginia, showing that they considered 
the slave-trade as among the questions affecting the “ internal 
polity” of Virginia, and therefore one over which she had the 
exclusive right of legislation. 

Mr. Douglas might have gone on with equal truth to allege 
that Washington looked upon African slavery as a grievous 
wrong, and that Madison and Jefferson regarded it as an un- 
mitigated evil, shortly to be expunged from our political sys- 
tem. Had he done this, I should have scissored the statement 
from the pages of Harper, and by its side have pasted an ex- 
tract from a February number of the New-Orleans Delta, con- 
taining an admirable report of a speech made by Senator 
Douglas, to the people of Louisiana. In this extract it would 
have been seen that the Senator from IJ\linois made a grave 
issue with the sages of the Revolution, and so far from adhe- 
ring to his role of the infatuated disciple, that he absolutely 

couted the teachings of his masters, and, in a discourse of great 
power, advocated the plan of African slavery, as morally right, 
as an essential element in our labor economy, and as a great 
providence to the slave. 

Mr. Douglas is invited to consider the moral which flows 
from this. All human precedents are fallible, and actual re- 
sults are the only means we have of measuring the soundness 
of abstract principles, and coercing their operation within legit- 
imate spheres. By the light of these “ results” we have just 
ascertained that Jefferson was wrong and that Mr. Douglas 
was right, and now by this same light it is proposed to esti- 
mate the action of the colonial legislature. 

[t has been seen that Virginia, with her sister dependencies, 
claimed the right of exclusively controlling the slave-trade, and 
that she officially expressed this right through various legis- 
lative provisions. Weare also informed that the British Par- 
liament disapproved thése enactments, and passed laws 
obstructing their operation. These are the naked facts, and on 
these facts, without going beyond or behind them, utterly ig- 
noring every surrounding circumstance, however relevant and 
explanatory, Mr. Douglas unqualifiedly applauds Virginia, and 
as unqualifiedly denounces Great Britain. This is hardly the 
course of a logical searcher after truth. Because the colonies 
rightfully resisted and overthrew a general system of oppres- 
sion, it does not follow, necessarily, that every measure they 
advocated was just, or that every measure they opposed 
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was unjust. From the despotic action of the English gov- 
ernment in many things, it cannot be justly argued that it 
was despotic in all things. This is to shut the eyes on the 
vices of one fallible agency, and refuse to see a virtue in an- 
other fallible agency ; and this is just what Mr, Douglas has 
elaborately done. He cannot see wrong in colonial, and will 
not see right in British action. 

The palpable unfairness of this system of reasoning is illus- 
trated by the case under consideration. Related as Virginia 
was to England, the act of her colonial assembly excluding 
British citizens with their slaves, can only be esteemed as sub- 
versive' of property rights, and England, in interposing her 
veto to avert the consequences of this act, must be held to 
have done an eminently right and proper thing. Virginia 
acknowledged herself to be a colony of Great Britain, and 
subject to her laws, and this logically withheld her from 
making any discrimination against property held by an English 
citizen, and recognized as property, by the laws whose su- 
a Virginia admitted. 

Mr. Douglas informs us that Virginia made loud proclama- 
tion of her allegiance to the British crown, vaunted her attach- 
ment to British institutions, and claimed, as an inestimable 
inheritance, the rights and immunities secured by the 
British Constitution. And yet, with a tongue heavy with 
such protestations, she is found forging a set of the most 
oppressive acts against a number of her fellow-subjects, claim- 
ing equally with herself the same constitutional birthright. 

While, however, rating this action of Virginia as highly in- 
consistent, it is at the same time conceded that she might 
have made the veto of the British government the pretext for 
dissolving her relations with England, inasmuch as that the 
right of revolution inheres in every people, resting as to its ex- 
ercise in their sole discretion. Having dissociated herself 
with England, she might then, with perfect consistency, have 
admitted or excluded slaves, since then, she would have taken 
upon herself the functions of sovereignty; but while she re- 
mained a province of England, it is inexorably held, that she 
could not have rightfully directed her legislation against any 
particular class of British subjects, or particular species of 
British property. 

Had Virginia, however, declared her independence on the 
rejection of her right to control the slave trade, it would then 
have been a question for Emyland to decide whether such a 
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provocation was suflicient or insufficient. This decision would, 
of course, have been of binding effect only upon herself ; it 
could not have impaired the right of Virginia to make a simi- 
lar decision. The latter being a distinct people, with an inher- 
ent right of revolution, would have been the ultimate judge 
of the cause justifying their exertion of this right, while Eng- 
land, being the other party in interest, would have been equally 
entitled to determine what her interests in the premises re- 
quired. ‘The probabilities are, that there would have been an 
appeal to arms. One party or the other, in the case supposed, 
must have been wrong, and we, who are so far removed, may 
be accounted to have sufficiently acquired the character of im- 
partial third parties to decide the question. 

It is admitted that circumstances might have prevailed in 
Virginia of such a nature, that a persistence in the slave-trade 
would have endangered her very existence. In fact, the proba- 
bilities are that such circumstances did exist, and therefore, 
that the case of Virginia comes under an exceptional rule, to 
be hereafter considered. She was, as a colony, environed by 
hostile hordes of Indians, and it is urged that these, fraterni- 
zing with the equally savage Africans, ceaselessly threat- 
ened to exterminate her. Admitting this to be true, and it is 
at once conceded, that Virginia was amply provoked to exert 
her revolutionary right, and to take any preliminary action 
which she thought essential to her. integrity. This, of 
course, would have authorized her to exclude slaves, declare 
martial law, or make any other exigent provision. But had 
she excluded slaves from simple considerations of industrial 
expediency, it is submitted that this exclusion could not have 
been rightfully enforced. The reason is, that such an act is at 
all times an invasion of property rights, and like all such in- 
vasions, can only be justified:om the ground of its indispensa- 
bility to the public necessities, Society itself rests on the 
law that the safety of the whole subordinates the rights of 
the individual. But cases coming within the purview of this 
law are to be regarded as great, imperative exceptions, receiv- 
ing their sanction from the same principle, which establishes 
their converse as the general rule. 

To put Kansas, therefore, on a footing with Virginia, it is 
incumbent on Mr. Douglas to show that similar imperious 
necessities exist in her case, which bring her under the opera- 
tion of the exceptional rale. It is believed that Mr. Dougias 
will find this to be a difficult undertaking. Kansas lacks both 
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of the savage elements in the Virginia case. She is neither 
menaced by formidable tribes of Indians, nor of African sava- 
ges. The adjacent Indians are coerced by fear of the United 
States into amicable relations, a1d the negroes introduced are 
orderly and docile laborers, mill of disposition and educated 
under the teachings of the Gospel. From its territorial organi- 
zation te the present time, Kansas has had no call for a soldier 
of the republic, unless, indeed, to sabre Mr. Douglas’s prolegés, 
the squatter sovereigns, into a realizing sense of the social 
decencies. There is, in fact, nothing in common between the 
colony of Virginia and the territory of Kansas which warrants 
the latter in taking the former as a precedent. It is notorious 
that the difficulties in Kansas originate in no apprehensions for 
her public safety, but that they found simply and exclusively 
in the hostility of one section to the labor system of another 
section. This, therefore, excludes Kansas from all claim tu be 
considered as an exceptional case, and places her broadly and 
squarely under the dominion of the general rule, that no 
government has the lawful power to invade the property rights 
of its citizens. 

Thus, it is seen, that even admitting Mr. Douglas establishes 
the analogy which he claims to exist between the relations of 
American colonies and territories with their respective govern- 
ments, yet, that the right of action claimed by the colonies 
with respect to slavery, has no significance as applied to the 
territories, unless he can further show that the controlling cir- 
cumstances which evoked and justified this claim in the colo- 
nies were also in force in the territories. 

But it is not admitted that he sustains the analogy. It is 
held, on the contrary, that insuperable objections obstruct its 
establishment. The fundamental vices of Mr. Douglas’s argu- 
ment are, the deduction of a doctrine from irrelevant prece- 
dents, and its application to a condition of things to which it 
can only be applied in violation of obvious rules of equity. 

Abstractions are not always sovereign over practical emer- 
gencies, and the statesman who, to inaugurate a favorite theory, 
is willing to annihilate rights and solid interests, is a political 
Jesuit, who, lost in the contemplation of his ends, is blind to the 
enormity of his means. It is to be seriously feared that this 
sort of Jesuitism is threatening to engulf Mr. Douglas’s states- 
manship. 

There are several points of differenve between Great Britain 
and the United States as to their relations with their respective 
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dependencies, which show that these dependencies are to be 
regarded as very distinct species of political communities. The 
first, and, perhaps, most significant of these distinctions, is ex- 
posed in the celebrated “preamble,” in which Parliament de- 
clared its right “‘to bind the colonies in all cases whatsoever,” 
and on which it has been said the war of the Revolution was 
fought. This preamble embodies the well-settled theory of 
England, and all other European governments, with reference 
to colonial possessions. They were regarded as so much chat- 
tels, subject to the unqualified regulation and disposal of the 
mother-country. Governed by no law higher than their own 
will, the rule of the British Parliament over their American 
colonies was nothing less than a legislative despotism. 

With the territories of the United States the case is very 
different. They are under the control of Congress certainly, 
but that control is a qualified and defined control, mapped out 
and clearly described in a written Constitution. This Constitu- 
tion extends wherever the jurisdiction of the United States ex- 
tends, and it retains the action of the national legis!ature 
within the scope of its delegations, as well in behalf of the 
territories, as of the sovereign States themselves. It accompa- 
nies the citizen of the United States wherever he goes, and 
whether within the limits of a common territory or of a foreign 
State, guards him in the exercise of all his rights. 

In their geographical relations with their imperial govern- 
ments, the colonies and territories are widely unlike. Be- 
tween the colonies and England, a great ocean surged for 
three thousand miles. This “immense natural divorce neces- 
sarily disturbed those communities of interest and sentiment 
essential to the unity of an empire, and plainly showed that 
any intimate political relation was temporary in its very 
essence. ‘The territories of the United States, on the other 
hand, are estranged by no desert of waters. They are not 
separated, save by a line, and that line is one of air. They 
and the States are one by situation, common in destiny, and 
all the ties of neighborhood and fellow-citizenship bind them 
together as an integral community. 

Another distinction between the colonies and the territories 
exists in the nature of the tenure, which attaches them to 
their dependent condition. The dependency of the colonies 
was fixed, and to endure for all time. They could look for- 
ward to no free and sturdy majority, but were doomed to 
languish under a sentence of eternal minorship. The terri- 
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tories, contra, are merely under a temporary pupilage, in a 
simple state of transition, from which, after a brief period of 
territorial gestation, they are to be delivered as sovereign 
States. , 

It is again to be remarked that, in the degree of authority 
exercised by the United States over the internal affairs of the 
territories, they differ widely from the system pursued by 
England, and which was so obnoxious to the Revolutionary 
patriots. Under our present plan of territorial organization, 
Congress does not elect to shape the domestic policy of the 
territories, The power to impose taxes, and make other 
municipal provisions, is vested in the territorial assembly, 
qualified however by the essential proviso, that Congress 
should supervise the exercise of this power, to see that it was 
not unconstitutionally employed. . This intervention is nega- 
tive in its character. It neither assumes to impose a system 
of taxation without representation, nor forcibly compel the 
adoption of any domestic plan. It leaves a general rule, pos- 
itive legislation to the territorial legislatures, reserving to it- 
self the power to preserve the integrity of all constitutional 
rights. The reason of this rulé is obvious, for whereas the 
local government is perhaps most competent to decide what 
legislation would promote the domestic prosperity of the ter- 
ritory, Congress, on the other hand, is the best and only judge, 
whether such legislation trenches on the rights of the nation 
at large. 

In most of the features, therefore, which determine the 
political status of a community, the colonies and the territories 
are at a cardinal variance. 

It now remains to subject Mr. Douglas to the test of a 
constitutional inquest. 

In answer to the proposition, that the territorial legislature 
can exercise no power not delegated to it by Congress, Mr. 
Douglas announces as a general rule, and in italics, that 
‘every power conferred on Congress by the Constitution, 
must be exercised by Congress, in the mode prescrtbed in the 
Constitution.” 

Allowing to this rule all the importance with which. Mr. 
Douglas invests it, it is announced as another rule of equal 
importance, and of more universal application, that ‘‘ Congress 
may delegate to inferior and local tribunals, powers of a 
legislative nature, which it is fully competent itself to exer- 
cise.” 
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It is to be observed of Mr. Douglas’s rule, that it restricts 
the ability of Congress to delegate authority only in so far as 
relates to the powers specially ‘‘ conferred” on Congress. But 
the power to construct territorial governments is nowhere 
specifically ‘‘ conferred” on Congress. That power is inci- 
dental to another, and is to be ranked under the head of the 
necessary and proper powers. Was there a special provision 
in the constitution requiring Congress to institute territorial 
governments, invested with certain and defined functions, 
then, indeed, might it be argued that Congress was authorized 
to organize these governments, but was interdicted from ex- 
ercising or meddling with any of their described offices. But 
there is no-such provision in the Constitution, and thus the 
authority to Congress must be construed with reference to the 
article from which it is inferred and the purpose it is intended 
to subserve. The power to construct territorial governments, 
as Mr. Douglas himself allows, is drawn by implication from 
that clause of the Constitution, which empowers Congress to 
‘* admit new States ;” and is only justified on the plea, that 
such governments are “necessary,” to qualify the territories 
for admission as States. This surrenders the whole question 
unconditionally into the hands of Congress, for when that 
body is called upon to enact measures ‘ necessary and proper”’ 
to the execution of some legitimate purpose, it is plain that 
Congress is, within its constitutional sphere, the exclusive 
judge as to what these measures shall be. The Congresses 
heretofore have considered that territorial governments are 
among these ‘‘ necessary and proper” measures; yet, as the 
action of one Congress is not binding on another, it is in the 
power of the next Congress which convenes to repeal the local 
government now in force over Kansas, and to abolish provin- 
cial governments as an element in our territorial system. 
Having in common with other Congresses, the same discretion 
as to what is “‘ necessary and proper,” it may think that any- 
thing which obstructs its immediate connection with the peo- 
ple of the territories was hurtful to the constitutional purpose 
in view, and hence that it was “‘ necessary” for it to undertake 
the exclusive municipal legislation of the territories. 

If, then, Congress may repeal the local governments, may 
qualify them as it thinks fit, is competent to exercise all of 
the legislative functions they possess, and its laws supply the 
only authority by virtue of which these governments may act, 
it is difficult to see how the local legislatures are to be esteemed 
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as other than “ creatures” of Congress, and monstrous to con- 
tend, that they may exercise powers beyond the capacity of 
Congress either to employ or to delegate. 

Mr. Douglas puts great stress upon what he calls the “ Jef- 
fersonian plan for the government of territories.” This was a 
political system devised by Mr. Jefferson, shortly after the 
termination of the Revolutionary war, for the regulation of all 
territories ceded, or to be ceded to the United States, and was 
denominated by himself ‘‘a charter of compact;” a fact 
which Mr. Douglas does not fail to chronicle after a very 
pageant and dramatic way. ‘There are two reasons why it is 
not considered necessary to criticise this * plan.” . The first 
is, that it was drafted by Mr. Jefferson in 1784, was simply 
intended for the guidance of the Confederated Congress, was 
not even binding on the next Congress which assembled after 
the one which adopted it, and was, of course, utterly without 
pertinence after the adoption of our present Constitution. The 
second reason for not canvassing the “plan” is, that it is 
rather selected to use as a weapon against Mr. Jefferson, which, 
during the last winter, was so effectively employed against 
Mr. Douglas himself. In other words, as there are some foe- 
men against whom no other’s steel is worthy, it is proposed to 
fight Thomas Jefferson with Thomas Jefferson. 

The “plan,” as has been seen, was produced during our 
confederated existence, and cannot therefore be regarded as so 
descriptive of Mr. Jefferson’s opinion, nor, in the present dis- 
cussion, half so relevant as the expression of that opinion 
subsequent to the adoption of our Constitution. The “plan” 
gives us Mr. Jefferson before the Constitution ; but in the or- 
ganic act for the regulation of the Louisiana territory, we are 
furnished with Mr. Jefferson after the Constitution. He was 
mainly instrumental in the acquisition of Louisiana, and pro- 
vided, himself, the scheme for its temporary government. In 
the fourth section of the fundamental law of that territory, it 
is thus provided : 

“ The legislative powers shall be vested inthe governor and in thirteen of the 
most fit and discreet persons of the territory, to be called the Leeistative Coun- 
CIL, WHO SHALL BE APPOINTED ANNUALLY by the President of the United States 
from among those holding real estate therein, and who shall bave resided one year 
at least in the said territory, and hold no office of profit under the territory or 
the United States. The governor, by and with the advice and consent of the 
said legislative council, or a majority of them, shall have power to alter, modify, 
or repeal the laws which may be in torce at the commencement of this act. Their 


legislative powers shall also extend to all the rightful subjects of legislation, but 
no law shall be valid which is inconsistent with the Constitution and laws of the 
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United States, or which shall lay any person under restraint, burthen, or disability, 
on account of his religious opinions, profession, or worship. The governor shall 
publish throughout the said territory, all the laws which shall be made, and 
shall, from time to time, report the same to the President of the United States to 
be laid before Congress, whieb, if disapproved of by Congress, shall thenceforth 
be of no foree. The governor, or legislative council, shall have no power ever 
the primary disposal of the soil, nor to tax the lands of the United States, nor to 
interfere with the claims to land within the said territory.” 


Which of these is to be taken as the truest expression of 
Mr. Jefferson, is submitted to the judgment of all candid 
minds. In the “ plan” we have Mr. Jefferson’s opinion while 
his mind was yet in the revolutionary fermentation. His 
country, with him as its foremost political champion, had just 
emerged from an arduous war, fought on the basis of violated 
colonial rights. His blood was fevered, and all his antipathies 
still in active rebellion against the authority by which men 
were ruled. In his inflamed perceptions, England stood asso- 
ciated with all forms of this “ authority,” and thus his sym- 
pathies and his energies were equally directed in favor of the 
governed, as against the governing. He was to some extent 
fighting against a phantom, and it is not at all surprising, 
that in his plan for the government of dependent communities 
he should prescribe restrictions on the imperial authority, and 
a degree of sovereignty in favor of the colonies, wholly ob- 
noxious to a justly regulated government. 

In the territorial law of Louisiana, on the other hand, we 
have Jefferson with his pulses smooth, his head cool, his 
faculties ripe; of a mellow experience, at the top of his capa- 
cities, and the acknowledged chief of that party whose con- 
stitutional opinions have given to our policy its mould and 
fashion. In this, the well-considered, formal, and latest ex- 
pression of Mr. Jeflerson’s views, is to be found a full repu- 
diation of the “plan,” and an express assertion of the doc- 
trine which the Southern democrats now advocate. And Mr. 
Douglas is held to the tenor of this latest deposition. He has 
summoned Mr. Jeflerson to the stand, has made him his special 
witness, and therefore, has excluded himself from all right to 
impeach his testimony. 

It is to be further remarked of this territorial law of Louisi- 
ana, that it illustrates the principle before announced, that 
each Congress is independent of every other Congress, with 
reference to,the government of territories. Thus, in its plan for 
the organization of the lozal legislature, and in other distinct- 
ive features, the organic act for the Louisiana territory dif- 
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fers materially from many of the territorial bills, since enacted 
by other Congresses. Having, within its constitutional limits, 
sovereign jurisdiction over the matter, each Congress is only 
constrained to consult its own sense of necessity and propriety. 
The general legislature, therefore, has large discretion as to 
the kind of government it may prescribe for the territories. 
-This discretion, however, is qualified by one fundamental fact 
which imposes obligations, from which Congress cannot escape. 
That fact is, that, inasmuch as Congress is the agent elected 
by the Constitution to provide everything ‘“ necessary and 
proper” to the effectiveness of any of its provisions, é¢ is al- 
ways the party held responsible by the people. Should the 
Congress, therefore, clothe inferior agencies with power, it 
stands sponsor for the proper employment of that power ; and 
hence, it would be truant to its highest obligations to the 
country, did it fail to preserve a vigilant police over all the 
operations of its subordinate agencies. So inexorable on Con- 
gress is this duty of superintendence, that it has not the power 
to divest itself of it ; and should the organic law for any terri- 
tory provide that all the methods of intervening in the do- 
mestic administration of the territory, were expressly surren- 
dered by Congress, it is held that such a law would be uncon- 
stitutional on the face of it, and therefore null and void. 

In considering that clause of the Constitution which em- 
powers Congress to make “ all needful rules and regulations 
respecting the territory and other property belonging to the 
United States,” Mr. Douglas proceeds to show that the term 
“territory” has a property signification, and is not employed 
as descriptive of a political community. Mr. Calhoun de- 
monstrated that proposition years ago, and the Supreme Court 
have since affirmed it in a late decision. Nevertheless, it is 
believed that the clause in question carries with it all the 
power necessary to authorize Congressional intervention to 
protect property in the territories. By it, the national legis- 
lature is invested with complete administrative fanctions over 
all the property belonging to the United States. The purpose of 
this investiture is obvious. It is that the public property, be- 
ing common to all, should be made available to all. Congress 
being the general agent of the whole people, the office of ad- 
ministrator of their community effects is appropriately lodged 
in Congress. And yet this office is plainly nugatory, unless 
the administrator be clothed with the power of assuring to 
each citizen, an unqualified participation in the community. 
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Aside from a cruel appearance of trickery, it would seem a 
curious political solecism for any government to accept the 
money, and exact the allegiance of its citizen, and decline to 
vindicate a right which it acknowledges he possesses. 

The ‘needful rules and regulations,” which Congress is 


empowered to make, having reference to a common possession, 


can have but one legitimate object, and that object is the com- 
mon advantage. Now, since this advantage can only be 
reached through the security of individual rights, it results 
that it is the duty of Congress so to shape those “‘ rules and 
regulations,” that individual rights shall be secured. Logi- 
cally, Congress stands to every citizen who purchases an acre 
of soil in a common territory, as a constitutional warrantor, 
guaranteeing to him a just title to his land, and a peaceable 


enjoyment of all his property rights. Hence, the failure of 


Congress to provide such “ rules” as would assure to every 
settler in the public territories security in all his property in- 
terests, would defeat the great object for which Congress was 
authorized to make ‘rules and regulations’—which was, to 
make the “territory and other property of the United States” 
available to all the people of the United States. If any citi- 
zen is not secure in the industrial agencies which make the 
territory valuable to him, it is plain that the territory is not 
available to him, for the availability of the one only arises 
from a protection of -the other. It is therefore impossible for 
Congress to draw a distinction between the duty of protecting 
a citizen in the possession of the simple soil of a territory, and 
the agricultural instruments which make that soil available. 
No principle in law is clearer, than that the right to a thing 
includes everything necessary to its complete enjoyment. 
What these essential incidents are, depend upon circumstances. 
They materially differ with different persons. What is essen- 
tial to one, is indifferent and perhaps unknown to another. 
The principle here involved, is best illustrated by an exam- 
le. 

It will be supposed that a farmer from New-York and one 
from Illinois emigrate to Kansas, each carrying with him 
peculiar implements of agriculture. Each buys land from the 
United States and proceeds to plant it. It will, in the mean- 
while, be taken for granted, that he of Illinois, having been a 
fellow-citizen of Mr. Deuglas, is of an aggressive turn, and in- 
sists that his implements are best adapted to cultivate the soil 
of Kansas. This opinion may or may not be sound ; it is not, 


~ 
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however, binding on the emigrant from New-York. He enter- 
tains as favorable a prejudice with reference to his own im- 
plements ; he has expended his substance in their purchase ; 
he is familiar with their use, and to him, therefore, their em- 
ployment is essential to the proper tillage of his land. Hence, 
his absolute protection in the use of these implements be- 
comes a fundamental condition in the contract he makes with 
the government of the United States, when he purchases his 
tract of land. And the Congress of the United States is dis- 
loyal to its obligations of warrantor, if, while administrator of 
the public land, it fails to repel any trespass on the enjoyment 
of the purchaser, either as to the soil he has bought, or the 
means which he employs to cultivate it. And this, whether 
the trespass comes from a foreign or domestic source, whether 
from an invasion from abroad or from an enactment of the 
territorial legislature, authorizing a trespass. It is upon prin- 
ciples strictly identical with these, that the Southern demo- 
crats claim, that slavery in the territories may, if necessary, 
demand the intervention of Congress to protect it. 

In discussing the views of Mr. Douglas on original rights 
and first principles of government, his sincerity has not been 
questioned, since it is thought he might have honestly misled 
himself ; but when his commentaries on our judicial construc- 
tion of these rights and principles come to be sifted, it is diffi- 
cult to defend him against the imputation of absolute disin- 
genuousness. In his review of the decision in the Dred Scott 
case, the giant is found ebbing into the dimensions of the spe- 
cial pleader. Where we had the right to expect point-blank- 
ness, we are beguiled by dexterous circuity, and in place of 
his well-muscled and somewhat burly-natured thought, we are 
cozened by crafty disquisition and smoothly-managed fallacy. 
Everywhere throughout Mr. Douglas’s examination of the Dred 
Scott decision, is to be discerned a palpable, if not wilful, mis- 
construction of the text. This misconstruction is so clear, so 
malignant, and so utterly unwarrantable, it would seem that 
nothing short of an audacious contempt for the sense of that 
community could have prompted its declaration. Several in- 
stances will be cited, to expose the rankness of this miscon- 
struction. Different excerpts from the Dred Scott decision, 
with which Mr. Douglas enriched his essay, will be consider- 
ed, and other excerpts added, which tend to elucidate those 
employed by Mr. Douglas, 
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The Supreme Court in the Dred Scott case declare : 


“ Now, as we have already said in an earlier part of this opinion, upon a dif- 
ferent point, the right of property in a slave is distinctly and expressly affirmed 
in the Constitution. The right to traffic in it, like an ordinary article of mer- 
chand se and property, was guaranteed to the citizens of the United States, in 
every State that might desire it, for twenty years. And the government in ex- 
press terms is pledged to protect it in all future time, if the slave escapes from 
his owner. This is done in plain words—too plain to be misunderstood. And 
no word can be found in the Constitution which gives Congress a greater power 
over slave property, or which entitles property of that kind to less protection than 
property of any other description. The only power conferred, is the power cou- 
pled with the duty of guarding and protecting the owner in his rights.” 


On this Mr’ Douglas makes the following comment : 


“ The rights of the owner which it is thus made the duty of the federal gov- 
ernment to guard and protect are those expressly provided for in the Constitu- 
tion, and defined in clear and explicit language by the court—that ‘the govern 
ment, in express terms, is pledged to protect it [slave property] in all future time 
if the slave escapes from his owner.’ This is the only contingency, according 
to the plain reading of the Constitution, as authoritatively interpreted by the Su- 
preme Court, in which the federal government is authorized, required, or permit- 
ted, to interfere with slavery in the States or territories ; and in that case only 
for the purpose ‘of guarding and protecting the owner in his rights,’ to re- 
claim his slave property.” 

The necessities of the discussion do not require a verbal erit- 
icism on the opinion of the court, but the plan of construc- 
tion adopted by Mr. Douglas makes that kind of criticism 
more satisfactory. 

The court, in the extract above, declare with reference to 
slave property, that ‘‘ the government, in express terms, is 
pledged to protect it in all future time, 7/ the slave escapes from 
his owner.” In the hands of Mr. Douglas, the sentence in 
italics acquires a large and critical meaning. By it, he under- 
takes to establish that the escape of a slave is the only con- 
tingency on which the master can frame an appeal for protec- 
tion, because that is the only contingency, in connection with 
which the Constitution refers to the rights of the owner. In 
other words, Mr. Douglas’s construction, if adopted, would in- 
augurate the curious doctrine, that the express mention of one 
right in the master, excluded the idea that he had any other 
right. It is plain that Mr. Douglas’s interpretation founds 
upon the assumption, that all claim on Congress for the pro- 
tection of slave property is derived from that clause in the 
Constitution, providing for the return of fugitive slaves, and 
of a consequence, could only be enforced when the slave had 
escaped from his owner. This construction is based upon a 
radical misconception. The claim for the protection of slave 
property is not deduced from the fugitive slave clause of the 
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Constitaition. That clause, so far from vesting the owner with 
all Tights he possesses, does not confer upon him a single 
right, but simply makes provision for the vindication of a 
right which he already holds. Had there been no clause.in the 
Constitution providing for the rendition of slaves, the owner’s 
right te have his slaves returned would not have been affected ; 
the right would have been as perfect as it is now, and the 
duty on Congress just as imperative to make the provisions 
proper to enforce it. The express mention of slave property in 
the Constitution is easy of explanation, and by no means in- 
volves the conclusion that such property is exc8ptional in its 
nature, and entitled to no more protection than is there 
specially provided for it. 

At the time the Constitution was adopted, many of the North- 
ern States had provided for the early extinction of their slave in- 
stitutions. This would, of course, be attended with an utter 
abolition from their eourts, of all the processes of law by which 
was maintained the imtegrity of rights incident to property in 
slaves. 

Such a consequence necessarily appealed to the Southern 
framers of the Constitution, who saw that, in the event their 
slaves escaped into the free soil communities, they would, in 
so far as the State authorities were concerned, be helpless, from 
a want of the legal agencies to enforce their right. The sheer 
right was a simple thing of straw, which required a suitable 
remedy to impregnate it with significance and life; and the 
fugitive slave clause was introduced into the Constitution in 
order to frame this remedy in such a form, that no possible 
construction could defeat its enforcement. And yet, it is plain, 
that this fugitive slave provision isa superfluous feature in the 
Constitution, and was only introduced at the suggestion of fear- 
ful slaveholders. The immensity of the interests involved, and 
the growing unpopularity under which their institution had 
fallen, made them anxious to have a specific recognition of it in 
the Constitution itself. At the instigation of such considerations, 
then, the fugitive slave clause was adopted ; not because it was 
really necessary to the vindication of any right, but because it 
tended to allay the apprehensions of sensitive property holders. 
Had that clause been rejected, and had a slave escaped from 
his owner, the latter would have been as clearly entitled to 
demand the intervention of Congress for the recapture of his 
slave, as he who may now claim his property under the author- 
ity of our present fugitive slavelaw. The claims of the owner 
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on the general Congress, therefore, are not drawn from the pro- 
vision in the Constitution, authorizing the passage of a fugitive 
slave law, but from that great principle which inheres in the 
very nature of the compact, that mutually binds the govern- 
ment and the people. An American citizen, for example, 
whose liberty or property is invaded on a foreign soil, is 
authorized to demand from his government a full redress of his 
grievances ; and yet Mr. Douglas is challenged to point toa 
single provision in the Constitution which specially empowers 
Congress to grant this redress. The Constitution contains no 
such provision, and still, as Mr. Douglas himself will be 
prompt to allow, the citizen’s title to reparation is clear and 
undeniable. His right is identical with that, which warrants 
the American master to claim the intervention of Congress to 
protect his property in slaves. They, neither of them, look to 
any particular clause in the Constitution, but find their sanc- 
tion in the paramount purpose for which all government is 
organized, viz., the protection of the citizen in all his rights of 
person and property, The government which does not main- 
tain these rights in their integral perfection, has failed in the 
prime object of its institution, and deserves only to be re- 
garded as a simple affair of parchment. 

In selecting, therefore, the fugitive slave law for a derivation 
of the claims for congressional intervention, Mr. Douglas has 
lapsed into a capital error, that vitiates all the deductions 
which flow from it. 

The following is another extract from the Dred Scott decis- 
ion, which Mr. Douglas quotes in part, and criticises in an 
almost incredible way : 


“A reference to a few of the provisions of the Constitution will illustrate this 
proposition. 

“ For example, no one, we presume, will contend that Congress can make any 
law in a territory respecting the establishment of religion, or the free exercise 
thereof, or abridging the freedom of speech or of the press, or the right of the 
people of the territory peaceably to assemble, and to petition the government for 
the redress of grievances. 

“‘ Nor can Congress deny to the people the right to keep and bear arms, nor 
the right to trial by jury, nor compel any one to be a witness against himself in 
a criminal proceeding. 

“These powers, and others, in relation to rights of person, which it is not 
necessary here to enumerate, are, in express and positive terms, denied to the 
general government; and the rights of private property have been guarded with 
equal care. Thus the rights of property are united with the rights of person, 
and placed on the same ground by the fifth amendment to the Constitution, which 
provides that no person shall be deprived of life, liberty, and property, without 
due process of Jaw. And an act of Congress which deprives a citizen of the 
United States of his liberty or property, merely because he came himself or 
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brought his property into a particular territory of the United States, and who had 
committed no offence against the laws, could hardly be dignified with the name 


of due process of law..... 

‘“* The powers over person and property, of which we speak, are not only not 
granted to Congress, but are in express terms denied, and they are forbidden to 
exercise them. And this prohibition is not confined to the States, but the words 
are general, and extend to the whole territory over which the Constitution gives 
it power to legislate, including those portions of it remaining under territorial 
government, as well as that covered by States.” 

On the above quotation, Mr. Douglas offers the subjoined 
paragraph : 

* “ Nothing can be more certain than that the court were here speaking only of 
forbidden powers, which were denied alike to Congress, to the State legislatures, 
and to the territorial legislatures, and that the prohibition extends ‘ everywhere 


within the dominion of the United States,’ applicable equally to States and terri- 
tories, as well as to the United States.” 


A more signal instance of palpable misconstruction it is 
difficult to conceive. If it were at all necessary, it could be 
readily shown, both by a reference to the plain language of the 
court, and to the Constitution itself, that Mr. Douglas, in the 
remark above, is guilty of an obvious and stark perversion of 
the text. For example, the court, in every instance where 
they denounce a constitutional prohibition, direct their denun- 
ciation against Congress, and Congress alone. In every case 
enumerated in the paragraphs quoted by Mr. Douglas, where 
a denial of power is made by the court, that denial is expressly 
applied to the general legislature, and not to the State legis- 
latures. The reason for this is to be found in the Constitution, 
where it is to be seen, that all the powers specified by the 
court, so far from being, as Mr. Douglas alleges, forbidden 
alike to the Congress, the State legislatures, and the territo- 
rial assemblies, are denied to Congress alone, and by conse- 
quence, retained by the States. 

A brief consideration of some of the cases remarked upon 
in the Dred Scott decision, will more clearly illustrate this 
point. The court declare, for instance, that Congress may 
make no religious establishment, nor abridge the freedom of 
speech; but they do not say that the authorities of a State 
may not do one or both of these. A satisfactory explana- 
tion of this is, that the court had no authority to say it, inas- 
much as there is no provision in the Constitution forbidding 
to the States the power to establish any particular form of re- 
ligion. The question of religion, and the freedom of speech, 
are matters over which the States and their people have the 


exclusive jurisdiction. 
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Again, the court say, that Congress is forbidden to restrain 
the freedom of the press. Do they declare a similar prohibi- 
tion against the governments of the States? They do not, 
nor is there any authority by which they could, because the 
sovereignty over the press, not being specially denied to the 
States by the Constitation, is, of course, retained by the States 
within their respective limits. Nor has this power over the 
press been a void and unexercised power. ‘There is, perhaps, 
not a State in the Union which has not at some time qualified 
the freedom of the press by laws which, if passed by Congress, 
would have been unanimously denounced as unconstitutional. 
In Louisiana, and in most, if not all, of the Southern States, 
any publication tending to excite a rebellion in the slave popu- 
lation subjects its publisher to prosecution, fine, and impris- 
onment. 

The framers of the Constitution would have committed a 
curious oversight had they held out a bonus to licentiousness, 
by fostering powerful institutions, which recognized sover- 
eignty in neither the State nor general government. Mr. 
Douglas, however, avers that this oversight was committed, 
and announces the anomalous proposition, that all power over 
the press was forbidden alike to the Congress and the State 
legislatures. Happily for the country, this proposition startles 
us only from the pages of Harper’s Magazine, and is not to 
be found in the Constitution of the United States, or the decis- 
ions of the Supreme Court. These remarks apply in sub- 
stance to all powers referred to by the court, in the paragraphs 
quoted from the Dred Scott decision. On examination, it will 
be discovered that each and all of these powers are such only 
as the Constitution expressly and solely denies to Congress. 
In so far, however, as the points at issue are involved, the 
question, whether or not the powers cited by the court are 
forbidden to the States, is not of the remotest consequence. 
The following extract from the Dred Scott decision, shows the 
irrelevancy of all such questions. It is to be construed in con- 
nection with other extracts before quoted, wherein the court 
discuss the freedom of personal and property rights, against 
Congressional invasion : 

“Tt is a total absence of power, everywhere within the dominion of the United 
States, and places the citizens of a territory, so faras these rights are concerned, 
on the same footing with citizens of the States, and guards them as firmly and 
plainly against any inroads which the general government might attempt, under 


the plea of implied or incidental powers. And if Congress itself cannot do this— 
if it is beyond the powers conferred on the federal government—it will be admitted, 
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we presume, that it could not authorize a territorial government to exercise them. 
It could confer no power on any local government, established by its authority, to 
violate the provisions of the Constitution.” 


This is conclusive as to the entire question at issue. The 
vital point is here passed upon, and in language so explicit, 
that it is beyond the province of ingenuity to torture it from 
its legitimate sense. Considering this last quotation from the 
court, it is held that, by all fair and logical rules, Mr. Douglas 
has effectually sealed his own lips. He has announced that 
Congress is clothed with no authority to exclude slavery from 
the territories. He has further announced that he subscribes 
to the Dred Scott decision. Now, the Dred Scott decision de- 
clares, that Congress cannot authorize a territorial legisla- 
ture to exercise powers which it cannot exercise itself. These 
are the facts, and they will be thrown into a syllogistic form, 
to better illustrate the position into which Mr. Douglas is 
driven by the stress of his argument. The declaration of the 
Supreme Court is taken as a premise, since Mr. Douglas ex- 
pressly admits that declaration to be true. 

If the Congress of the United States cannot exercise a 
power, it cannot authorize a territorial legislature to exer- 
cise tt. 

The Congress of the United States has no power to exclude 
slavery from a territory; therefore, 


The territorial legislature has no power to exclude slavery 
from a territory. 

This states the whole matter. It is not strained, or remotely 
unjust ina single feature ; on the contrary, it is founded upon 
the express admissions of Mr. Douglas himself. _ By a reference 
to the last quotation from the Dred Scott decision, it will be 
seen that the first premise is its true and nearly literal state- 
ment. ‘The second premise embodies a principal doctrine in 
Mr. Douglas’s essay, and one on which he has often and elo- 
quently declaimed against the Wilmot Proviso. The two 
premises have thus received the sanction of his full endorse- 
ment. ‘The conclusion is inexorable from these premises, and 
hence it is claimed that by all the canons of candid debate, 
Mr. Douglas is forever estopped from advocating the doctrine 
of squatter sovereignty. 

With reference to the acquisition of territory and the duties 
of the Judiciary in relation to rights in the territories, the 
court say: 
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_ “Tt is a question for the political department of the government, and not the 
judicial ; and whatever the political department of the government shall recog- 
nize as within the limits of the United States, the judicial department is also 
bound to recognize and administer in it, the laws of the United States, so far as 
they apply, and to maintain in the territory the authority and rights of the gov- 
ernment, and also the personal rights, and rights of property of wndividual citizens, 
as secured by the Constitution.” 

Again, in a special allusion to the territory of Louisiana, 
the court thus define the general duty of Congress with re- 
spect to the government of the territories : 

“ At the time when the territory in question was obtained by cession from 
France, it eontained no population fit to be associated ve goss and admitted as a 
State ; and it therefore was absolutely necessary to hold possession of it, as a 
territory belonging to the United States, until it was settled and inhabited by a 
civilized community capable of self-government, and in a condition to be ad- 
mitted on equal terms with the other States as a member ofthe Union. Bus, as 
we have before said, it was acquired by the general government, as the representa- 
tive and trustee of the people of the United States, and it must therefore be held in 
that character for their common and equal benefit ; for it was the people of the sev- 
eral States, acting through their agent and representative, the federal government, 
who in fact acquired the territory mm question, and the government holds it for their 
common use, until it shall be associated with the other States as a member of the Union.” 

Language can scarcely be selected which would more vig- 
orously expound the position of the Southern democracy. 
Throughout this whole decision, in fine, are annunciated the 
thorough community of the territories, the equal and inde- 
structible right of their enjoyment by the common owners, and 
the efficient protection of this right by the national legislature. 

Mr. Douglas closes his essay with a maxim, in which he 
discovers the crystallization of a cardinal truth; and as it is 
conceived that the antidote should go forth with the poison, 
the present review concludes with the following, and counter 
truth, fundamental truth, enduring truth, indefeasible, con- 
stant, and immutable truth : 


As the territories are the common property of ail the people 
of the United States, and as Congress is, by virtue of the Con- 
stitution, as interpreted by the Supreme Court, ‘* Trustee” of 
the common property of all the people of the United States, it 
ts the religious duty of Congress, so long as tts trusteeship 
endures, to protect on the common property all the people of the 
United States, in the full enjoyment of all their rights of per- 
son and property.” ' 
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ART. ITL—BAYARD TAYLOR'S TRAVELS IN GREECE AND RUSSLA. 


Mr. Taytor is a sprightly, volatile, and correct writer, and a 
fashionable, common place, and hasty, if not superficial ob- 
server and thinker. He is a sort of miniature Macaulay, and 
because he is above want himself, and finds modern improve- 
ments conducing to his comfort and enjoyment, never doubts 
for a moment but that those improvements equally conduce to 
the well-being of all. Good railroads, good steamboats, 
good hotels, and abundance of trade and travel, must, he seems 
to think, occasion universal prosperity. He would not, proba- 
bly, credit the anecdote of the two Yankees who made five dol- 
lars each by swapping jackets, but neither he nor Adam 
Smith, nor Macaulay, nor any political economist, we 
presume, would doubt that if the “‘ swapping” be conducted 
on the grand scale, and the world does nothing else but travel 
about, bargain, trade, make profits, and keep up a continuous 
war of the wits, that, in time, everybody will get rich. The 
vulgar theory that labor creates wealth and trade (in general), 
but transfers it, finds no place in Mr. Taylor’s fashionable phi- 
losophy. Sucha writer is exceedingly agreeable to the mul- 
titude, because he holds out the prospect of universal well- 
being, attainable on easy terms. That heshould despise 
Greece, which has neither railroads nor good hotels, and hold 
the memory of Leonidas and his Spartans (who knew nothing 
of trade) in contempt, is quite natural. “Tis a popular way of 
thinking, too, because “ money is the only nobility” in the 
modern world, as “‘ valor” was in the ancient. 

Mr. Taylor is the embodiment and impersonation of what is 
called “ a sensible man”—he is never truthful, but always in 
the fashion. The prevailing mode, whether in morals, religion, 
polities, or dress, is his measure of right, the god of his idol- 
atry. He writes for the reading masses, not from calculation, 
but because among the masses he lives, and breathes, and has 
his being. It never occurs to such well-fed gentlemen as he 
and Mr. Macaulay, that beneath. the reading imasses—the 
maltitudinous parvenus—there is a mass of humanity ten 
times more numerous, who neither know how to read, nor are 
left time, leisure, or opportunity to read. For this “ strug- 
gling, heaving mass of humanity,” by coining whose groans 
and sighs such fashionable butterflies as Macaulay, Dickens, 
Sue, Dumas, Thackeray, &c., areenabled to ‘strut their hour 
upon the stage,” Mr. 'Tayler has no sympathies. He hates the 
noble, he hates the brave, he hates the religious, he hates the 
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poor. He adores only that class who govern throughout 
Christendom, whatever the form of government, the novi ho- 
mines, the nouveaux riches, the active, busy, meddlesome 
class of Christian Jews who “ stoop to conquer.” Shakspeare 
hasso admirably depicted this class of respectable (?) people 
for whom Mr. Taylor writes, that we quote his language. 
Shylock (who would have been Baron Rothschild, member of the 
British Parliament and the peer of royalty, had he lived in our 
day) thus speaks : 
“Signor Antonio, many a time and oft 

In the Rialto you have rated me 

About my moneys and my usances, 

Still have I borne it with a patient shrug, 

For sufferance is the badge of all our tribe. 

You call me misbeliever, cut-throat, dog, 

And spit upon my Jewish gaberdine, 

And all for use of that which is mine own.” 


No wonder an author, whose philosophy has no higher aim 
than physical well-being, should hold in equal contempt the 
enthusiasm of patriotism and the enthusiasm of religion. 

Describing the ruins of Sparta, Mra Taylor says : 

“T walked over the shapeless rubbish which covers the five hills without a 
single feeling of regret. There were great fighters before Agamemnon, and 
there are as brave men as Leonidas to-day. As for the race of military savages 
whom Lyeurgus, the man of ice and iron, educated here, who would wish to re- 
store them? The one virtue of the Spartans—bravery—is always exaggerated, 
because it is their only noble trait.” 

The man who has courage enough, and elevation of senti- 
ment enough, calmly, coolly, deliberately, to lay down his life 
for his country or his God, is the noblest of human kind. Such 
was Spartan courage—such the courage of Leonidas and his 
devoted band. Contrasting such courage with that of ordi- 
nary heroes, how nobly does Byron exclaim : 


“ Not so Leonidas and Washington, 
Whose every battle-field is holy ground, 
That tells of nations saved—not worlds undone.” 


When a man takes the classics “‘in the natural way,” 
learns them, becomes saturated with them, at school, nothing 
more improves and adorns the mind, nothing furnishes such 
continued and quiet enjoyment in the recollection and study in 
after-life. But a knowledge of the ancients and of ancient 
countries acquired from guide books, classical dictionaries, and 
travel, is worse than useless. 

We once told a distinguished man that ‘we did not pur- 
pose to have our son taught Greek, for it would be useless in 
these utilitarian times.” He replied, ‘It will help to make 
him a gentleman !” 
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Nothing is more beautiful in the mythology of the ancients 
than their belief in tutelary deities, who presided over foun- 
tains, cities, households, and other localities. This supersti- 
tion is happily employed by Virgil in the second book of the 
ineid, when Aneas, about to fly from burning and sacked 
Troy, says: 


“ Next, you, my servants, heed my strict commands 
Without the walls a ruined temple stands, 
To Ceres hallowed once ; a cypress nigh 
Shoots up her venerable head on high, 
By long religion kept, there bend your feet.” 


His sprightly account of his visit to the Fountain of the 
Muses, leaves the reader in doubt whether he and his mare 
Erato are indulging in irony or attempting the romantic. 
Master and mare are strikingly alike, lively, cheerful, and spir- 
ited, the styleof the one and the gait of the other are an eter- 
nal hand-gallop. The ‘ Travels of Bayard Taylor,” and of 
Erato, too, might be advantageously compressed into, or com- 
muted for, a single line of Virgil : 

“ Quadrupedante putrem sonitu quatit ungula campum,” 


But we will detain the reader no longer from the “ Haunts 
of the Muses,” and the gallant feats of Bayardo and Erato: 


‘Jn three hours we reached the foot of Helicon, and looked up at the streaks 
of snow which melt into the Fountain of the Muses. Presently a stream, as 
limpid as air, issued from the cleft heart of the mountain. 

“<O fons Blandusie, splendidior vitro,’ 1 exclaimed ; but it was a diviner than 
the Blandusian wave, which gurgled its liquid dactyls over the marble pebbles. 
Ajax and Themistocles had halted in the shade of a garden on the bank ; Fran- 
cois was unpacking his saddle bags ; so I leaped from Erato, my mare, knelt among 
the asphodels, and drank. The water had that sweetness and purity which 
makes you seem to inhale, rather than to drink it. The palate swam in the de- 
licious flood with a delight which acknowledged no satiety. ‘ What is this?’ I 
said, as I lifted up my head, ‘ can it be the Muses Fountain, coming down from 
yonder mountain.’ Whence this longing unsuppressed, in my breast—this de- 
sire that is springing, to be singing ? My veins are on fire, give me a lyre—I’ll 
beat Apollo—all hollow!’ ‘ Pshaw,’ said Frangois (who had just taken a 
draught), ‘he now can drink who chooses, at the Fountain of the Muses. Why 
you know, the gods and goddesses, and nymphs in scanty boddices, are now no 
more detected in the shrines to them erected. That was only a superstition, un- 
worthy aman of your position. To such illusions you’re no dupe—this water is 
very good for soup !’ 

‘“** Sound the hewgag, beat the tongon,’ exclaimed Braisted, who had not been 
thirsty, ‘Ibelieve you are both crazy.’ But the mare Erato also had taken a 
long draught from the stream, whinnied, whisked her tail, and galloped off, one 
line of hexameter after another, as we continued our journey. So I devoutly 
testify that Helicon is not yet dry, and the Fountain of the Muses retains its an- 
cient virtue.” 


This passage alone shows that our author has considerable 
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talents as a wag ; but waggery about Greece is quite as much 
out of place, as the Yankee trade of selling penknives over 
the tomb of Virgil. The “ Razor Strop man” is not more dig- 
nified or more witty than Mr. Taylor, and as both are fond of 
the ubiquitous, it would be well to enter into partnership and 
publish their stump speeches, witticisms, and adventures, 
conjointly in Harper’s Magazine, retaining the copy-right. 
The book would sell far better than the Lives of Greeley and 
Barnum, or Uncle Tom’s Log Cabin. 

He visits the Acropolis, and tries to show off his reverence 
for antiquity and his taste for the fine arts. The Parthenon 
does not absorb his mind, elevate his feelings, abstract his at- 
tention from the present, the past and the surrounding, soothe 
and compose him, as it would almost any other man but a 
Barnum or a Lord Elgin, but it causes him “ to tear the 
passions and affect hysterics.” Now, great grief produces this 
effect, but the sight of the beautiful, the classical, and the 
sublime, begets the opposite effect ; it soothes, tranquillizes, 
absorbs, composes. Erato would have acted her part better. 
She would not have perpetrated such miserable Yankee cant 
and affectation. 

Dr. Rush in his Treatise on the Diseases of the Mind, a 
work more distinguished for genius than any other written by 
an American, has paid a well-merited compliment to Shaks- 
peare, in saying that his play of King Lear contains “ an in- 
imitable history of all the forms of derangements.” The doctor 
often quotes from this work of fiction, to prove and illustrate 
his theories. Now Shakspeare describes King Lear as affect- 
ed with hysterica passio, not from viewing the Pyramids, the 
heavens, or the ocean, but from grief for the ingratitude and 
cruelty of his daughters. 

“ Lear —Q, how this mother swells up toward my heart ! 


Hysterica passio! down, thou climbing sorrow, 
Thy element's below.— Where is this daughter ?” 


Lord Byron does not have the hysterics at beholding the 
church of St. Peter’s. His emotions are natural. His soul is 
elevated more and more, as his thoughts become absorbed 
with the sublime prospect, but he remains calm, quiet, silent, 
and contemplative. No one venerated antiquity and loved 
the fine arts, or better appreciated them, than Byron ; no one 
less than Mr. Taylor. 

So much the better for Mr. Taylor, and the worse for Lord 
Byron. The love of antiquity gives men large and general 
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views, makes them despise the fashionable opinions of the 
hour, and become at once truthful and paradoxical. The 
man who does not speak and write paradoxes, speaks and 
writes falsehoods ; for popular opinions are all erroneous, or at 
least but partially, locally, and temporarily true, yet to differ 
from them is to be paradoxical. He who deals in general ab- 
stract truths—who has se..se enough to think for himself, and 
courage enough to express his thoughts, must be satisfied with 
self-approval, and’the hope that posterity will reverse the hasty, 
thoughtless, prejudiced judgment of his contemporaries. The 
public understand enough truth to manage admirably every- 
day affairs; but each man mistakes his little modicum of 
truth—what is true only to day, in his neighborhood, farm, 
village, or nation—for universal and perpetual truth. Tobe 
truthful is to be paradoxical, arid we take this occasion, Mr. 
Editor, to thank you for so often mentioning owr paradoxes. 

Now, we like Mr. Taylor as a man; we think he is frank 
and honest in the expression of his thoughts and opinions. He 
has luckily a popular way of thinking, or of adopting the 
common thought. He might think for himself, form his own 
opinions, but he is too busy travelling to take time for such 
unprofitable and suicidal labor. He now agrees with the world 
and the world with him, and they get along most cheerily to- 
gether. Why quarrel with his friends and turn misanthrope, 
by publishing truth which few will read and still fewer believe. 
No doubt he thinks that crinoline and foundling hospitals, uni- 
versal suffrage and elective judiciaries, are the greatest of human 
institutions, and will survive the Pyramids. Happy man! we 
envy him. But let him keep out of Greece. That is nota 
land for fashionable notions. We should not like to see a rail- 
road profaning the field of Marathon or a cotton factory built 
upon the site of the Parthenon. But let us follow our author to 
the Acropolis and the Parthenon. He thus writes: 


“Once having looked upon the Parthenon, it was impossible to look elsewhere, 
and I drew nearer and nearer, finding a narrow lane through the chaos of frag- 
ments piled almost as high as my head, until I stood below the western front. I 
looked up at the Doric shafts, colossal, as befitted the shrine of a goddess, yet 
tender and graceful as a flower stem, upholding without effort the massive en- 
tablature and shattered pediment, in one corner of which two alone remain of 
all the children of Phidias, and to my confusion, I must confess it, all my fine 
resolves were forgotten. I was seized with an overpowering mixture of that 
purest and loftiest admiration which is almost the same thing as love, and of un- 
mitigated grief and indignation. Well, consider mea fool if you like, but had I 
been alone, I should have cast myself upon the marble pavement, and exhausted 
in some hysterical way, the violence of this unexpected feeling.” 
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"Twas well, Mr. Taylor, you were not alone! Well you did 
not explode with pent-up passions, and like a ‘tornado shot 
into a magazine,” complete the ruin of the Parthenon, which 
time and Lord Elgin had begun! Love, admiration, grief and 
indignation, all to be let out at once from your hysteric breast! 
Why, you would have raised a greater storm than old Holus in 
the pages of Virgil. 

Our author is one of the last men we should suspect of 
hypocrisy. We doubt not his religious faith; yet we fear the 
manner in which he speaks of venerated religious forms, cere- 
monies, and observances, is calculated to shake the faith of 
other people. Christianity, stripped of the formal and extra- 
neous, degenerates into universalism and deism, and leads very 
soon to downright infidelity. Such has been its downward 
tendency in Boston, and such it will be everywhere. The 
Episcopal church, in both England and America, is attempting 
by high churchism to counteract this tendency. This new 
movement is headed by men equally remarkable for piety, 
learning and ability. If theirs be superstition, then is all 
religion superstition, for it is never found without ceremonial 
of some sort. If it be right to celebrate the birth-days of 
deceased warriors, surely it cannot be wrong to hold in venera- 
tion the memory of saints. A reasonable religion, squared 
down to philosophic rule, and reduced to human comprehension, 
is no religion at all. We must all believe what we cannot 
understand, or not only reject Christianity, but even dispute 
the existence of a material world. ‘“‘ Credo quia impossibile,” 
is not an altogether absurd maxim. A possible religion must 
certainly be a false one. Not only does the antiquity of the 
Greek Church entitle its ordinances to respect, but the purity 
of its creed also challenges our approval. See what Mr. Tay- 
lor himself says of it: 

“The Greek Church, however unlike the Roman, is better in its creed than in 
its forms, and its clergy, notwithstanding their ignorance, have a much higher 
moral character than the priests of Spain or Italy. As they are allowed to marry, 
they are saved from the scandalous excesses common to the latter. The absence 
of the doctrine of purgatory also takes away from them the opportunity of much 
pious extortion. The Church shorn of the monstrous excrescences of its forms, 
would differ but very little from that of England. A proposal on the part of the 


latter to enter into Christian fellowship with it, in the seventeenth century, was 
only prevented by the difference of doctrine on the subject of the Eucharist.” 


He often complains that he found the Greeks less tolerant in 
religious opinion than the Turks. A very tolerant spirit is 
not at all consistent with strong conviction and sincere faith. 
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The Turks are tolerant, because it is notorious they have little 
faith in their own religion ; the Greeks intolerant, because they 
are sincere and jealous Christians. The Virginia act of reli- 
gious toleration proceeded not from regard to religion, but 
from indifference to it with some, and downright infidelity in 
others. Religious toleration, as it is now understood, is one 
of the humbugs of the day, which the Mormon and other 
religious isms of the North will soon dissipate. He says: 

“The festivals of the Greek Church are fully as numerous, if not more so, than 
those of the Latin. Almost every third day is an corti, or holy day of some ven- 
erable unwashed saint, whose memory is duly honored by a general loafing-spell 
of all the inhabitants. The greatest benefit that could happen to Greece, and to 
all Southern Europe, would be the discanonization of ninetenths of their holy 
drones, who do enough harm by sanctifying indolence to outweigh a thousand- 
times the good they may have accomplished during their lives. God’s Sabbath is 
enough for man’s needs, and both St. George, the Swindler, and St. Polycarp, 
the Martyr, have sufficient honor shown them in the way of chapels, shrines, 
candles, and incense, to forego the appropriation of certain days, on which no 
one thinks particularly about them. Not only are the laborers idle and the shops 
generally shut on every one of these festival days, but the University schools and 
public offices are closed also. The Greeks are very zealous professors, and 
would exhibit much more progress as a people if they did not make a millstone 
of their religion and wear it around their necks.” 

Better wear that than the collar of the rapacious task-master, 
who would make them work twelve hoursaday. Better have 
too many holydays than none. Greece and the rest of South- 
ern Europe have not as yet adopted the high-pressure system 
of society, which begets paupers and millionaires, and riots in 
famine and starvation. Mr. Taylor speaks in terms of high 
commendation of the purity of the private domestic lives of the 
Greeks. He says also that they are desirous of acquiring 
knowledge, and learn with great facility. Add to this 
their religious zeal, their light work, and the absence of ex- 
treme destitution among them, and there is left little cause to 
regret their hesitancy to adopt that high-pressure system of 
progress which our author so much admires, but which, so 
far, has only doomed the masses to overwork and insufficient 
food and raiment. 

So soon as our traveller leaves Greece and embarks for the 
North, his book becomes very agreeable and somewhat in- 
structive. His trip by steamer up the Danube, and thence by 
stage across to Moscow, is the most interesting portion of his 
work—because he gives us quite a vivid description of a coun- 
try which will be new to most readers. His account of Mos- 
cow, though not possessing the same novelty, is quite graphic 
and masterly. As an agreeable writer of travels, when not 
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traversing classic ground, he is probably surpassed by no 
modern author. 

We now come to a portion of his book which we profoundly 
regret any American gentleman should have written. We 
have no doubt Mr. Taylor is a worthy and correct man. Men’s 
philosophies do not often control or color the moral tenor of 
their own lives; but when false and vicious, they are apt to 
exercise a most baleful influence on the lives and conduct of 
their readers. We allude to his studied and highly-wrought 
eulogy of the Foundling Hospital at Moscow. He tells us 
frankly that the institution is wltra-socialistic. Now, the 
ultra-socialists are the Free Lovers, who propose to break up 
the family relation altogether. What must be the state of 
that society which generates, among moral and enlightened 
men, such bestial doctrines? Will the South ever estimate 
properly her noble, moral, and Christian social institutions ? 
Never, until she begins to think for herself! She has not yet 
begun to do this; she has not yet begun even to justify her- 
self. Neither her press nor her statesman, while vilified by 
the North, have the spirit to propose a comparison between 
the working of their institution and ours. But the defence of 
the South only begins when she arraigns the North, and 
charges her with upholding and practising a social system that 
is inherently vicious, rather unchristian, immoral,. and un- 
natural. ‘The senator, the legislature; the statesman, the 
editor, whe does less than this when his section is assailed by 
Abolitionists, is false and recreant to the South! But South- 
ern politicians cannot rise to high places without Northern aid. 
The North holds the flesh-pots of Egypt. At present the cause 
of Southern rights and Southern equality is hopeless. The 
loaves and fishes are against us: 

“A Visrr ro tHe Founpiine Hosrrrat.—lIt was a pleasant change to me to 
turn my eyes, dazzled by the splendors of the Kremlin, upon an edifice which has 
neither gold nor jewels to show, but which illustrates the patriarchal or rather 
paternal character of the Russian government on the grandest scale. This is the 
Vospitatelnoi Dom, or Foundling Hospital : but the title conveys no idea of the 
extent and completeness of this Imperial charity. There are similar institutions 
in Paris, Stockholm, and Vienna, and other cities, on a much more contracted 
scale. Our New-York asylum for children, on Randall’s Island, though a most 
beneficent establishment, is still more limited in its operation than the latter. In 
Russia the Foundling Hospital is characterized by some peculiar and very inter- 
esting features which deserve to be generally known, as they are intimately 
connected with one of those tender, moral questions our civilization is afraid to 
handle. 


In every general view of Moscow, the eye is struck by an immense quadrangular 
building, or collection of buildings, on the northern bank of the Moskwa, directly 
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east of the Kremlin. The white front towers high over all the neighboring part 
of the city, and quite eclipses, in its imposing appearance, every palace, church, 
military barrack, or other building whatever. {t cannot be much less than a 
thousand feet in length, and at a venture I should estimate its size at three times 
that of the Capitol at Washington. The governorship of this institution is only 
second in importance to that of the city itself, and is always confirmed on a noble- 
man of distinguished rank and attainments. The importance of the post may be 
estimated when I state that the annual expenses of the Hospital amount to five 
millions of dollars. A portion of the government revenues is set aside for this 
purpose, in addition to which successive Ozars as well as private persons have 
richly endowed it. The entire property, devoted to the support, maintenance, 
and education of foundlings, in Russia, is said to amount to the enormous sum 
of five hundred millions of dollars. 

This stupendous institation was founded by Catherine II. immediately after 
her accession to the throne in 1762. Eight years afterward she established a 
branch at St. Petersburg, which has now outgrown the parent concern, and is 
couducted on a still more magnificent scale. The original design seems to have 
been to furnish an asylum for illegitimate children and destitute orphans. A 
lying-in hospital was connected with it, so that nothing might be left undone to 
suppress crime and misery in a humane and charitable way. The plan was, 
however, soon enlarged so as to embrace all children who might be offered with- 
out question or stipulation, the parents na/urally giving up their offspring to the 
service of the government which had reared them. Russia offers herself as mid- 
wife, wet-nurse, mother, and teacher, to every new soul for whom there is no 
place among the homes of her people, and nobly and conscientiously does she 
discharge her self-imposed duty. She not only takes no life (capital punish- 
ment, I believe, does not exist), but she saves thousands annually ! She, therefore, 
autocracy as she is, practically carries into effect one of the first articles of 
the ultra-socialistie code.” 


He concludes the chapter with an elaborate eulogy of this 
and like institutions. 

Paris, Stockholm, and Vienna, where, he states, there are 
similar institutions, are remarkable for the number of illegiti- 
mate births. In Vienna forty-seven per cent. of all the chil- 
dren born being bastards. 

Were such institutions everywhere within reach, the family 
‘relation would be broken up, because parents could not sup- 
port their own children at home and bear the enormous tax 
required to support the children in the hospitals. 





ART. IV.—USURY LAWS. 


Severat of the States have abolished usury laws, and a 
strong tendency is evinced in all the States to follow their 
example. Nota single essayist or legislator, who has written 
or spoken on the subject, seems to have the remotest idea of 
what interest or usury is, or what is the character of the con- 
sequences arising from the legal enforcement of contracts to 
pay interest, however exorbitant the rate. 

No lawyer, legislator, or judge of owr day, ever dreamed 
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that a promise to pay interest was a promise without a con- 
sideration to sustain it. The reader who will follow us, must 
prepare to soar far above the narrow quibbles, artificial reasons, 
and shallow technicalities of the law. We prepose to elevate 
him into the region of pure reason, true philosophy, and 
revealed religion. We believe no English or American lawyer 
ever had an idea of the meaning of the term consideration, 
which they so oftenemploy. It is exactly and fully defined 
by Jesus Christ, and by him only. “ Thou shalt do unto 
others, as thou wouldst that they should do unto you.” That 
is, we ought to bear equal burdens, endure equal labor for 
others, that we require of them. Hence, Moses forbid all in- 
terest-taking in the dealing of the Jews with one another. 
The injunction of Christ extends to dealings with all persons 
whatsoever. 

Human labor is the measure of value, and when none of 
that is given, or proposed to be given, there can be no valuable 
consideration. Capital is accumulated human labor in value, 
but interest represents no human labor, nor does the use of 
money or of anything else (not consumed in the use) repre- 
sent human labor. The contract to pay interest is not only 
void under the Jaw of Christ, but is equally void under the 
common and civil law rule, “ that a valuable consideration is 
necessary to sustain a promise or contract,” and that without 
it, it is, ‘‘ nudum pactum ex quo non oritur actio.” 

Interest is the tax which capital exploitates from labor. 
Capital commands labor—pays it nothing, unless where a part of 
capital itself is exchanged for labor. If I make ten thousand dol- 
lars by my labor ; stop work, and gradually spend my capital for 
other people’s labor, or the products of other people’s labor, I obey 
the Scripture injunction, and live according to the law ofour land ; 
for I exchange the results of my labor for the products of other 
people’s labor. Inow give value for value, as the law requires, 
and ** Do unto others as I would they should do unto me,” as 
the Scripture requires. 

But when I lend my ten thousand out, keep the principal 
intact, and live upon the $600 of interest, I give nothing to 
others in return for what I procure from them. I live wholly 
on other people’s labor, without laboring in return. I violate 
the injunction of Christ, and I violate the spirit of the com- 
mon law. I command labor like a master, but do not protect, 
take care of, govern, and provide for my laborers like a master. 
Iuive sy Exp.orration! (See the first three chapters of “ Can- 
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nibals All.” From the writers on political economy the charac- 
ter of “ value” will be best understood.) 

Were we to stop here, we should have written a purely 
agrarian argument; an argument tending to the overthrow 
of the whole institution of separate private property, and the 
establishment of cominunism in its stead. 

The socialists do stop here; and seeing the monstrous 
tyranny, oppression, and exaction often exercised by capital on 
private property, propose to abolish it altogether. 

The power of taxation belonging to capital, its command 
over skill and labor, are the means, and the only means, by 
which civilization is originated, is sustained, and kept in progress ; 
the only incentives to accumulation ; the only insurance office 
of society. The luxury and superfluity of the wealthy, their 
hoarded and garnered provisions, are the granaries of Egypt 
that supply the poor in time of famine. We should all be 
savages, if capital did not apply the lash of hunger to poverty, 
and require the simple poor to produce superabundance of the 
necessaries of life; and the skilful, artistic, and professional 
poor, to fabricate the elegancies and luxuries of life. Savages 
enjoy the whole fruits of their labor, yet, for want of the 
lash of capital, or the lash of the master, are poorer than our 
negroes—nay, poorer than the white laborers of Europe. 
Capital, by commanding and taxing labor, exercises a_neces- 
sary part in the government of society. It is but a form of 
slavery: the best form to stimulate skill into exercise, com- 
petition, and improvement; while domestic slavery answers 
but for common, simple laborers. 

But neither masters, nor capitalists, should be permitted to 
be too cruel, oppressive, or exacting. Law should permit and 
enforce contracts, for reasonable rent, profits and interest ; 
should prohibit and punish the unreasonable. Experience 
will teach what is, in general, a fair rate of interest. Rural 
tenantry should be slaves, for law cannot ascertain the rea- 
sonable rate of rent, and in the absence of law, landlord’s exact 
such heavy rents as to starve free tenantry. Nature, domestic 
affection, and self-interest, suffice to guard the interests of the 
slave. He is sure to be (in the general) well treated, because 
he is part of his master’s family, and part of his property. 

The proposal to enforce contracts for interest, however enor- 
mous, arises from the let-alone doctrine of political economy, 
which teaches that all human merit consists in successful 
competition, and in taking advantage of the poor, the weak, 
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and the unfortunate part of mankind, and that all human 
prosperity results from the War of the Wits. It is the busi- 
ness, the sole business of government to protect the weak. 

Political economy, and anti-usury law legislators, propose 
to hold the weak while the strong rob them. 

Yes, Mr. Editor, call it one of our paradoxes if you please 
—but the proposition to repeal all laws against usury, isa 
proposition that government shall help the rich, the fortunate, 
the astute, to fleece the poor, the unlucky, and the weak- 
minded. 

For Southern men to propose such a measure is monstrous; 
for the only philosophical defence of domestic slavery is, that 
the ordinary dominion, exactions, or exploitation of capital, 
induces a worse form of slavery. But the men who propose 
this measure in effect assert that the exploitation of capital, 
if it extend, Shylock like, to the “ pound of flesh,” to the last 
dollar, should be encouraged and enforced. 

Moderate interest, moderate rents, and moderate profits, 
which just suffice to keep industry and competition alive, to 
encourage accumulation and providence for the future, and to 
advance civilization, are no violation of the scripture rule. 
When our fellow-man, by the use of his capital, compels us to 
labor for such purposes, we cannot complain that he is not do- 
ing as he would be done by, unless we think it better to be an 
idle savage than a civilized laborer. 

The legal maxim, that a valuable consideration is necessary 
to sustain a contract, is, like all legal maxims, but partially 
true. Philosophy and law cannot get along together, while 
the Bible is the best test of philosophy. 

In conclusion, we have merely to say, that he only is the 
true friend of property, who would restrict its power within 
reasonable and tolerable limits; he its worst enemy, who 
would aid it in enforcing monstrous exactions, which end in 
begetting social revolutions and in destroying that property, 
whose rights it was proposed to extend. The history of Europe 
for the last century is pregnant with bloody examples to de- 
ter us from such a course. Capital, by its undue exactions, 
begets socialism ; that proposes to destroy capital. There are 
no socialists, no agrarians, no enemies of property at the 
South. None will arise, unless we make capital a scourge 
of oppression, instead of a mild stimulant to industry. 
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ART, V.—MODERN AGRICULTURE.* 


“Tn nova fert animus mutatus dicere formas corpora.””—Ovid. 


Now, Mr. Reader, we are going to try to serve you up a dish 
of philosophy, and don’t complain of us for surfeiting you with 
such indigestible intellectual food; for in this instance, at least, 
we prepare the repast set before you at the ‘special instance 
and request” of the Editor. When he furnishes tough viands, 
we have not the culinary skill to elaborate for you tender 
dishes. 

The work before us deals only with philosophy in its most 
recondite, subtle, and abstruse forms. Prejudiced as we are 
against all philosophy, and especially against agricultural phi- 
losophy, we have seldom been so pleased, fascinated and ab- 
sorbed, as while reading this volume. The author cautiously, 
ingeniously, and gradually carries us along with him, convin- 
cing us step by step, that every fact, every proposition, every 
deduction, and every theory, which he states or propounds, is 
true. We, however skeptical, before laying down the book, 
became almost a convert to philosophical farming and agricul- 
tural chemistry. We feel that it is true—that it is all true! 
Yet a lingering doubt remains, and as deliberation cools the 
mind, we begin to doubt (though it be all truth) whether it be 
all of the truth—whether “there be not more things in 
heaven and earth than he e’er dreamed of in his philosophy” — 
whether it be not defective (like all systems of moral or medi- 
cal philosophy) in analyzing, detecting, exposing, and explain- 
ing but a part, instead of the whole of the facts on which a 
theory should be erected? If so—if there be in the soil, in 
the climate, in the season, in the plants, in the atmosphere, 
and in the manures, thousands of minute, subtile, delicate 
substances, elements, causes, or agencies, which no analy- 
sis can detect, and therefore no philosophy can enumerate, 
weigh, balance, and generalize, is not a system founded 
on such a partial knowledge of facts more calculated to 
mislead than to guide aright? In the hands of men of 
much genius and of little experience, such books always do 
more harm than good. Peas and philosophy may get along 
tolerably together with the cautious, experienced farmer, who 
cultivates the peas a great deal and pays little attention to the 





* Letters on Modern Agriculture. By Baron Von Lursic. New-York, John 
Wiley, 1859. 
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philosophy ; but in the hands of a bold, dashing man of genius 
like Mr. Jefferson, the “philosophy” always smothers “ the 
peas.” ° 

We cannot tell what is a right action without knowing all 
the attendant circumstances, and therefore cannot prescribe 
universal, unbending rules for human conduct. This difliculty 
stands in the way of a moral philosophy. The physician can- 
not prescribe for a patient from a mere knowledge of the name 
of his disease, and of its general character, for the age, idio- 
syncracy, habits of life, &c., of the patient, the stage of the 
disease, the climate in which he lives, the peculiar type of the 
diseases of the season, and many other minute and subtile 
causes, control the effects of the remedies to be administered. 
Seeing this, the doctors have had the good sense to give up, 
in a great measure, the nosological practice which treated 
diseases according tu their names, and adopted the pathological 
system, which watches the symptoms, the existing phenome- 
na, and attacks those symptoms and phenomena, regardless 
of nosological nomenclature. Now, what the farmers want 
is a system of agricultural pathology, which shall not abjure 
philosophy, but teach men how and when to employ it—teach 
them that it is equally dangerous to trust too much to theory, 
or too mach to experience. But part of the secrets of nature 
and the ways of Providence are known either to the philoso- 
pher or to the practical man. Each of them is too apt to rely 
on his peculiar kind of knowledge. Each should recollect that 
the warning, “A Paul may plant and an Apollos water, but 
God alone can give the increase,” is not a mere figure of speech, 
but a great practical truth, disregard of which will, in the 
long run, involve the,farmer in ruin. No one can tell what 
to-morrow may bring forth. Crosses and afflictions will come, 
droughts and floods, and hundreds of diseases and blights, will 
occasionally cut short the crop. Neither philosophy nor ex- 
perience can foresee such misfortunes, account for them, pre- 
vent them, nor remedy them. General rules in agriculture 
are all that philosophy or experience can teach. Exact and 
universal truth is known only to God. 

How strange are the analogies between the moral, animal, 
and vegetable world! Each is governed by opposing and duly- 
balanced forces. ‘There is nothing good in either which in 
excess does not become evil. The moralist, the physician, and 
the farmer, must alike avoid panaceas; and yet the besetting 
sin of mankind is to try to simplify all things, and reduce 
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them to a few general rules. What are poisons when unduly 
employed, or given in large doses, becomes invaluable medi- 
dines when used on proper occasiorts and in minute quantities. 
Manures are but the medicines of plants, which become poi- 
sons when improperly administered. 

Man’s passions, affections, emotions, sympathies, appetites, 
tastes, feelings, &c., are the opposing and concurrent forces 
which sustain his moral life. They are all good and useful 
when properly balanced, noxious when too weak or too strong. 
It is the business of the moral philosopher to encourage the 
growth of those passions and faculties which are too feebly 
developed, and to check those that are running to excess; in 
fine, to watch moral symptoms and preserve a proper balance, 
he too should be a pathologist, always endeavoring to approx- 
imate the true, never presumptuously expecting to attain it. 
Man’s moral nature is more various, complex, and difficult of 
comprehension, than animal or vegetable nature ; but complex 
as it is, it is our duty to make laws to punish its grosser 
aberrations, and to write systems of morals to expound and en- 
force its most delicate duties. Our physical being is not half 
so simple and intelligible as that of plants. ‘‘ We are wonder- 
fully and fearfully formed.” No anatomist can thoroughly 
dissect our frames, no physician detect the thousand causes of 
our health or our sickness. Yet the study and the practice of 
medicine and surgery should not be given up in despair. Be- 
cause all diseases caunot be cured, is no reason why we should 
attempt to heal none. Because the whole truth of medical 
science is not attainable, does not justify us in rejecting the 
science altogether. 

Agricultural philosophy, which treats of the vegetable king- 
dom, a world far less various and complex than either the 
moral or animal world, may hope to attain nearer to certainty 
and to greater usefulness, than moral or medical philosophy. 
Those who deride the former, will find far more reason to be 
skeptical of the latter. 

But, at least, all men are philosophers, and those most dog- 
matical who are least profound. The old woman, with her 
‘“‘varbs” and simples, will lecture by the hour on the causes 
and cures of diseases, and offer to furnish you remedies, ascer- 
tained by her little experience, which, she assures you, are 
universal specifics. She has her system, her theory, her phi- 
losophy, deduced from the generalization df a few facts. The 
regular physician builds up his theory by the same process. 
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His system is founded on millions of facts, observed by hun- 
dreds of thousands of wise men for two thousand years past. 
He is more doubtful, more modest, less dogmatical, than our 
old woman, because he is wiser than she. 

Every well-to-do farmer, with his walking cane, thick gloves, 
and broad-brimmed hat, who has succeeded in making a dozen 
good crops, will, merely from his own observation and expe- 
rience, most oracu'arly lay down for you the whole theory and 
practice of agriculture—for all times, all seasons, all soils, all 
crops, and all climates. He, too, is a philosopher, a Sir Oraele, 
with none of the infirmities of a Solomon, or a Newton, who 
grew less confident as they grew more learned ; and who, at 
last, viewing at a distance the mighty field of unexplored 
knowledge before them, confessed in despair they knew noth- 
ing. Our farmer has no such weaknesses : he is sure he knows 
everything on every subject; and his success in money- 
making inclines half his neighbors to the same opinion. 

Give us Baron Von Liebig’s philosophy in preference, which 
deduces its theories from the learning and experience of two 
thousand years past. The latter will often be wrong; the 
former always wrong, because the exact facts on which his 
theory is founded will never reeur:—the same field, with the 
same elements of soil, and with the same seasons and the same 
crops, will never be in cultivation again. 

The doctor who, without experience of: his own, practises 
merely from the book, will kill half his patients. The farmer 
who relies merely on book knowledge will lose his crops. The 
moralist who attempts to go like the bear straight-forward 
through life, under the guidance of moral rules, deduced from 
books on ethics, regardless of attending circumstances, will be 
in continual collision with his fellow-men ; and like another 
‘* Philosopher Square,” will find that his unbending moral rules 
unfit him for society, and involve him in unintentional wrong- 
doing. Each man must acquire his own experience, and can 
neither beg, buy, nor borrow it from others. This self-expe- 
rience is, however, a far safer guide when combined with book 
knowledge, than when aided only by the crude theories of the 
practical, but ignorant. 

From what precedes we deduce a conclusion of vast import- 
ance to mankind, and one which we believe is new—to wit: 
‘‘That no philosophical, system of morals, of medicine, or of 
agriculture can be true, because all the facts from which a 
true theory must be deduced can never be known to man. 
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Yet, as the theories of the learned rest on the observation of a 
vast number of facts, they are nearer truth than those of the 
ignorant, which are deduced from the knowledge of a very few 


facts.” 
Our author gives us a pleasing and beautiful theory of the 


perpetual youthfulness of the earth, our common parent. He 
shows how nothing can be wasted, nothing can decay, growold- 
er, be jost ordestroyed. A perpetual round of change and of ap- 
parent destruction, preserves everything unchanged, fresh, 
youthful, and stationary. The world is a great theatre of met- 
amorphosis, that tells only of “forms changed into new 
bodies.” So far as the human mind can understand or dis- 
cover, the eleraents which compose our bodies are as inde- 
structible and eternal as our souls. They neither decay, grow 
older, nor cease to exist. The theory is at first agreeable, but 
as the immensity of the field of contemplation opens before us, 
pain succeeds to pleasure, and the mind staggers and recoils 
from the vain effort to penetrate its mysteries, and to compre- 
hend its magnitude. In his sixth letter he says: 


“The quantity of nourishment in the air compared with its mass is very 
small. If all the carbonic acid and ammonia dispersed throughout the atmo- 
sphere were collected in one stratum around the earth, and possessed the same 
density as at the surface of the sea, the layer of carbonic acid would be a little 
more than eight feet high, and that ofammonia less than a quarter of an inch. 
Both are absorbed by plants, and the quantity of these gases in the atmosphere 
consequently diminishes. 

“Were the whole surface of the earth a continuous meadow, from each hectare 
(two and a half acres) of which 100 ewt. of hay was yearly reaped, these plants 
would in twenty-one or twenty-two years exhaust the whole of the carbonic acid 
in the air, and the whole living creation would at the same time come to an end. 
The air would no longer support plants, that is, would no longer furnish them 
with an indispensable condition of life. 

“ Weknow that careful provision is made for the continued duration of orga- 
nic life. Men and animals live on plants. All organized beings have but a pence 
and comparatively short-lived existence. In the vital process of animals the foo 
which nourishes them is transformed into its original form, and the same changes 
take place with plants and the bodies of all animals after death, Their com- 
bustible elements reassume the form of carbonic acid and ammonia. Both 
of these substances cre gaseous, and return to the atmospheric sea, to serve 
once more for the formation and nourishment of a new generation. 

* We thus see that the duration of organic life, in reference to the combus- 
tible elements forming the frame of plants and animals, is intimately connected 
with the return of these conditions. The perpetual round of change, which the 
Creator has traced out for them, may to a limited extent be influenced by man, 
but it goes on without him. 

“ Whenever food, in the form of corn and other produce abounds, then men 
and animals will be found to consume it, and then, in fulfilling the urgent natural 
law of self-preservation, continuously reconvert the food that supports them 
into its original elements. 

“The atmosphere is never at rest; even in the absence of every breeze, it is 
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in continual ascending and descending motion. The food that gives it up to 
plants at one spot, is immediately replaced from another—from ever-flowing 


” 


sources. 


The most valuable and interesting parts of the work are 
those in which he treats of the spoliation system of agricul- 
ture. Here he brings the results of scientific analysis to the 
aid of common sense and everyday experience. All practical 
men know that every crop removed from the land exhausts it 
to some extent—that you must put back on the land in the 
form of manure as much as you take from it in crops. Analy- 
sis of the soil and of the grain crop shows, that in removing 
the grain we carry off elements of fertility that cannot be 
restored by manuring with the fodder and straw alone. 
Some equivalent for the loss by the grain must be returned to 
the land. In a manufacturing country, with numerous small 
towns and a dense country population, it is easy to preserve, 
and even to increase, the fertility of the soil. In sucha coun- 
try all the crops are consumed at home, and the manure aris- 
ing from them near at hand to be restored to the fields. This 
restoration would preserve their original fertility. The ma- 
nure arising from the refuse of various manufactures, and that 
derived from the atmosphere, would go to tncrease their fer- 
tility. 

England is happily situated in this respect. She imports 
and consumes more than two hundred millions of dollars worth 
of agricultural products annually, which becomes an annual 
addition to the fertility of her soil: But what she gains the 
countries which export their agricultural products lose; and 
we are chief among the losers. We live by shipping off and 
selling annually part of our lands—for to part with the ele- 
ments that constitute the fertility of the soil, is in effect to 
part with the land itself. 

The great political economist Say (with singular inconsist- 
ency) maintains this same doctrine. He and Adam Smith 
abound in more absurdities and contradictions than any men 
who ‘“ per fas aut nefas” ever got the name of philosophers. 
The protectionist and the free-trader will find in them equal 
authority for their doctrines. See what this free-trader says 
against his own philosophy : 


“There are many of the provinces of France that are miserable enough at 
be . ‘ * . . . a ‘ 
present, yet want nothing but towns to bring them into high cultivation. Their 
situation would indeed be hopeless if we were to adopt the system of that class 
of economists which recommends the purchase of manufactures from foreign 
countries with tlie raw produce of domestic agriculture.” 
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All true! but strange doctrine from the free-trader, Jean 
Baptiste Say. We of the South until recently have neglected all 
interests but that of agriculture, and thereby exhausted our 
lands and impoverished our country. Of late years a strong 
reaction has taken place: cities and towns are arising and 
flourishing, manufactures springing intu existence, education 
better attended to, our people kept at home by the growing at- 
tractions of home, more of our crops consumed at home, and 
manures imported to restore the loss of fertility in our soil, oc- 
casioned by an unavoidable export of a large agricultural sur- 
plus. 

The Batance or Manure is the true balance of Trade, and 
the great secret of national growth, wealth, prosperity, and 
strength! State governments are now active in advancing 
all industrial interests. State protection is the order of the 
day. In this new departure which the South has taken, this 
Review has ably and laboriously led the way. Federal pro- 
tection, a protective tariff, would but rivet our chains, and 
continue our dependence. We must take care of ourselves. 

Motives stronger than national wealth now combine to urge 
the South forward in her new policy. Honor and inde- 
pendence require that she should produce, or be capable at a 
moment’s warning to produce, within herself, all the comforts 
and necessaries of life. Assailed by England and the North, 
she should be prepared in an emergency to live without trade 
with either. The reader will find the doctrines which we ad- 
vocate better expressed by our author than by anything we 
can add. His reasoning is clear, close, and consecutive. His 
style lucid, concise, nervous, fervid, and eloquent. In truth, 
as an author and philosopher, he is the equal of any man of 
the age. At page 143, he writes: 

“In the produce of his fields, the farmer sells in reality his lands; he sells in 
his crops certain elements of the atmosphere that are constantly being replaced 
from that inexorable store, and certain constituents of the soil that are his ve 
erty, and which have served to form out of the atmospheric elements the body 
of the plant, of which they themselves constitute re ae parts. In altogether 
alienating the crops of his fields, he deprives the land of the conditions for their 
reproduction. A system of farming, based upon such principles, justly deserves 
to be branded as a system of spoliation. Had all the constituents of the soil, 
carried off from the field in the products sold, been, year after year, or rotation 
after rotation, returned to the soil, the latter would have preserved its fertility to 
the fullest extent ; the grain of the farmer would indeed have been reduced by 
the repurchase of the alienated constituents of the soil, but it would thereby 
have been rendered permanent. 

“ The constituents of the soil are the farmer's capital; the elements of food 


supplied by the atmosphere, the interest of this capital ; by means of the former 
he produces the latter. By selling the produce of his farm he alienates a por- 
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tion of his capital and its interest ; in returning ‘to the land the constituents of 
the soil removed in the crops he simply restores his capital to the field. * * * 
It is not the land itself that constitutes the farmer's wealth, but it is in the 
constitutents of the soil, which serve for the nutrition of plents, that this wealth 
truly consists......, 

“The deplorable effects of the spoliation system, are nowhere more striking 
than in America, where the early colonists in Canada, in the State of New-York, 
in Pennsylvania, Virginia, Maryland, ete., found tracts of land, which for many 
years, by simply plovghing and sowing, yielded a succession of abundant wheat 
and tobacco harvests ; no falling off in the weight or quality of the crops, re- 
minded the farmer of the necessity of restoring to the lands the constituents of 
the soil carried away in the produce. 

“ We all know what has Fanaa of those fields. In less than two generations, 
though originally so teeming with fertility, they are turned into deserts, and in 
many districts brought to a state of such absolute exhaustion, that even now, 
after having lain fallow for more than a hundred years, they will not yield a 
remunerative crop of a cereal plant.” 


There is no part of his work more interesting than his 
Twelfth Letter, in which he gives an accountof Roman agricul- 
ture, with quotations from many Roman authors on the sub- 
ject. We simply refer the reader to this part of the: book, not 
having time or space for extracts. Speaking of the loss of 
manures occasioned by the immense consumption of grain by 
the ancient city of Rome, (which is supposed to have had in 
the time of Adrian a population of three millions), he says: 

“In the same way the sewers of the immense a of the Ancient World 
engulfed in the course of centuries the prosperity of the Roman sae and 
when the fields of the latter would no longer yield the means of feeding her pop- 
ulation, those same sewers devoured the wealth of Sicily, Sardinia, and the fertile 
lands on the coast of Africa. 

“ The fertility of the land has remained unimpaired for centuries in such parts 
only where an agricultural population dwells crowded together on a compara- 
tively small area, and where the tradesmen and craftsmen inhabiting the small 


towns thinly scattered over that area, till their own little plots of ground with 
the assistance of their journeymen.” 


The result of his theory is simply this: that we must re- 
store to the soil the elements of fertility abstracted by the 
exported crops. This we may do more cheaply by the pur- 
chase of guano, lime, and other marine and mineral manures, 
and by the ploughing in of green crops, than by purchasing 
the sewerage of distant cities where our crops have been con- 
sumed. The South should encourage home consumption, by 
building up towns, villages, manufactures, etc.,at home. This 
will keep part of her manure at home. But she must have 
an agricultural surplus for export, and to supply this exhaus- 
tion of her soil, must purchase guano, lime, etc., and raise 
and plough in green crops. 


4 
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ART, VI.—SOUTH CAROLINA—A COLONY AND STATE. 


[Some months since, in noticing the address of Mr. Trescot before the His- 
torical Society of South Carolina, we expressed the wish to extract a few pas- 
sages from it, for the benefit of our readers. A subsequent examination has sat- 
isfied us that it is one of those carefully prepared, able, and elaborate documents 
which can be studied everywhere with advantage, and which ought to take a 
place among those which it is our aim to collect from every source for permanent 
preservation. The original department of the Revirw is sufficiently extended 
in its scope and character to warrant us occasionally in occupying a few pages in 
this manner. The oration was originally published in the Charleston Mercury, 
from which we copy it.]—Eb. 


Mr. PRESIDENT AND GENTLEMEN: However political philosophers 
may disagree as to the respective merits of a consolidated or a feder- 
al government—however commentators on the Constitution may dif- 
fer as to the leading idea of its provisions and the shape into which 
its founders expected it to develop, this much is certain, that now 
States have become the great factors by which nearly all of our re- 
sults are accomplished, that State pride, State influence, State enter- 
prise, as distinguished from the action of our central congressional 
government, are the means by which, and the channels through 
which, the far larger and more important part of our daily life is con- 
ducted. 

If an American be asked abroad, of what country are you, his first 
impulse is to answer, I am a New-Yorker, a Virginian, a Massachu- 
setts man, or a Carolinian, as the case may be. Whatever his pride 
in his nationality, his home instincts and affections are bounded by 
State lines. And as the English Queen said, that when she was 
dead they would find “Calais” graven in her heart, so in every 
American heart there is written the name of the locality, obscure, hid- 
den away from the eyes of historians and geographers, in the nook 
of some great mountain range, in the cove of some vast river, in the 
rich valley of some empire State, but the spot still around which all 
that is truly his life revolves; where the governor’s review made the 
event of his schoolboy days; where judges, holding the State com- 
mission, first impressed him with the majesty of law; where his first 
vote was cast for member of the State Legislature ; where the tax for 
the State road or the State capitol was warmly discussed by his el- 
ders when they met at the village post-office or gathered around the 
dinuer table; the spot, in short, where local interests, acting on local 
affections, introduced him from boyhood into a sphere of higher ac- 
tivity, and taught him first both his duties and his privileges as a 
citizen. 

And this strong State influence governs wider interests. Has the 
President an important office to fill, he must select the State before 
he can scrutinize the fitness of the man—for New-York, and Vir- 
ginia, and Pennsylvania, and Ohio, must have appointments of such 
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and such dignity. Let any individual Senator show ever so great 
ability, if he ceases to be the expression of his State, he is powerless 
for good. So that really, though the central government has im- 
mense patronage, it cannot use it except under State confirmation ; 
for example after example in our political history bas proven that, 
powerful as is the government at Washington, it never has made, and 
it never can make, any man strong enough to fight against his own 
State—while the cordial support of any State, the smallest in the 
Confederation, can invest even an ordinary man with almost measure- 
less importance. A curious illustration of the mode in which this 
State sentiment not only controls the national policy but divides the 
national glory, may be found in the history of the late Mexican war. 
Every one must have observed how jealously the surplus of national 
fame was, so to speak, distributed among the States; how the public 
interest in the several States concentrated upon the achievements, not 
so much of the army, as of the Kentucky regiment, and of the Mis- 
sissippi regiment, and the Palmetto regiment; how at the close of the 
war, the general national reputation was shared out in small parcels 
to the host of volunteers who'scattered homeward, each to contrib- 
ute his mite to his State treasury and to become the hero of his lo- 
cal newspaper. 

One of the consequences of this predominating State influence, 
taken in connection with the fact that most of the original thirteen 
States had independent colonial existence before the Revolution, has 
been, that the attention and interest of our people have been more 
attracted to their State histories than to the record of their federal 
life. But while this condition of things ought long since to have pro- 
duced elaborate State histories, the sphere of State action has been 
so domestic, and under our constitution the great national events 
which form the usual staple of history have been so entirely within 
the province of our federal government, that it is impossible to im- 
part to the records of any State that broad and general interest which 
history demands. For example, the public opinion of any one State 
might be decisive in a crisis of public affairs, and yet nobody but the 
citizens of the State would feel any direct interest in the details of 
the State struggle, embracing, as they would, the political history of 
men utterly unknown beyond their cities and counties. And as in 
our confederacy every State has a private as well as a public life, the 
State historian is compelled either to confine himself to the resulting 
influence of the State, which can be generally summed up in a para- 
graph, or by dwelling upon local interests and local worthies, to con- 
tract his narrative to a scope as narrow in comparison to general his- 
tory, as is the domestic life of a great man to the larger sphere of his 
public achievement. 

There is another and very important limitation to the scope of 
State histories ; and that is, that while the great colonial divisions of 
the country have been sub-divided into many States, the original 
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colonies had each but one centre from which radiated their separate 
histories, and thus the interest of several States is in great measure 
confined to that one State which contains their old centre of civili- 
zation. ‘Thus, the settlement of Plymouth and Jamestown might, in 
a very general sense, be considered as including the .essential history 
of the English colonization of this country, and the two might, in a 
broad analysis, be considered as histerical types. In this sense the 
States which have gradually and only very recently been developed 
from the territorial embryo into representative existence, can scarcely 
be said to have any history at all. Ohio, Indiana, Wisconsin, and 
Iowa, have been settled so regularly, so entirely in accordance with 
the established, normal principles of our growth, that the events of 
their history possess no more individuality than any sum selected as 
theexample of an arithmetical rule, 

Difficult, therefore, as a State history must always be, from the 
character of its material and the necessary but honest prejudices 
which belong to it, there is always a preliminary question to be answer- 
ed before it can even be undertaken—a question of paramovnt interest 
to a society which, like ours, professes for its object the cultivation 
and illustration of State history—and that is: Has our State a his- 
tory to be illustrated? I propose then, to-night to consider, however 
briefly and imperfeetly, whether South Carolina can claim an histori- 
cal place in the Union; and if so, upon what elements of character 
and upon what achievement that claim rests. 

When I ask gravely whether South Carolina has a history, I do 
not of course mean whether there are interesting passages in the 
story of her colonization—whether the events of her colonial life, the 
deeds and men of her revolutionary period, the policy and speeches 
of her statesmen in more recent times, have not extended their fame 
beyond her own narrow limits, and become part or pareel of our 
national history. Almost every State in our confederacy contains 
some famous spot, or has given to the country some famous man. 
Bunker Hill is in Massachusetts, Independence Hall in Pennsylvania, 
Lake Champlain in Vermont, Saratoga in New-York, and New- 
Orleans in Louisiana. These places have all been the scenes of 
great events, and you cannot separate the spot from the achievements. 
So obscure villages and old farmsteads and deserted homes are scat- 
tered all over the land, which have been consecrated as the birth- 
places of the great men who have lived and died among us. But 
this alone cannot make a State historical in any broad sense. What 
I wish to know is, whether South Carolina has made any special 
contribution to the general civilization of the Union—whether she 
has given to the past any distinctive element which has modified the 
grand result ; and if so, whether she has done her work, or whether 
her character is a living principle, still active for good. 

I trust that I approach the subject with the truthful gravity which 
alone becomes it. I cannot, indeed I would not, forget that | 
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am a son of Carolina, born to a large inheritance of honorable 
fame, surrounded and sustained by high and noble memories; 
that far behind me, guarding the spotless shield of my native 
State, stand the monumental effigies of greut men made perfect ;* 
that it is my privilege to walk in the light of glorious examples. 
I cannot forget that, as the years have gone by, into her bosom have 
been gathered the venerable men and the pure women whose lips and 
lives have taught me to be true, and just, and brave; and that to me 
her very soil is holy ground. Forget! who of us can forget—who 
of us but feels that nothing, neither time, nor trouble, nor the dim 
eye, nor the dull ear, can separate us from the love of South Caro- 
lina—ecan shut us out from the solemn music of the wind in her pine 
forests, the glory of the sunlight on her broad marshes, the glow of 
the great ocean as it clasps her beautiful coasts—all those sights and 
sounds with which she nursed the sentiment of our youth, refreshed 
the vigor of our manhood, and with which she will soothe the hours 
of that long twilight when we will all creep gladly to her bosom, 
there to rest forever ! 

But this strong State affection, although pure and earnest, although 
right even when it is unreasoning, is not enough. Indeed, this very 
enthusiasm has betrayed us into more than one extravagance, and of 
late South Carolina has been wounded in the house of her friends. 
More than once has the calm self-respect of the old Carolina breeding 
been caricatured by the consequential insolence of a yulgar imitation. 
Forced, perhaps by circumstances, to think of ourselves more than 
was profitable, we have learned to talk about ourselves much more 
than was needful. We seem, somehow, to have become uncertain of 
our old position, and boast of our birthright in language which we 
never inherited from our fathers. It cannot he amiss then to look 
back gravely, not only upon what we have been, but why we have 
been, and thus realize the advice of the poet—advice as practical in 
its effect as it is lofty in its expression : 

“Love thou thy land with love far brought 
From out the storied past, and used 
Within the present, but transfused 

Through future time, by power of thought.” 

The history of South Carolina, like that of all the original States, 
divides itself into three periods: its settlement, its colonial govern- 
ment, and its existence as a State since the Revolution. 

The various attempts made to settle Carolina before the first per- 
manent English colony was established, possess, I think, very little 
direct interest for us. Picturesque passages of life they furnish. ‘The 





* Twas the old gallant English blood, 
And many a shadewy ancestor 
Guarding his sculptured arms afar, 
That day in memory stood. 
(Mas. Howe’s “ Words for the Hour,” p. 36. 
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old steel-clad warriors, the naked Indians, the majestic solitary rivers, 
the stillness of the great rich forests, are all beautiful and trae enough 
for poetry or art. But they have all gone far away from us. Like 
Rebaud’s Column, with its graceful wreaths of laurel and native jes- 
samine, what was fair has faded, and what was strong has crumbled ; 
and the very land on which that famous memorial stood, upon which- 
ever of the bright islands of Broad river it may be, is more valued, 
and very naturally, by the honest gentleman who owns it, fer the 
yield of cotton to its acres, than for the brave and gentle memories 
which shadow its grass, and still, perhaps, murmur among its pal- 
mettoes. 

But with the English settlement our history begins. The contrast 
between the character of the settlement of the northern and southern 
colonies was so marked, that it has become universally recognized, 
and we hear constantly of the antithesis between the Puritan and the 
Cavalier. Now it is true that a great contrast does exist ; and, be- 
tween Massachusetts and Virginia, Plymouth and Jamestown, Cap- 
tain Smith and Elder Brewster, this antithesis may be accurate in its 
rather extravagant expression. Not so, however, with regard to 
Carolina. If I read history correctly, there was very little of the 
Cavalier element in the settlement of this State; and as I cannot 
help thinking that we indulge in no little cant on this subject, thus 
unintentionally obscuring and diminishing some of the most honora- 
ble and powerful elements of our native growth and character, I will 
endeavor to analyze the character of that settlement. In so doing, I 
shall compare Carolina with Virginia, rather than with New Eng- 
land ; for the contrast between the early Puritan settlement and our 
own is broad and obvious, while the differences between Virginia and 
Carolina, although very strong, are not so patent. 

In point of age Virginia had the advantage of nearly a century 
over Carolina, and a century which embraced great revolutions in 
human thought. The earliest settlement of Virginia was undertaken 
at a time when the old monarchical spirit was strong ; when loyalty 
to the person of the sovereign was the crowning virtue in the charac- 
ter of the perfect gentleman ; a time when the love of wild adventure 
was an ardent stimulant to bold and dangerous undertaking ; when 
the discovery and settlement of vast and vague empires in the New 
World were still looked to by grave statesmen as balances of the over- 
grown and detested Spanish domination ; and the adventurers went 
forth in the veritable spirit of knight-errantry, to bring back the 
homage of mysterious tribes of men, the rich spoils of mighty galleons, 
the fruits and flowers of lands of marvellous beauty, all to be laid as 
trophies at the feet of the Virgin Queen. And the heroes of this 
early history are brave and courtly, the very pick of England’s 
chivalry-—men like Raleigh and Gilbert, and that pure and noble 
gentleman, Sir Richard Grenville. Then, again, Virginia was an 
important colony at the time of the great rebellion, stood by King 
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Charles I. in the true Cavalier spirit, and when the fight was over, 
made equal terms with Cromwell. 

Carolina, on the contrary, was not settled until a much later day. 
The spirit of chivalry which became utterly extinct after the death of 
Queen Elizabeth, the last exploit of which was the destruction of the 
Spanish Armada, infused no romance in our settlement. Even the 
genuine Cavalier spirit had died out, for there was no Carolina in the 
days of the great rebellion. No British vessel drooped her colors in 
any Carolina harbor in mournful intelligence of the death of brothers 
and friends at Naseby or Marston Moor; the sound of the fatal blow 
which struck so heavily upon the loyal heart of England, woke no 
shuddering echo in our yet untrodden forests. It was not until Eng- 
land had passed through all these trials—not until Cromwell had 
done his work and gone to his judgment—not until Charles II. had 
returned to wonder where were the rebels who had slain his father, 
and to find all England, not Cavalier, but clamorous for royal bounty, 
that our settlement was commenced. And the founders of our history 
are not brave und gallant knights, but wary politicians; the slow and 
cautious Monk, the prudent Clarendon, the shrewd and sagacious 
Shaftesbury. There was no romance in their work—no Virgin 
Queen to play chivalry before; but they looked to large acres, steady 
hard-working colonists, quit-rents, imposts, money. In other and 
shorter words, the settlement of Virginia was undertaken as an 
achievement—the settlement ef Carolina was begun as an invest- 
ment. 

In the next place the early settlers brought with them the theory 
of 1688—the same in principle which beheaded Charles L., exiled 
James II., and developed afterward into our own Revolution. Now 
this theory is the direct reverse in its principles and consequences 
of all that belongs to the Cavalier spirit, which is nothing more nor 
less than the feudal system, dying out as an institution, but still 
lingering as asentiment. The truth is, the people of Carolina were 
whigs—old-fashioned English whigs. All their acts and their words, 
from the earliest differences between the people and the proprietary 
government, through the Revolution, down to the latest State paper 
in our history, prove direct descent from that stock. Our very con- 
stitutional abstractions, for which we have become so famous, from 
then until now, are but reproductions of the spirit and style of the 
Convention of 1689; and even Mr. Calhoun’s mental pedigree can 
be traced back, link by link, to Lord Somers and old Sergeant 
Maynard. 

Independent, too, of this theory, the very fact that the proprietary 
government stood between our early settlers and the crown demand- 
ing their allegiance, but in no way attracting their loyalty, made 
resistance so much the more easy; and in consequence no colony 
exhibited an earlier, more resolute or sturdier independence, a clearer 
intention, and, I may fairly add, a higher ability, to govern itself. 
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And the early occupation of the settiers in Carolina afforded no 
room for artificial distinction; no scope for the exercise of a senti- 
mental loyalty. A very few hundred men, in a malarious climate, 
living in log cabins, with Indians on one side and Spaniards on the 
other, soon learned what each man was really worth, and no man’s 
life was a sineeure then. We are very apt te be misled by names, 
and we cannot help attaching to such titles as governor and council 
and parliament rather grand and imposing associations. But the 
work which these great officers of state had to do, and to their credit 
be it said, which they did, was very homely. For instance, in No- 
vember, 1671, before the governor and council came Mr. Henry 
Hughes, and, in the words of the record— 


“ Made his complaint on behalf of our sovereign Lord the King, against 
Thomas Sereeman, gentleman, for that the said Thomas Screeman, upon the — 
of October, 1671, at Charles Towne, in this province, did feloniously take and 
carry away from the said Henry Hughes, one Turkey Cock, of the price of ten 
pence of lawful English money ; upon consideration whereof, and the evidence 
then and there brought in, the Grand Council adjudged the said Screeman to be 


guilty.” 
And notwithstanding the “ gentleman” written after his name, and 
which was always scrupulously entered upon the record, did order— 


“That the said Screeman shall be stript naked to his waiste, and receive nine 
lashes [a whip for that use provided) upon hi3 naked back, by the hands of 
Joseph Oldyss, who is adjudged by the Grand Council to be stript naked to his 
waiste to performe the same; for that [what a subtlety of retributive justice !] the 
said Joseph Oldyss, knowing of the said felonious act after it was committed, 
aided the said Screeman and endeavoured to conceal the offence. 

“ After which, that is to say, the — day of November, Cap’n Lieut. Robert 
Donne, being brought before the Grand Council for comforting, aiding and assist- 
ing the said Screeman to commit the said fact, the said Cap’n Lieut. Donne 
having fully submitted himself to be tried by the Grand Council, upon consider- 
ation of the evidences brought in, &c , &c., it is adjudged that the said Cap'n 
Lieut. Donne is guilty in manner and forme as is afore disclosed against him. 
It is therefore ordered and ordayned by the said Grand Council, that the said Cap'n 
Lieut. Donne shall appeare.on the — of December, at the head of the company 
whereof he is Cap’n Lieut., with his sword on, and there shall have his sword 
taken from him by the Marshall, and he cashiered from having any further com- 
mand in the said company; and in the meantime, to give security for his good 
behaviour and appearance at the place aforesaid, or else remayn and be in the 


Marshall’s custody.” 


And yet the next year, 1672, we find both the prosecutor Hughes 
and the cashiered captain-lieutenant elected menibers of parliament. 
I might select from the records a score of such illustrations of the 
daily life of the colony, showing how very absurd it would be to 
apply to the habits of this scant and hard-worked colony, words and 
phrases significant of the relations and distinctions that belonged to 
the complicated civilization of the old country. Of course, as the 
settlement grew stronger and richer, as its prospect became clearer 
and more cheering, the action of the English laws which they had 
brought with them, and the direct legislation of the proprietors, 
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assimilated their habit of life and government more and more nearly 
to English institutions; but their rude experience at the outset of 
their colonial life had impressed upon them too deeply ever to be 
eradicated, a sense of personal independence and a consciousness of 
personal equality. 

And before the colony had attained a fixed and matured character, 
which it did not until about 1719, the period of the abolition of the 
proprietary government, this feeling was strengthened by the influ- 
ence of the Huguenot immigration. For in this respect again, a 
very marked difference exists between the settlements of Virginia 
and Carolina. Virginia was essentially an English settlement, with 
old English prejudices, habits and institutions. In it the old frame- 
work of English society was more closely repeated than in any other 
colony ; and the predominance of the landed interest simply as land- 
owning—the hereditary influence of the primogeniture law—the 
supremacy of the established church—the ramification of large and 
powerful family connections, were more strongly marked than in any 
other portion of the country. Even if the same habits and institu- 
tions were growing up gradually here, the French immigration 
was so large, became so thoroughly incorporated with the resident 
population, and was so wholesome and vigorous in its influence, that 
it modified very considerably the mind and temper of our people, and 
by the combination produced a third character, which differed widely 
from both its components, and developed a decided and vigorous life 
of its own. And this influence was all the stronger, because it was 
at first resisted. For a long time the English settlers persisted in 
considering the French immigrants as aliens, refused them the right of 
representation, denied the validity of their marriages, and restricted 
as narrowly as possible the free exercise of their political privileges. 
These difficulties it took time and temper to settle ; but in their prog- 
ress they worked out their own solution in the most natural way, 
and left as their result a character in which were fused, in admir- 
able proportion, the strong will, the enterprise patient but bold, the 
rough truthfulness of the English mind, with the enthusiasm and 
quick facility and graceful courtesy of the French temper. I think, 
therefore, that to talk about the character of Carolina society as the 
result of the cavalier element, or, indeed, to ascribe its peculiarities 
to other than native influences, is a graye error. 

1. Because the settlement of the State was not effected by men who 
represented the aristocratic classes of the Old World, And in saying 
this, I do not mean that our early settlers were men of base condition ; 
far from it. They were nearly all men of an honest degree of social 
respectability, many of them sprung from a class accustomed to the 
refinements and distinctions of an old and accomplished society ; and 
more than one, as he sat at midday under the shadow of unfamiliar 
trees, or looked at night up to strange stars, travelled back in memory 
to the household oaks of the old manorial hall, and was strengthened 
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for to-morrow’s work as he thought of the knightly effigy in some 
gray old country church. But in this new country they were all 
emphatically new men ; and if gentle blood ran in their veins, were 
content to prove the height of its source by the vigor of its current. 

2. The political theories of the time which the early English set- 
tlers brought with them, were liberal in spirit, and calculated to foster 
and develop republican institutions ; and 

3. The early social development of the State, whatever its English 
prejudices, was modified and influenced to a great extent by the 
character of the French immigrants. 

We must look elsewhere, then, for the cause to which must be at- 
tributed our peculiar civilization: and that cause is to be found in 
the great underlying fact of our history—a fact which I cannot state 
more distinctly than in the words of Mr. Bancroft: ‘‘ Of the original 
thirteen States, South Carolina alone was, from its cradle, essentially 
a planting State, with slave labor.” 

This fact has had a direct, incalculable, and, in some respects, 
anomalous influence upon our social and political character. Both 
the English and the French settlers brought with them to this State 
a strong passion for land, and had either our circumstances or climate 
made us a free State, we would still have been an agricultural one, 
though with very different characteristics. But the possession of 
slave labor developed several traits which do not belong generally to 
a population exclusively agricultural. First: A striking individual- 
ity: for it made the agriculturist a director of labor rather than a 
laborer ; and as the control of the master over the slave was practi- 
cally almost absolute, and each man’s management was the result of 
his own judgment and subject to no other authority, each man be- 
came a small monarch on his own estate. This absolute independence 

‘created naturally great tenacity of rights, and a watchful and resent- 
ful jealousy of any outside interference, a jealousy encouraged both 
by public opinion and legislation, on account of the necessity of 
sustaining the master’s authority as the guarantee of the safety of 
society. But this very jealousy and independence created, as its 
necessary complement, a remarkable and sensitive regard for the rights 
of others. The same authority which every master claimed within 
his own limits, he respected scrupulously in his neighbor; and men 
soon learned that great and valuable principle, the very essence of 
true constitutional liberty, without which every democracy is but a 
monstrous tyranny of numbers—that within the sphere of his legal 
responsibility, every man is the unquestioned and absolute master of 
his own actions. And this isolated independence, this scrupulous 
consideration for the rights of others, springing from the tenacity of 
each man to his own rights, created and fostered a sensitive courtesy 
in the conduct of men to each other. Despotic authority is, | know, 
very apt to give a harsh and peremptory habit, but that very habit 
rests upon the universally recognized difference between superiors 
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and inferiors. The right to command an inferior is a guarantee of 
respect to an equal, and the tone in which you speak to a slave of 
necessity changes when you address a freeman. ‘The habit of com- 
mand, where you have a right to obedience, develops necessarily the 
habit of considerate courtesy where there is no right to command ; 
and the very existence in society of a large body of inferiors, made 
men both jealous and cautious as to the manner which was to indi- 
cate their relations to each other. The presence of an inferior labor- 
ing class, to whom the law refused the right of testifying, had also 
a marked effect upon the general truthfulness of the freeman. To 
tell the truth was one of the privileges of the white man. ‘To lie was 
considered the natural refuge of the weak and dependent slave—as a 
habit, it was identified with the inferior race; and from his earliest 
youth the Carolina boy was taught, as Xenophon says of the Per- 
sians, “to ride a horse, to hurl a javelin, and to speak the truth.” 

While the institution of slavery in itself exerted this happy influ- 
ence upon the temper and character of the people, the very material 
upon which it was employed served to unite the community in one 
common interest. Rice, indigo, end cotton, were all great staples, 
and the last and most important, unlike the cereal crops of other ag- 
ricultural countries, requiring to be put into the hands of the manu- 
facturer before it could be converted into general use, and becoming, 
as its culture extended, the basis of the exchange of the whole coun- 
try. Add to this the fact that Carolina possessed, in Charleston, an 
admirable seaport, which enabled her to develop the commercial ele- 
ment which gave a peculiar character to her chief staple, and it is 
easy to see how the institution of slavery acted directly on all the 
interests of society, and made of all varieties of our industrial life one 
great copartnership. 

Beside this, the fact that, even during the existence of the primo- 
geniture law, slaves who were at one time considered as real property,* 
were made personal, and thus exempted from the actiun of that law, 
and that, after the Revolution, the law itself was abolished, prevent- 
ed the formation and growth of very great estates. ‘The slave prop- 
erty of the State was thus being perpetually broken into small prop- 
erties, to be used by individual energy and skill to recommence new 
fortunes ; and the character of this labor was such that, to be owned 
with profit, it had to be worked with judgment. Unlike the free 
tenantry of other agricultural countries, the landlord could not trust 
to the individual exertion of the tenant to repay him, but was forced 
to be the laborious and intelligent manager of his own labor. This 








*The authority for the statement that slaves were ever real property in this State, is the 
account of the conference between Arthur Middleton, when Lieut. Governor, and the Spanish 
deputy from St. Augustine, in reference to certain complaints of the one government again st 
the other. 

“Mr. Middleton declared, he looked on such injurious orders asa breach of national honor 
and faith, especially as negroes were real property, such as houses and lands, in Carolina,”— 
Hewitt, in Carroll's Collection, vol. 1, p. 270, 271. 
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necessity, coupled with the constant exercise of those powers with 
which the law intrusted him, in order to the police management of 
a slaveholding community, made of the proprietors of labor an active, 
energetic, and hard-working class; and work, hard work, became 
the characteristic of what, in any other country, would have been a 
class privileged to govern and enjoy. 

But slavery might have done all this, and only ended by creating a 
strong, haughty, and powerful aristocracy. Fortunately for us it has 
been able to do much more; it has realized the dream of political 
philosophers ; it has been the great leveller, not by dragging down, 
but by raising up; it has made a society of equals, by elevating all 
citizens of the State to the condition of a privileged class. For, from 
the circumstances which I have described, the early settlers of the 
S‘ate were entitled to avoid the recognition of the class distinctions 
of the old world ; they were literally free and equal. When slavery 
then became established among them, it could not be limited, and 
the whole South became slaveholders. 

“ Nor is there,” says the historian Hewitt, writing of ‘a period more than a 
century ago, “ the smallest reason to expect that manufactures will be encouraged 
in Carolina while landed property can be obtained on such easy terms. The 
cooper, the carpenter, the bricklayer, the ship-builder, and every other artificer 
and tradesman, after having labored for afew years at their respective employ- 
ments and purchased a few negroes, commonly retreat to the country and settle 
tracts of uncultivated land. ..... Even the merchant becomes weary of 
attending the store and risking his stock on the stormy sea, or in the hands of 
men where it is often exposed to equal hazards, and therefore collects it as soon 
as possible, and settles a plantation.” 

And thus it happened that, by the time South Carolina became 
an independent State, her whole society had been both elevated and 
united, The highest type of character which that society possessed 
—independent, brave, courteous, truthful, and laborious, was the 
representative of no class in her community, but was the common 
property of all her citizens. And the institution which fostered this 
high and noble character, being the common basis of society, not only 
elevated it as a whole, but knit together all its members in their va- 
rious conditions into one harmonious whole, infusing throughout the 
body of her citizens a manly and mutual self-respect; a quick, intel- 
ligent sympathy, which, strengthening from that day to this, has 
made us, as a community, a signal and singular example of common 
interest, mutual attachment, and united energy. 

From the early settlement of the colony, through the many differ- 
ences which led to the abolition of the proprietory government, from 
this period to the era of the Revolution, these elements were at 
work moulding and perfecting the Carolina character, giving to our 
early history examples which we cannot sarpass, but which we have 
fortunately been able to follow—men like Gov. Robert Johnson and 
William Bull, strong in their opinions, gentle in their authority, res- 
olute, courteous, able—the force and beauty of whose characters are 
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best learned from the warm and generous admiration of those whom 
they opposed. 

Hewitt, describing our community just before the Revolution, 
says: 

“Tn respect of rank all men regarded their neighbor as their equal, and a noble 
spirit of benevolence pervaded the society. In point of industry, the town was 
like a bee-hive, and there were none that reaped not advantage, more or less, 
from the flourishing state of trade and commerce. Pride and ambition had not 
crept into this community, but the province was fast advancing tothat state of 
power and opulence when some distinctions among men necessarily take place.” 


But just then came the Revolution to draw our society yet closer 
together; to bring out, in all their strength, the peculiar excellences 
of our character ; to temper that character by suffering, and to crown 
it with the glory of successful and heroic achievement. But during 
the Revolution, the strong individuality of the Carolina character 
impressed itself upon the struggle, and developed into that unique 
partisan warfare, so bold in its conception, so brilliant in its perform- 
ance, so triumphant in its result. And I cannot refer to this glorious 
portion of our history without acknowledging the debt which I think 
the Stateowes to one of her most distinguished sons, for the fidelity with 
which he has preserved its memory, the vigor and beauty with which 
he has painted its most stirring scenes, and kept alive in fiction the 
portraits of its most famous heroes. I consider Mr. Simms’s Partisan 
Novels as an invaluable contribution to Carolina history. 

I am young enough to speak from experience, and I am sure that 
many a boy who is now eagerly following his heroes through the 
swamps of the Santee, or along the banks of the Ashley, will find 
his local attachment strengthened and widened into affection for 
his State, and in the time to come will do her ready and unselfish 
service, stimulated by the heroic traditions to which the imagination 
of the novelist has imparted a dramatic and living reality. 

But even during the passionate struggle of the Revolution, the 
Carolina character never lost its balance. Its independence was 
illustrated by the boldness, even unto blood, with which men took 
opposite sides; and in the exultation of complete success, it never 
ceased to exercise that generous forbearance, that wise and conscien- 
tious appreciation of opposite opinions and conflicting sentiment 
which has always been one of its peculiar excellences; and it was 
Francis Marion, the type of all that is heroic in our State character, 
who called upon the legislature to respect the rights of the van- 
quished, and to save the tories from the retributive justice of the Con- 
fiscation act. 

From that period onward, the same high and glorious justice has 
marked the conduct of the State and the character of our public 
men. In the Continental Congress—in the Constitutional Conyen- 
tion—always, by all men—has the same tribute been borne to the 
Carolina character—its uniform courtesy, its strong tenacity of its 
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own opinions, but the same careful and consciencious regard of the 
opinions and feelings of others; its claim, quiet but firm, to be treated 
with its full measure of respectful consideration, but in return always 
bearing itself to others as recognized and respected equals. It came 
down to us from the Revolution to latter days. Indeed, I know no 
more perfect picture of its varied excellences than that admirable 
character drawn by an eminent statesman of John Gaillard, for near 
thirty years a Senator from this State, and for at least half of that 
time the presiding officer of the Senate. Sprung from the old Hugue- 
not stock—a large slaveholder, an eminent jurist, reared in the midst 
of all those influences to which we attribute the peculiarities of our 
character, not of that pre-eminent intellect which takes a few great 
men out of their local connection, and gives them, as it were, the 
freedom of the world—he was exactly the type of the people he rep- 
resented. Of him Mr. Benton says: 

“Tn the language of Mr. Macon, he seemed born for that station, Urbane in 
his manners, amiable in temper, scrupulously impartial, attentive to his duties, 
exemplary patience, perfect knowledge of the rules, quick and clear discernment, 
uniting absolute firmnéss of purpose with the greatest gentleness of manners— 
setting young senators right with a delicacy and amenity which spared the con- 
fusion of a mistake--preserving order, not by authority of rules, but by the 
graces of deportment ; such were the qualifications which commended him to 
the presidency of the Senate, and which facilitated the transaction of business 
while preserving the decorum of the body. There was probably not an instance 
of disorder or a disagreeable scene during his long-continued presidency. He 
classed democratically in politics, but was as much the favorite of one side of the 
House as of the other, and that in the high party times of the war with Great 
Britain, which so much exasperated party spirit. 

Well, indeed, may we look back with grateful pride upon this 
period of our history. Trained by the long, varied, political experience 
of her colonial revolutionary trials, the State had contributed largely to 
the wise and sober councils which organized the national government, 
under whose beneficent administration she hoped to reap the reward 
of first sacrifices. And, when that government commenced its new 
and difficult life, she served it with honorable fidelity. In the party 
struggles which characterized the first thirty years of its existence, 
she adhered, with unchanging firmness, to the political creed which 
she professed, but her public life was marked by a manly truthful- 
ness, a conscientious justice, a simple and generous courtesy, which 
has become a tradition in our political history. At home she was 
eminently prosperous—her commerce expanded, her agriculture, stimu- 
lated by the possession of a great and necessary staple, developed 
prodigiously in extent and wonderfully in science—the graces of her 
character flourished in rich luxuriance, and the culture, refinement, 
and hospitality of her people, and especially of her old and honored 
metropolis, added an exquisite charm to the graver virtues of her 
character. And this fullness of an elevated and happy life found its 
highest expression in the lives of her chosen and distinguished states- 
men. She was represented in the Senate by the eminent man to 
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whom I have just referred, and by others in nothing less than equal. 
In the House of Representatives, her youthful intellect found such 
exponents as Calhoun and Cheves; while both her character and in- 
tellect found its noblest illustration in one whose name is identified 
with all that is pure and lovely, and of good report in our national 
life In 1811, William Lowndes entered Congress, and for ten 
years his calm, sagacious mind tempered the wisdom of our national 
councils. Gently and softly, like the pure and wholesome light, his 
influence spread beyond his native State, until it lit the remotest cor- 
ners of this great Union. Concerned only to do right, willing and 
anxious to believe all men as pure as himself, his sweet and earnest 
nature disarmed the fiercest opposition, and softened the bitterest pre- 
judice. Active and foremost at a period of great political excite- 
ment, when not personal vanity but public zeal might naturally tempt 
a statesman of his great gifts to gather power unto himself, and to 
triumph in his cause, he earned the noblest eulogy which I think can 
be paid toan American statesman—that he was the mediator rather 
than the leader of the House. In contact with the quiet and strength 
of his intellect, men of more fiery energy grew calm, and men of 
weaker resolution grew strong. I need not dwell upon his career; 
it is familiar to us all. The great purpose of his life was duty, and 
it was his rare felicity, a privilege given in the angry strife of human 
ambition to but a few lofty and exceptional natures, to do his duty 
in charity with all men. He died in 1822, soon after the close of 
the contest as to the admission of Missouri—a contest which he had 
labored earnestly to compose, and he died thinking that not without 
success he had striven to restore peace to the land he so dearly loved. 
He was taken away in the very meridian of his fame and usefulness, 
as if such a pure and noble spirit was unfit for the fierce and fanatic 
struggle which, from that day to this, has grown deeper and deadlier. 
As he had lived, so he died. All through life he had accepted high 
responsibilities as God’s appointment, and when at last God called 
him from this narrow and perplexed field to far wider and clearer 
duties, he bowed his head meekly, and with Christian serenity, re- 
ceived death’s summons to this great promotion : 


“ For doubtless unto him was given 
A life that bears immortal fruit, 
In the great offices which suit 
The full grown energies of Heaven.” 

In selecting such men as examples, as the highest illustrations of 
our life and history—men whose wide, happy influence sprang rather 
from their character than their intellect—men in whom the posses- 
sion of great mental power did not strike the public with absorbing 
force, only because great intellect was so in harmony with other 
traits that it simply perfected the symmetry of the whole character— 
I feel, to use Mr. Lowndes’s own eloquent language, “To such men 
we can do no honor: all records of the present must be lost; history 
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must be a fable or a blank, or their fame is secure.” But they are 
types of character which I have not the heart to say we have lost, 
but which, [ fear, we are in great danger of losing. 

In rapidly and imperfectly sketching the old Carolina character, I 
have not dwelt upon our courage—for I am sure we are as brave to- 
day as when Col. Barnwell led our colonial ancestors through the 
dreary pine forests of North Carolina to fight the Indians, or when 
Sumter, and Marion, and Horry, at the head of the untrained and 
unpaid gentlemen of South Carolina, crossed swords with Tarleton’s 
cavalry. I have not dwelt upon’ our intellect, for the proofs of its 
ready and sagacious activity are even now found in every department 
of the national service. I have not dwelt upon the minor virtues of 
our refinement and hospitality, for the grace of our early breeding 
still lingers with us, and, like those beautiful gardens which ‘attract 
and charm every stranger in our old city, its welcome and familiar 
perfume scents the atmosphere of our most crowded and business life. 
But the necessities of the long, bitter, unworthy struggle into which 
our political life has been forced; the angry and irritating con- 
troversies in the midst of which a whole generation has grown up; 
the constant, of necessity, egotistical vindication of ourselves, com- 
pelled, perhaps, by perpetual and ungenerous disparagement ; all this 
has fretted the calm old temper, irritated that once famous courtesy, 
and unbalanced that generous impartiality which once made our 
pride as it did our strength. And in the miserable crimination and 
recrimination of the present day, the boastful vindication and the 
base attack, I cannot help thinking of those days not so far removed, 
when South Carolina stood among her sister States with no defiance 
on her brow, no hatred in her heart—admired, honored, loved—and 
when, through the whole length and breadth of this vast Union, no 
hand could have been found to do her violence, no voice to offer her 
insult. 

While the institution of slavery, modified by the circumstances of 
our early settlement, thus shaped our social habits and character, it 
exerted a direct influence upon our political constitution. The fact 
that the citizens of the State owned the labor of the State, in and 
by itself was calculated to give a more decidedly aristocratic char- 
acter to our political system than was at all consistent with the 
strong republican tendencies which all the favis of their history had 
impressed upon our people, and the effort to reconcile the arbitrary 
principles of this institution with the democratic sympathies of the 
people has developed in our State a very peculiar political sentiment. 
We have established a conservative government and administered it 
on democratic principles. We have had since our settlement no less 
than five distinct governments, and from the fundamental constitu- 
tions of John Locke to the constitution of 1790, under which we 
now live, the object of each amended constitution, may, I think, be 
fairly stated in the language of the preamble to those famous articles, 
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to have been “ to avoid erecting a numerous democracy.” We have 
always recognized the right of the people to govern, but have care- 
fully guarded the rights of minorities by requiring that government 
to be exercised through formal and constitutional agencies. We have 
adopted the principle of universal suffrage, but limited within the 
narrowest compass popular elections, by intrusting the most impor- 
tant to the representative discretion of the legislature. We have 
given unusual weight and influence to property in arranging the base 
of our representation, and while we base the representation upon 
property, the choice of the representative is given to the people in 
the widest liberty. In fine, everywhere we see two principles check- 
ing each other’s extreme action. 

A comparison of Locke’s constitution with our present system of 
government, will afford some curious illustrations of the manner in 
which we have, so to speak, democratized very aristocratic institu- 
tions. Professor Rivers, in his History of South Carolina, after 
giving an account of the manner in which the legislative body was 
constituted under those articles, says, very correctly: “The land- 
graves and caciques were created by the lords proprietors, and conse- 
quently the parliament, composed in this manner, would have given 
a majority to the aristocracy, until nine counties should have been 
formed, when the representatives of the people would have obtained 
a majority of one vote.” Now this, it is clear, was a very liberal 
provision; for the rapid increase of wealth and population in the 
colony, creating an ever-increasing number of counties, would soon 
have made the popular representation all powerful. But I refer to 
it to point out the striking analogy between the esssential principle 
of this scheme, and the theory on which our present system of repre- 
sentation is based. For just as soon as the counties became numer- 
ous, the landgraves and caciques, putting aside their hereditary 
character, would have been neither more nor less than our parish 
senators—that is to say, a certain portion of the State represented 
by them would, on account of its wealth in land and negroes, have 
been entitled to more than its proportional share of representatives. 
In fact, the whole scheme was the more liberal; for, sitting in one 
house, this aristocracy would soon have found themselves in a per- 
petual and powerless minority. In our present system we have 
thus retained the baronies but abolished the barons—destroyed the 
hereditary character which belonged only to the person, but installed 
the principle in an independent senate. 

Again, one of the most curious provisions of Locke’s constitutions 
is this: 

‘* It shall be a base and vile thing to plead for money or reward : nor shall any 
one (except he be near kinsman, not further of than cousin-german to the party 
concerned) be permitted to plead another man’s cause, till, before the judge in 
open court, he hath taken an oath that he doth not plead for money or reward ; 
nor hath nor will receive, nor hath indirectly bargained, with the party whose 


cause he is going to plead, for money or any other reward, for pleading his 
cause.” 
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The object of this provision is manifest, It was to make of plead- 
ing before the courts of justice a patrician privilege, and thus secure 
to the governing class the immense influence which attaches to the 
administration of the law. And the result would have been to have 
made of the profession a class within a class, invested with even 
higher powers and more extensive influence than the body to which 
it belonged. It is very curious, then, to see how, by another road, 
the profession has reached the same end. For I think I can safely 
say that, in no other agricultural country in the world, has the pro- 
fession of the law so paramount and powerful an influence as in this 
State. From the days of Nicholas Trott and Sir Egerton Leigh, to 
the present day, the politics of the State, both domestic and federal, 
has been intrusted to the hands of the lawyers. The great civilians 
and many of the soldiers of our Revolutionary period, and almost all 
of our leading statesmen of more recent times, have been educated to 
and distinguished at the bar. This is owing partly to the fact that, 
with the institution of slavery, we also had the common law of England, 
and as it had to be applied and adapted to new and unusual occurrences, 
not only for a long time our judicial decisions had a legislative char- 
acter, but in the business of legislation, we needed men familiar with 
both the principles and practice of that law. It was owing also in 
some degree to the fact, that a great deal of slave law had to be 
administered by the slave-owner himself, that in the condition of the 
country, resulting from the employment of slave labor, a great many 
duties requiring a certain extent of legal knowlege, had to be intrusted 
to the body of citizens, who thus learned to refer to legal opinions 
and decisions, and were prepared to appreciate the character and uses 
of legal ability. And with truth it can be said, that seldom has any 
country furnished a class of men who have so nobly vindicated their 
fitness for high trust, than that long line of venerable judges and 
famous advocates to whom the private and public interests have been 
confided. Called, by public opinion, to exercise their abilities, not 
merely professionally, but in every department of State service, the 
intellect of our bar has been trained by a wider and more liberal cul- 
ture than is usual with the profession in older and more artificial 
civilizations, and our great advocates have been thus raised above 
the technical influence of an acute but narrow calling, and converted 
into high public officers, to whose hands the justice of the country, 
in its widest extent, has been intrusted. Nobly have they discharged 
that trust, and given to their native State examples of consummate 
ability, profound and varied learning, spotless integrity—tempering 
our public and private differences with the spirit of calm considerate 
justice, of wise and judicious compromise. Thus, from the earliest 
days of our history until now—in your presence, Mr. President, I 
can only venture on a general truth, to which all who hear me will 
find the fitting application—furnishing pure and able and true men, 
whose laborious and honored lives have attracted public confidence, 
won public affection, and impersonated to the popular sense the high- 
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est attributes of that most perfect and God-like conception of the 
human intellect—legal justice. 

In referring to these famous constitutions of Locke, I will venture 
to make a suggestion, which, although perhaps a digression, naturally 
occurs to me here; and that is, that they may have been in some 
degree misunderstood. It may be a too refined and fanciful theory, 
but I cannot help thinking that they assume a very different charac- 
ter if they are considered as the form of a government for a free white 
race based on a population of slaves, than they do as usually re- 
garded, For instance, take thie provision : 

“Tn every seignory, barony, and manor, all leet men shall be under the juris- 
diction of their respective lords of the seignory, barony, or manor, without appeal 
from him. Nor shall any leet man or leet woman have liberty to go off the land 
of their particular lord, and live anywhere else without license obtained from 


their lord under hand and seal. t 
** All the children of leet men shall be leet men, and so to all generations.” 


Apply this to the settlers of Carolina, to free Englishmen any- 
where in John Locke’s time, and nothing can be more absurd or re- 
volting. Could a philosopher like Locke have so presumptuously 
defied the great truth of human progress, so misread the history of 
his own country, as to declare of the Anglo-Saxon race anywhere, 
that “ all the children of leet men shall be leet men, and so to all 
generations”? But if we suppose that he looked forward to the 
application cf these constitutions to a country peopled by two races— 
one superior, the other inferior; one white, the other black; one 
master, the other slave—is it not very possible that this was an inge- 
nious provision by which he hoped in time to attach the laborgr to 
the soil, to convert slavery into serfdom ? 

I cannot enter now into a full analysis of our successive constitu- 
tions. In the remarks, necessarily very brief and desultory, which I 
have now made, it has been my object to show that these three ele- 
ments: 1. The mixed character of our early settlers; 2. The com- 
mon law habit of thought, and the political theories of 1688, peculiar 
to our early English settlement; 3. The institution of slavery—have 
combined to form the social and political character of the State. 
That our social character was strongly marked, individual, indepen- 
dent, brave, just and courteous. That our political constitution was 
a compromise between an aristocratic institution and a democratic 
sentiment, which has resulted in a form of State government at once 
conservative and liberal—a constitution under which our material 
interests have prospered. Our history has been illustrated by great 
men, and our whole community have in quiet and safety, for many 
generations, led an honorable, prosperous and happy life. And that 
this mixed character, both social and political, has been a peculiar 
and influential element in the general history of the country. Of 
course I do not arrogate to Carolina the sole possession of this char- 
acter or influence. They belong to the whole South. They are the 
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elements of southern civilization ; and all that I have meant to claim 
is, that owing to our early settlement, the germs of these influences 
were first developed here, thus making us an historical type of the 
great southern section of the Union. Such a claim does no injustice 
to the history of other States, and is based upon no presumptuous 
assumption of our gwn superiority. 

I hope I need make no apology for the rather political color of 
this discourse, because what is history to us was politics to our fore- 
fathers, and the life and character of a State can scarcely be treated 
except politically. The special tenor of my remarks has been di- 
rected, I frankly admit, by what I consider an evident and an unfor- 
tunate truth ; and that is, that the last few years have developed in 
South Carolina two schools of opinion, which, starting from the same 
point, have wandered off into extreme and opposite errors. On the 
one side we have honest and true men, goaded by the irritating con- 
troversies of the day into fieree impatience, replying to unjust and 
unscrupulous denunciation, by a rude and unnatural arrogance that 
offends friends as well as foes, who meet one extreme and disorgan- 
izing policy by another as violent and unlawful, for whom a petulant 
suspicion has created a restless isolation that strives to conceal its 
sense of weakness by a noisy boastfulness of strength—who, exagger- 
ating many of the very best features of our character, present to the 
world a distorted picture of old Carolina. For if slavery, that insti- 
tution in defence of which they stand, with all the courage if not the 
temper of their fathers, has done anything for us, it has made us a 
grave, earnest, resolute, just people. Look at the great men in whom 
the State lives, the Rutledges and Pinckneys of the Revolution ; men 
of later day, like Gaillard and Sumter, and Judge Smith and Lowndes, 
and Calhoun and Hayne, and Cheves and Drayton, and so many 
others, not less honored, who have lived and died in the home service 
of the State. How strong, and yet how quiet ; calm, resolute men ; 
just and generous and firm; men who governed others because they 
governed themselves ; men who, in the very tempest of party strife, 

“ Would love the gleams of good that broke 
From either side. Nor veil their eyes; 
And if some dreadful need should rise, 
Would strike and firmly, and one stroke.” 
While on the other side, we have men equally honest, who, wearied 
and disgusted with these extravagancies, would rashly destroy those 
peculiarities of our State character and constitution, which are liable 
to such mischievous exaggeration; who would eradicate our old 
State pride ; destroy the old conservative character of our State poli- 
tics; strip us bare of all the glorious achievements of the past, and 
drive us, destitute and dishonored, into the fit companionship of a 
vagabond and demoralized democracy; a democracy which, in the 
language of one of the boldest and honestest thinkers in the coun- 
try— 
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“Has modified our State constitutions, in a democratic sense; has destroyed 
the independence of the judiciary, by rendering the judges elective by the people 
for short terms of service ; and re-eligible ; tampered with the noble systems of 
the common law, assailed the principle of vested rights, struck at the very prin- 
ciple of constitutional government, by asserting for the people in caucus the 
rights which they can have only in convention legally assembled ; and re- 
moved, as far as possible, every obstacle to the immediate expression in law of 
the will or caprive of the majority for the time ; in a word, which has done 
everything it could to render our government an absolute democracy, as incom- 
patible with liberty as absolute monarchy itself.” 

Between these two extremes Carolina stands now as she has al- 
ways done, and I know no surer way to maintain her in her old and 
honored place, than to make her sons familiar with her past history, 
and this society can do the State incalculable service by fostering the 
study of her history and supplying the material for thorough and im- 
partial knowledge. I have endeavored to show that our character 

yas formed by elements at work in the very earliest periods of our 
history, and in the events of our history will be found the growth 
and expansion of that character. In the volume of proceedings 
which we have already published, will be found a catalogue of the 
documents relating to our colonial history, existing in the British 
State offices—a catalogue which we owe, in great part, to the en- 
ergetic and intelligent industry of Professor Rivers, of Columbia. 
Any one who will run over that catalogue will be struck with the 
value and extent of the collection, the interesting character of the 
events to which they relate, and the mass of curious and important 
information which they would furnish to our history, if procured 
and published. Indeed, until they are so published, the history of 
this State cannot be written, and yet it is high time that it should 
be. We cannot draw strength and knowledge from a purer source 
than from the words and deeds of those sagacious men who, with 
time and great trouble, laid the foundations of the State which we 
so proudly call our own. The task which they began it is ours to 
carry on through difficulties and dangers not greater but different. 
The institution which, with them, was an experiment, bas become the 
corner-stone of our social and political life, and it has become our 
duty to prove to a skeptical and hostile world that it is compatible 
with the great interests, the high ends, the purifying and elevating 
influences of a Christian civilization. Surely it is no light duty, no 
trifling responsibility. It has to be borne in trial, and doubt, and 
difficulty ; but the end is certain. If we are indeed carrying out 
God’s plans, the hour of triumph will come. It may not be to-day 
or to-morrow; our children’s children may have to take up our 
controversy, but what then? Among those wonderful facts which 
astronomy has taught us—facts so vast that they seem almost beyond 
the measure of our finite intelligence—there is one which, sublime 
in itself, has always seemed to me to furnish a moral analogy even 
still more impressive. It is that the light of the great lustrous 
stars shining serenely and steadily above us, has taken uncounted 
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years to reach us, and that there are still other orbs, the glory of 
whose brightness has not yet travelled the infinite distances of space, 
but that in the fullness. of time they will shine in their appointed 
places. And so with nations. God’s time is not as our time, and 
we cannot tell how late or how soon a great national duty fitly dis- 
charged, will shine as an example to the generations of men; but the 
time will come when its light shall have traversed the long years of 
darkness, and then it will stand in pure and full effulgence, a per- 
petual and guiding light, fixed, eternal in the heavens. 

Nore.—Since writing the above address, I have seen in Bishop Meade’s “ Cld Churches 
and Old Families of Virginia,” a passage in reference to the society of Virginia, containing 


some opinions Similar to and some different from those which I have expressed, and I would 
refer any reader interested in examining the subject himself to those volumes. 
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HISTORICAL REMINISCENCES OF GREENVILLE DISTRICT, SOUTH 
CAROLINA, ETC. 


Many important events and incidents are connected with the early 
settlement of Greenville district, and others of a later period, which 
would be interesting to our warm friends of the Review. 

The first settlements in the Greenville District were made about 
the commencement of the Revolutionary war, but there are several 
citizens now living to tell who were the first settlers, and the respect- 
ive places at which they settled, and there are but few among the 
inhabitants who form the connecting link between the present and 
the troublous times that tried men’s souls. 

Greenville District was a portion of the Washington Judicial Dis- 
trict, and the Circuit Courts were held at Pickensville. 

In the year 1786, an act was passed by the Legislature of South 
Carolina, for the establishment of a county and county courts in the 
new ceded lands on the north side of the Saluda river, by the name 
of Greenville. 

Henry Mitchell Wood, Esq., Larkin Tarrant, Esq., John Thomas, 
Jr., Esq., and James Harrison Barrett, Esq., were appointed com- 
missioners to assemble and consult on the most suitable and convenient 
place for holding said court for the county aforesaid, and the place 
selected by these commissioners not far from the west end of Paris 
Mountain, and near where the Reedy River Baptist church now 
stands, and called Pleasantburgh, was granted in the year 1795. 

The inhabitants of Greenville, however, were dissatisfied with that 
selection, and appointed a new board of commissioners, with full 
power, either to alter the place at present fixed by law for building 
a court-house and other public buildings for the said county of Green- 
ville, or to confirm the same, as they, or a majority o1 them, shall 
think expedient and necessary. The commissioners were Rev. Mr. 
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James Tarrant, John McBeth, Esq., Peter Sarter, Esq., Isaac Green, 
Esq., Paul Abner, Esq., Samuel Walker, Esq., William Anderson, 
Esq., Robert Nelson, Esq., Martin Adams, Esq., William Goodlett, 
Esq., Josiah Foster, Esq., Silas Williams, Esq., James Kilgore, Esq., 
Thomas Townsend, Esq., and William Choice, Esq., and selected the 
present site of Greenville Court-House. 

The oldest case on file in the clerk’s office, which was tried in the 
County Court for Greenville, dates November, 1793. The oldest 
docket of the court is the issue, made out of three sheets of unruled 
paper, for April term, 1793. There are forty-two cases on the 
docket. The names of the lawyers entered as attorneys for plain- 
tiffs and defendants are, Thompson, Shaw, Trefevant, Tarrant, Tate, 
Ramsey, and Pickens. Samuel Earle, Esq., was the clerk of the 
court. The first census return is that taken by True Benson, Esq., 
in the year 1800, showing 1,615 families living in the district (or 
county, as it was then called), and the population 11,501. 

A highly respectable citizen, Captain William Young, who emi- 
grated from Virginia to this District about the year 1793, who built 
the store-house on the Buncombe road, five miles north of Greenville 
C. H., and who died many years since, once said: ‘‘Zhe people of the 
Old Dominion at that time regarded the upper part of South Carolina as 
the garden spot of the South. 

The most of the first settlers were from Virginia, and many were 
descended from the first families. They found the district covered 
with walnut, hickory, oak, &c., and the ground carpeted with flowers, 
and that cane grew in great abundance on every stream, and even on 
the hills, furnishing ample sustenance for hundreds of cattle. Game 
of every variety could be found in abundance in the woods, and thou- 
sands of fishes sported in the streams and rivulets. 

Mr. Hite, a gentleman of great respectability, was one of the first 
settlers of Greenville District, nine miles from Greenville C. H., 
on the road leading from the latter to Spartanburgh C. H., where Mr. 
Thomas Woodruff now lives. Some of the logs of the building in 
which he resided are still to be seen on the premises. Mr. Hite 
settled this place several years previous to the Revolution. The 
whole of Greenville and the upper portion of Spartanburgh District 
were then in possession of the Cherokee Indians. 

About the commencement of the Revolution Mr. Hite and the 
most of his family were massacred by a band of this savage tribe. 
David Goodlett, Esq., late of Greenville District, deceased, was sta- 
tioned at Fort Prince, in the Spartanburgh District, at that time, and 
was one of the soldiers detailed to pursue the Indians and mete out 
to them a just retribution for this fiendish act ; but when they reached 
the place, the Indians had fled to the mountains of Pickens Distriet, 
and had carried with them Mrs. Hite and one of her daughters, 
The daughter was afterward rescued, but the mother was undoubtedly 
killed by thezn in their retreat. The scene of the massacre was most 
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shocking and revolting to every feeling of humanity. Mr. Hite had 
espoused the cause of his country, and from this circumstance alone, 
no doubt, the Indians, who had taken sides with England, were 
prompted to commit this atrocious deed. 

Mr. Paris, a native of England, and possessed of considerable 
fortune, settled about the same time that Mr, Hite did, on or near 
the lot upon which the beautiful residence of Dr. O. B. Irvine now 
stands, in the town of Greenville. Mr. Paris obtained a grant of 
land from the English Crown for ten miles square, and within its 
boundaries embraced the present site of the town. He took sides 
with the king, and his house was a favorite resort for the tories 
who resided in the upper portions of Spartanburg and Laurens 
districts. 

The Legislature of South Carolina, after the establishment of our 
Independence, refused to acknowledge the grant of Mr. Paris as 
valid. 

Jacob O’Barrion Hite, a son of Mr. Hite, may justly be numbered 
among the first victims, sacrificed in our struggle for Indepen- 
dence ; and a grateful people should ever hold in kind remem- 
brance his efforts in freedom’s cause, and his name should be inscribed 
upon the imperishable pages of South Carolina’s history. Mr. Paris, 
it is said, had two daughters who had been educated in Engtand, 
and young Hite was engaged to be married to one of the said daugh- 
ters ; but that a few days before the massacre, above mentioned, the 
same band of Indians killed, secalped, and mangled him on the waters 
of Eastatoie, in Pickens District. 

Young Jacob O’Barrion Hite had gained considerable influence 
over several of the Indian chiefs, and he was visiting them at the 
time he was killed for the purpose of making them neutrals, or to in- 
cline them to occupy a peaceful position foward the w higs. 

The greatest influx of immigration into the District was s between the 
years of 1783 and 1790. 

The closing articles of peace were signed by Great Britain and the 
United States on the 30th of September, 1783, and the latter took 
her position among the separate and independent powers of the 
earth. ‘This event shed joy and happiness throughout the length and 
breadth of the land, and the strong arms were then exerted with en- 
ergy in felling the forests and in the cultivation of all the arts of 
peace and civilization, 

Under flattering auspices, emigration poured into Greenville Dis- 
trict, and its dense and majestic forests were transformed into smiling 
fields and dotted over with tasteful and stately mansions. 

In the early part of the year 1793, Col. John Thomas, Jr., a hero, 
settled on South Tyger river, about fifteen miles northeast of Green- 
ville C.H. He was a gallant officer in the Revolutionary war, and 
succeeded to the command of the regiment which was under his fa- 
ther, Col. John Thomas, Sr. He was also one of those brave and 
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chivalric spirits whose worth and deeds of valor have been suffered 
to rest with him in the grave; yet, he aided in a great degree in 
turning the fortunes of war in favor of the side he espoused. 
Although he was not the leading spirit at the battle of Cowpens, his 
noble and gallant conduct in that engagement alone, entitles his name 
to a high place on the record of his country’s history, 

On one of the fairest hill-tops of Greenville District the remains 
of this hero sleep with but an humble stone, without an inscription 
of any kind to mark ‘ his last resting-place.” 

The place upon which he settled and was interred, and known as 
“‘ Prospect Hill,” is now the property of Judge John Belton O’Neall. 

Col. John Thomas, Jr., built a mill on Clear creek, not far from 
the residence of Wesley Gilreath, Esq., and the creek was crossed 
below at a ford, which gave the place the name of Milford. The 
neighborhood and post-office have ever since borne that name. 

Col. John Thomas, Jr., fought at Musgroves, Cedar Springs, and 
King’s Mountain. He was the 2d ordinary of Greenville District, 
and filled that office with credit to himself and with satisfaction to the 
public. 

Of the services rendered by Col. John Thomas, Sr., during the 
Revolutionary war, but little can be said. He was somewhat ad- 
vanced in life, and resigned his commission before there was much 
active service in the upper portion of South Carolina. 

In 1784 he was appointed Commissioner of Locations, for the sale 
of land in Greenville, and established the office in his own house. 

The first day the office was opened the crowd was so great, and 
such an eagerness manifested, that the commissioner would not issue 
but a few warrants until the next day following; hence the exact 
date, when the land office was opened, is the 20¢h day of May, 1784, 
notwithstanding that most of the oldest land-warrants bear date 21st 
May, 1784. 

The first plot of land entered on the old location book was sur- 
veyed by William Benson, Esq., on the 22d day of May, 1784. The 
order for the survey was made the day previous. 

The plot of land contained 200 acres, situated and lying in the 
fork of the Middle and South Saludas (an Indian name for corn) 
and was granted to John Earle, Esq. This place is now owned by 
Dr Mays. 

The last will and testament of Col. John Thomas, Sr., bears date 
May, 1811, and was proven in solemn form the 2d day of November, 
1815. He had three sons and five daughters. 

His son, William D. Thomas, settled a place in the neighborhood 
of Milford, and was buried near his relatives in a graveyard on the 
plantation of Judge John Belton O’Neill. 

His son, Capt. Robert Thomas, was killed at the battle of Mud 
Lick, in Newberry District, and numbered among the slain as an 
officer very much beloved and lamented. 
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Capt. Joseph McJurkin married one of his daughters, Miss Anne 
Thomas. He was a gallant officer in the Revolution. 

Joseph McCool married another, Miss Jean Thomas, and settled 
the place now owned by John Weaver, Esq., seventeen miles north- 
east of Greenville C. H., on the road leading to Rutherfordton, 
North Carolina. 

Robert Carter, Esq., married Miss Esther ‘Thomas. Josiah Cul- 
verson, Esq., married Miss Martha Thomas. When but a iad he 
assisted Mrs. Col. John Thomas, Sr., in defending her house from an 
attack made upon it by a party of tories. The bravery and courage 
exhibited by Culverson, when a boy, was richly rewarded in after 
years by the smiles, confidence and affection of Miss Martha Thomas. 
It. has been truly said that 


“The meed of the brave 
Are the smiles of the fair !” 


The reason for having been thus particular in giving an account of 
the family of Col. John Thomas, Sr., is simply the fact that not only 
he, but his sons and sons-in-law were active participators in that 
great struggle which eventuated in the dismemberment of the infant 
colonies from the mother-country, and in the establishment of a 
government, which, we trust, will stand unchanged and uncorrupted 
throughout ages to come ! 

About the years 1783 and 1784 many settlers came simultaneously. 
Among the early settlers who came from abroad was a Mr. Isaac 
West, who settled the place whereon Mrs. Elizabeth Hughes now 
lives. He came from York district, and the place from which he re- 
moved was about one mile from King’s Mountain. He was an active 
participator in the Revolutionary war. 

His daughter, Mrs. Pheebe Green, mentions among other things 
that she saw a tory strike him on the head with a sword in his own 
house. The wound inflicted was very severe, and the room was 
completely covered with his blood. Mrs, Green was about nine years 
old when the battle of King’s Mountain was fought, and she heard 
the, firing of the small arms and cannon. She saw the wives, sisters 
and mothers of the soldiers who were wounded in that engagement, 
bearing them off the next day. The scene is represented by her as 
truly touching ; and in relating it, and in speaking of the gloom and 
sorrow caused by the death of these brave soldiers, her eyes were 
moistened with tears. 

Mrs. Green gives the following account of an old-fashioned “ cotton 
picking,” which is too good to be lost: In those good old-fashioned 
times when the high and low, the rich and poor, were alike attired 
in home-spun, made by the industrious and ingenious hand of the busy 
housewife—when split-bottom chairs, even, was a luxury never 
dreamed of, and a vehicle, other than a Jersey wagon, an ox-cart, or 
a sled, never contemplated—the neighbors in the various settlements 
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would meet alternately at each other’s house to pick the seed out of 
the cotton and prepare it for the wheel. These occasions presented 
a favorable opportunity to “ the young folks” to show their preference 
for each other, and was attended with much merriment. After the 
evening’s labors were finished, they would join in a regular old- 
fashioned Virginia reel, and keep time with flying feet to the delight- 
ful strains of music drawn from a gourd banjo. Thns, the hours flew 
swiftly on until the rising of the morrow’s sun, The supper table 
teemed under the luxurious meat of the bear, deer, and the wild 
turkey, interspersed invariably with bacon and cabbage, corn-bread 
and Irish potatoes, 

Mrs..Green regards those days as the happiest of her life, and 
says that everything in the way of living was plentiful, and all the 
neighbors were as one family. What a change has since taken 
place ! 

Mr. Isaac West had for his neighbors when he came to Green- 
ville, Alexander Glenn, Esq., who settled near where the beauti- 
ful and tasteful residence of Dr. Randall Croft now stands; 
David Leicester, Esq., who settled on the plantation of Dr. O. B. 
Irvine, two miles east of this town; and James Richie, Esq., who 
lived upon the place now owned by Mrs. Emily Rowland, two miles 
from Greenville C. H., on the road leading to Rutherfordton, N. C. 
Solomon West, Esq., his brother, settled at the same time the place 
owned by and upon which Oliver Phillips, Esq., now lives. After 
all the children of Isaac West, Esq., had grown up and left him, he 
removed to Tennessee, where he died. ‘ 

Captain Isaac Green married Miss Phoebe West (above mentioned) 
a daughter of Isaac West, Esq., in the year 1790, and settled the 
place on Mountain Creek now owned by Mrs. Elizabeth Barton, 
and upon which she lives. 

The two prominent facts in the history of the town of Greenyille 
itself may be a matter of interest and be recorded. The town and 
vicinity was, firstly, owned at one time by Col. Lemuel J. Allston, 
and secondly, from him purchased by the venerable Vardry McBee, 
Esq., who, now, at an advanced period of life, retains the posses- 
sion and superintends personally all his business matters connected 
with this large property. This gentleman is a native of North Caroli- 
na, and descended from the best Revolutionary families of Mecklenburg 
county. Inheriting but a small fortune from his father, by industry, 
energy, and perseverance, he has become one of the wealthiest men in the 
State. 

The present population of the town of Greenville and suburbs may 
be estimated at 3,500, a large number of whom are engaged in me- 
chanical pursuits. It is the seat of several institutions of learning, 
and is well supplied with churches. The Yurman University, under 
the control of the Baptist denomination, was located here in the year 


1850, has an able faculty, at the head of which is Rey. Dr. James 
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C. Furman, a gentleman of elegant learning and distinguished for his 
piety. About one hundred and fifty students are now in attendance. 
The University consists of two different departments : 

Ist. Collegiate department, with four professors—P. C. Edwards, 
C. H. Judson, T. E. Hart, and Rev. J. C. Furman, D. D. 

2d. Preparatory department, with one principal and two tutors— 
Prof. Wm. Royall, principal; and Thomas Hall and John F 
Lameau, tutors. 

The Greenville Baptist Female College is under the presidency of 
Rey. H. A. Duncan, and under the control of an efficient corps of 
teachers, and largely patronized by the denomination which estab- 
lished it. It has been in operation about three years. In addition 
to this, the same denomination has recently inaugurated a Southern 
or Baptist Central Theological Seminary, under the presidency of Rev. 
J. P. Boyce, D. D., with Rev. Manly Broadus and Williams, as 
professors, which opened on the Ist of October, 1859, with flatter- 
ing prospects. The State of South Carolina contributed $10,000 to 
his endowment, and the other Southern States will, subscribe with- 
in a year an equal amount. The buildings of this institution are not 
yet commenced, but will be as soon as a suitable site is selected. May 
their expectations be fully realized. 

The Baptists with laudable zeal have also built a most beautiful 
church, in fhe Grecian style, whose eminent pastor, the Rev. Dr. Rich- 
ard Furman, is not only an eloquent and zealaus preacher, but also 
the distinguished author of the “ Pleasures of Piety.” 

The Episcopalians, the next most numerous congregation in the 
town, are in possession of a Gothic church-building of some pretension. 
It is built of brick, with stone dressings, after the English models of 
the middle ages. ‘The present Rector is our warm friend, the Rey. 
Mr. T. 8. Arthur, of gentle manners and kind disposition. 

The Presbyterians have a nzat church and a respectable congrega- 
tion, but are at this time without a pastor. 

The Methodist Church has been recently repaired by their zealous 
people, and is at present under the pastoral care of the Rev. Mr. A. F. 
Mood. 

The press is ably represented by the Patriot and Mountaineer, and 
the Scuthern Enterprise, two respectable publications, with large cir- 
culations (the cheapest newspapers in the South—only one dollar per 
annum) and able editors. Our friends, Maj. 8. D. Goodlett, the as- 
sociate editor of the first paper, and W. P. Price, Esq., the editor of 
the latter, have our warmest thanks for the courtesy and attention 
shown us in preparing this sketch. 

Greenviile is not only a literary and religious community, but the 
first inland town in the State. 

It numbers among its manufactories the largest coach factory 
in the southern country, owned by our friends Messrs. Gower, 
Cox, Markley, and Worthington. ‘They employ now 100 mechan- 
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ics, and turn out $80,000 worth of work which is sold in most 
of the Southern States, and gives universal satisfaction.* 

The flouring mills of Vardry McBee, Esq., are situated in this 
place, where a vast deal of wheat is manufactured into flour. 

There are some thirty dry goods and grocery establishments, 
three boot and shoe stores, four drug stores, four tin stores, two 
saddle and harness establishments. 

Greenville has fifteen lawers and nine practising physicians. 

The cotton manufactories of Greenville District are : 

Ist. “The Batesville Factory,’ owned by Messrs. Wm. Bates & 
Co., located in the eastern portion of the district, eleven miles from 
the court-house, driven by a large overshot water wheel of forty- 
six feet diameter, has heretofore manufactured yarns, but is putting 
in about forty looms with twelve hundred spindles, and will manu- 
facture shirtings, osnaburgs, in addition to yarn ; produces about five 
thousand pounds per week, employs about sixty hands, and sells the 
surplus of its production in New-York. 

2d. The Buena Vista Factory, located one half mile from the Bates- 
ville, has six hundred spindles, makes yarns, produces two thousand 
pounds per week, and is owned by Messrs. Lester & Sons. 

3d. Zhe Reedy River Factory, located six miles below Greenville 
C. H., on Reedy river, owned by Messrs. A. McBee & Co., has 
abont six hundred spindles, makes yarns, and produces about twenty- 
five thousand pounds per week. 

4th. The Weavers’ Factory, owned by John Weaver, Esq., located 
fifteen miles north of the court-house, has one hundred and fifty 
spindles, makes yarns, and produces five hundred pounds per week. 

The goods made by all these factories are principally sold in the 
country around them. The surplus is sent to Northern cities for 
sale. The cotton is purchased direct from the planters, who, in most 
cases, deliver it to the manufacturers. The labor is performed by 
white persons (natives), of whom there is an abundant supply for a 
large increase in the country. They like the employment and they 
find their condition very much bettered by the change from their 
original habits and employments upon farms and rented lands. 








* It has been in existence about twenty years; has for several years employed about seventy 
workmen, and has the most approved machinery for performing the various operations of 
turning and sawing the !umber into the forms and patterns for wagons and carriages. To 
those unacquainted with the various modes of working in wood, it is curious to observe the 
facility with which the rough material is fashioned into shape and usefulness. Here a Blanch- 
ard lathe converts the rude spoke into perfect form, and by another machine it is smoothed, 
and yet another cuts the tenon. The hub is morticed in a few minutes, and the felloes are 
sawed with accuracy, leaving but little hand-labor to completethe whole. This machinery is 
all new, having been put up within the past year, and is of the latest and most approved kind, 

There are a number of other machines in use for sawing, planing,and boring all the ma- 
terial entering into either carriages or wagone,and thereby diminishing the time and labor in 
their construction. 

The vehicles made at this establishment number some three hundred annually, and have 
long deservedly held a high place in the estimation of the community for neatnessin form and 
durability of construction. This enterprise may be regarded as one of the most successful in 
the State, and long may it flourish as an evidence of the skill, industry, and perseverance of 
the proprietors. 
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There are three hotels: the Goodlett House, under the charge of 
Col. R. P. Goodlett, is the only one to be mentioned, for its elegant 
and capacious rooms, good fare, and gentlemanly landlord. A most 
liberal patronage ought to be bestowed upon it. There are also a 
large number of shops of workmen in almost every branch of in- 

ustry. 

Corn and cotton are the principal products of the district. There 
are also two paper-mills. Much of the manufacture is finding a mar- 
ket in New-York city. 

In the town of Greenville they have two Masonic lodges, one Odd- 
Fellows’ lodge, and a division of Sons of Temperance. 

We had almost forgotten to mention that there is now in course of 
erection a building to be used as a lecture and school room, under the 
control and patronage of the Presbyterian Church. It is expected 
to go into operation in February, 1860. Besides the above there are 
three private schools in Operation. 

The schools here are all so arranged as to enable the scholar to 
pursue to the best advantage any particular course which he may 
select, and to whatever extent he may desire. The classes are also 
so arranged that while the student is pursuing the studies of a higher 
class, he may review in a lower class of the same school. 

No limit, of time is fixed for completing a course of study. The 
time allotted to each course depends upon the nature and extent of 
the course, and the diligence and success with which it is pursued. 

There are many points of interest connected with both the town 
and district, which we may have the pleasure of mentioning at a 
future time. 

We beg to close with the stanzas of our friend, Robert McKay, 
Esq. : 


“Then let us never slumber—but onwarp be our word! 
Let the music of the plane ani the hammer still be heard ; 
Let not a selfish feeling prompt us in what we do— 
But may we always have the good of others too in view.” 





ART. VILL.—REMARKS IN RELATION TO THE IMPROVEMENT OF THE 
MISSISSIPPI RIVER, 


Tue present condition of the lower Mississippi, its overflows, the 
frequent changes in its channel, and the dangers incurred by every 
rise in its waters, are owing to the inordinate width of the bed of 
the river and its innumerable sinuosities, islands, &c. Flowing 
through an alluvial soil, no doubt originally composed of the mate- 
rials brought down by its own waters, the channel thus formed is 
easily liable to change. The least irregularity in the banks, or a 
deepening or shoaling of the bed, causes the current to turn toward 
one side or the other, and, in its efforts to continue the direction thus 
obtained, to abrade the bank against which its force is directed. A 
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bend, once thus begun, becomes by degrees more and more prominent 
or extended by the abrasion of the concave side of the bed, while the 
opposite convex bank is at the same time increased by the deposit 
brought down, and advances in proportion as the concave bank 
recedes. In this way the curvature continues to increase until it 
obtains the form similar to that of a pear, leaving only a narrow 
neck of land between, through which, in time of high water, the 
river sometimes breaks, thus regulating itself and carrying out the 
laws of nature, which influence it to seek the shortest and straightest 
passage to the Gulf of Mexico. Several instances of this kind have 
occurred in the history of the Mississippi, by which its course toward 
the Gulf has been rendered shorter and more direct. 

Water has a tendency to pursue a straight course, because that 
presents the least length, and consequently the greatest relative fall. 
In all rivers, the courses of which are circuitous, the water may be 
seen, in time of a flood, to leave the channel where either bank is low, 
and enter it again lower down, by a straighter and shorter course ; 
but when the flood subsides, the water is again confined within its 
bed, and whatever changes it then undergoes depend on such acci- 
dental circumstances as may influence the direction of the current. 
The changes that take place within the bed of a river result exclu- 
sively from the abrasion of the banks. 

The valley of the lower Mississippi has been formed of the de- 
tritus brought down by the river, which, flowing through a bed with 
low banks, in time of high water has flooded the country on either 
side, and there deposited a portion of the immense quantities of sedi- 
mentary matter brought down into its channel by its tributaries. 
Thus covered with the deposits of every flood, the lower valley gradu- 
ally became more and more elevated until it acquired a permanent 
and solid character, subject only to occasional overflows in times of 
extreme high water. ‘The same causes which have created the valley 
and delta of the lower Mississippi, namely, the immense quantities 
of sedimentary matter brought down from above, and the high floods, 
have also led to the elevation of the bottom of the bed of the river, 
which seems to have kept pace with the elevation and extension of 
the valley. 

The erection of levees for the protection of the cultivated lands 
from inundation, which levees have been extended along both sides 
of the river for great distances, has had a tendency to render this 
elevation of the bed comparatively more progressive, by confining 
within the channel much of the sedimentary matter that would other- 
wise have been distributed over the adjacent lands; while these lands, 
no longer exposed to overflows of the river, and no longer receiving 
yearly deposits from its waters, have now become stationary in their 
elevation. 

This effort to protect the cultivated lands from floods by the erec- 
tion of levees, though productive of some temporary benefit, has a 
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tendency in the end to occasion greater mischief. The progressive 
elevation of the bed of the river, caused by its inordinate breadth, 
its numerous sinuosities, islands, &c., renders an increase necessary in 
the height of the levees, so that a crevasse in them during one of the 
spring floods is more destructive now than formerly, because it dis- 
charges a greater quantity of water with a greater fall, and conse- 
quently greater velocity. Besides, the increase of population through- 
out the great West, along the various tributaries of the Mississippi, 
the clearing, cultivating, and draining of the lands, facilitate the pas- 
sage of the water and sedimentary matter cr detritus, from the. sur- 
face of the fields into the creeks and rivers which supply the Missis- 
sippi, while the main channel in the lower valley, having its bed 
filled with obstructions, and having less fall than its tributaries, cannot 
discharge the detritus as fast as it accumulates, so that the floods must 
rise higher and gradually become more dangerous. 

Along the valley of the lower Mississippi, adjacent to the river, 
are extensive swamps, lagoons, and low, flat lands, which, as long as 
the river is left in its present unimproved condition, serve a highly 
useful purpose. They act as reservoirs or basins to receive the sur- 
plus waters of the river in time of a flood, and return them again to 
the main channel when the flood begins to subside. By means of 
them the floods are prevented from rising as high as they otherwise 
would, the duration of low water is diminished, the stage of water 
in the river is more generally equalized and the change from one ex- 
treme to the other rendered less sudden and violent. Besides vast 
quantities of sedimentary matter brought down by the floods pass 
into these repositories and are there deposited, which otherwise in the 
present condition of the river, would only add more rapidly to the 
elevation of the bottom of its bed. As long as the Mississippi is left 
unimproved, a double purpose is subserved. By permitting the surplus 
waters free access to the swamps and lagoons, they act as regulators 
to the river by checking the rapidity and diminishing the height of 
its floods; while the deposits left in them by these floods are gradu- 
ally filling them up, and will finally elevate them so as to render 
them available for agriculture. 

The great lakes at the North, which are the repositories of the 
drainage of an immense territory, afford the best example of the ad- 
vantages of such reservoirs in securing a country from the destructive 
ravages of high floods. ‘Those extensive basins receive the vast accu- 
mulations of water resulting from the heavy rains and melting snows 
of spring, and retain them until they are gradually discharged through 
the St. Lawrence. But for them, the valley of that river would 
yearly be swept by destructive floods. These lakes also serve to re- 
tain the detritus which is brought down by the tributaries, and thus 
secure the river from all injurious deposits. 

It is true, the swamps and low flat-bottomed lands of Louisiana, 
filled and covered for a considerable part of the year by the surplus 
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waters of the Mississippi, are not only useless for any agricultural 
purpose, but exert an unfavorable influence upon the health of the 
adjacent country. Protected from overflow by the river, they might 
be subjected to the labor of the planter, and made profitable for the 
investment of his capital. But the consequences that would cer- 
tainly follow, without improving the course of the river, should be 
considered. 

If the surplus water that now flows from the Mississippi in time of 
a flood into these swamps and lagoons, be confined within the main 
channel of the river, or rather between the longitudinal levees, the 
spring floods must necessarily rise to a greater height. This will render 
necessary an increased elevation of the levees wherever they exist. 

From the increased pressure of the water and exposure, these levees 
will be more subject to crevasses than before ; while, from the greater 
height of the levees, the effects of the crevasses will be more destruc- 
tive to the adjacent lands. The experience of the last few years has 
sufficiently proved that as the levees become more elevated, the 
crevasses are none the less frequent and more destructive. Every- 
thing that tends to increase the volume and elevation of the water in 
the main channel, so long as it is left unimproved, must render them 
still more so. 

The bed of the Mississippi river is rising, while the level of the 
valley, where it is protected by the levees, is stationary and has ceased 
to keep pace with it. However slow that rise may be, it is certain 
that the time must come, if the present system is continued, when the 
bottom of the bed of the river will be considerable higher. Any re- 
flecting man will, therefore, see that the levee system, notwithstanding 
the vast expenditure of labor and money necessary to keep it up, and 
the heavy yearly losses entailed upon the neighboring landed proprie- 
tors by inundations, will ultimately reach a point beyond which its 
further continuance, if practicable at all, can only be maintained at 
an enormous cost, while no care or precaution can prevent the yearly 
overflows and consequent devastation. 

As a system, therefore, the levees are defective for several reasons. 
In the first place, they contribute nothing to the improvement of the 
river—neither making its channel deeper, nor its course straighter, 
and leaving its navigable condition certainly no better than they 
found it. In the second place, by affording a temporary protection 
to the planter, they throw him into a dream of fancied security that 
prevents him from directing his attention and energy to some more 
efficient method of improving the river and obtaining permanent se- 
curity for himself. In the third place, by affording a mere temporary 
expedient to meet impending evil, they can only postpone a danger 
which is inevitable, and the coming of which will only be the more 
ruinous the longer it is delayed. 

Louis Hebert, State engineer of Louisiana, in his report to the 
legislature of that State, dated, Baton Ronge, January Ist, 1856, 
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says: “In conclusion, let us learn not to interfere with the Missis- 
sippi river. We cannot control it. Our presumptuous efforts 
against it only bring down upon as chastisement.” 

I cannot agree with this gentleman in the opinion which the above 
language seems to imply. The condition of the Mississippi is ad- 
mitted on all hands to be defective, because the advantages which it 
offers to commerce are far below what the immense volume of water * 
that rolls down its channel ought, and, under skilful and judicious 
direction, might be made, to possess. The alluvial soil through which 
it flows affords the finest facilities for accomplishing any change in 
the channel necessary for securing a proper direction and breadth, 
while the mighty volume of water discharged places in the hands 
of a skilful and experienced engineer, a power as effective and as 
easily controlled for good as for evil. The people of New-Orleans, 
both merchants and real-estate owners, are deeply interested in the 
improvement of the river, as are also the landed-proprietors along its 
banks; and all would be benefited by making the waters of the 
Mississippi river to flow as fast, and as directly as possible, throngh a 
regular bed of a breadth properly adapted to its discharge. The 
cross-sation of the stream would then be less, and its own action 
would secure for itself a reduction of the level of its surface. 

Moette, October 17, 1859. 





ART. IX.—INDEPENDENCE OF THE FEDERAL JUDICIARY. 


One of the most important concerns in our system of government is 
to promote and secure honesty and independence in the Federal Judi- 
ciary. In fact, the most important department of our civil govern- 
ment is the Judiciary, which not only has to execute large and 
weighty trusts in deciding controversies between suitors, but is also 
charged with the interpretation of the laws, the settlement of consti- 
tutional questions, and the determination of onr liberties—both civil 
and political. Indeed, it is not extravagant to say that the fate of 
our country is involved in the character of the Judiciary, as it restrains 
the other branches of the government without efficient restraint itself, 
and adjusts the measure of our liberties without any direct and prac- 
ticable appeal from its behests. To preserve and guard, therefore, 
the purity of the Judiciary, to assure its independence, and to chas- 
tise, as far as possible, its excesses, are duties of primary and vital 
importance, and must be so regarded by all who take a patriotic and 
cordial interest in the conduct of public affairs. 

The framers of the Constitution, anxious to take every precaution 
to secure the qualities of honesty and independence in the judicial 
office, made the appointment. one for life, thus hoping to raise the 
judge above partisan influences, and to place him beyond the reach 
of temptations that might otherwise assail him. How these hopes 
have been fulfilled—on what foundations in reason and human nature 
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they were reared, it is not now our purpose to inquire. We purpose 
to treat only of the remedy for whatever malfeasance or tendency to 
tyranny there may now or ever be on the part of our Foderal Judi- 
ciary. 
While establishing the office of the federal judges for life, the 
authors of our constitutional law provided but a single remedy for 
*judicial misrule and corruption. This was the amotion of the judge 
by impeachment. The remedy is given and defined in the following 
provisions of the Constitution : 


Arr. II™ “Sec. 4.—The president, vice-president, and all civil officers of the 
United States, shall be removed from office on impeachment for and conviction 
of treason, bribery, or other high crimes and misdemeanors.” 

Art. I. “Sec. 3.—Judgment in cases of impeachment shall not extend further 
than to removal from office and disqualification to hold and enjoy any office of 
honor, trust, or profit, under the United States ; but, the party convicted shall 
nevertheless be liable and subject to indictment, trial, judgment, and punish- 
ment, according to law.” 


It will be noticed in the first place that the remedy of impeach- 
ment is not a full one. It visits only a very inadequate punishment-— 
that of removal from and disqualification to hold office; nor does it 
restore the injured party to his rights. At best, the proceeding is a 
tedious, circumlocutory, and uncertain one—dependent, in a great 
measure, upon the leisure that Congress may afford from its ordinary 
public concerns, and requiring sacrifices of time and trouble which 
few memorialists are able to make, especially as the impeachment is 
but a single step toward the restitution of their rights. 

It is on account of these very shortcomings of the process of im- 
peachment, and the essential difficulties which hamper its exercise, 
that the remedy should be liberally and freely granted to injured 
parties. ‘The main proposition which we seek to sustain in this arti- 
cle is, that impeachment being the single and only safeguard which 
the Constitution has provided for the purity and integrity of the 
Judiciary, and being also at best an incomplete and troublesome pro- 
ceeding for the vindication of private rights, it should be used by 
Congress with vigor and effect, rather than with an unwilling and 
stinting hand. ‘This proposition seems obvious and just. Yet, we 
are aware that views to the contrary have obtaiued with some of 
our public men, and have been busily disseminated by interested par- 
ties; and that an impression has been made on a large portion of the 
public that the remedy of impeachment is an odious one, that it 
tends to subdue the independence of the Judiciary, and that on this 
account it should be discouraged by Congress, except in extreme 
cases. 

Nothing, we are persuaded, could be more false and mischievous 
than these doctrines: their very plausibility makes their falseness 
more wicked and atrocious. The consequences of such doctrines 
would be to foster and encourage judicial malfeasance ; to bring the 
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remedy of impeachment into practical disuse ; to give immunity to 
crime in high places, and to apply the royal maxim—* the king can 
do no wrong’”—to one of the most important departments of our 
republican government. The sophistry of the argument lies in a 
single word. We want an ‘‘ independent” Judiciary ; but we do not 
mean by independence, irresponsibility. We would place our judges 
above all responsibility to party cabals and popular forums ; but we 
would not relax in one particular, or in one degree, their responsi- 
bility to official sources. We repeat, we want, above all things, an 
independent Judiciary—a Judiciary accountable only to official author- 
ity, but strictly accountable to that. It is this accountability, we are 
assured, that is our only safeguard against the encroachments and 
corruptions of the judicial power that “ steals on ;” that is to preserve 
the integrity and purity of the ermine, and to the strict, watchful, and 
jealous demands, of which we must look for the safety of private 
rights and the conservation of some of the gravest interests of the 
country. 

Every proceeding to impeach a judge of the United States beyond 
the particular question of guilt or innocence that it involves, constitutes 
a precedent of the highest importance. If the practice of impeach- 
ment is to be discouraged by Congress and marked with odium, be- 
cause of the sophistical argument, that it impairs the independence of 
the Judiciary, then, every time this is done, a pernicious example is 
set, and a direct encouragement offered to crimes and misdemeanors 
on the bench. If the remedy given in the Constitution itself is to 
afford no prospect to the people of freeing themselves from a corrupt 
and arbitrary judge, to what desperate resorts may they not be driven. 
The subject is a grave one. More important and vital, we venture to 
say, than half the questions which distract the country and divide it 
into great contending parties, is the topic of the freedom of impeachment. 

We are not arguing on abstractions: the lessons we would teach 
are urged by practical experiences. It is manifest to reflecting men 
that the practice of impeachment is rapidly failing into‘disuse ; that 
it has been so disfavored by Congress and reproached by it, that the 
victims of judicial tyranny are rather disposed to suffer in silence 
than to approach Congress as odious and hopeless petitioners, It 
will be recollected that in the proceedings of the last Congress, to- 
ward the impeachment of Judge Watrous of Texas, the same sophis- 
tical appeals we have been generally condemning were made, in that 
case, for “the independence of the Judiciary,” and strenuous efforts 
made to reproach those who asked jor justice as conspirators against 
an honest and fearless administration of the law. This was, as we 
must contend, clearly wrong, unjusi, and unconstitutional in spirit. 
Of the particular facts in the Watrous case, we do not propose to 
treat. With the question of his guilt or innocence we have nothing 
to do; we commit that to the examination and sober thought of 
Congress, But we are free to reprehend those false and pernicious 
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doctrines with respect to the practice of impeachment, which, in 
connection with the Watrous case, have been widely spread over the 
country, and have impressed the public mind with dangerous force. 

We hold that the remedy of impeachment should be exercised with 
vigor and effect, and that such exercise instead of subduing the in- 
dependence of the Judiciary is calculated to produce nothing more 
than a salutary sense of their responsibility to official sources, and to 
encourage them to good deeds. We recognize in every proceeding 
toward the impeachment of a judge of the United States, the set- 
ting of a public example, pregnant with good or with evil. To the 
character and force of this example it is right for the represent- 
ative of the people to attend, as well as to the particular ques- 
tion of guilt or innocence. The danger is that in attempting to 
assure the independence of the Judiciary by protecting it against 
the power of impeachment, the example may be overstepped, and 
encouragement and immunity offered to crime and corruption on 
the bench. It is this danger that we exclaim against. Itis such 
examples that should be reprehended by the people, or quickly cor- 
rected by their representatives. 

Who now can revert to the case of Judge Watrous and enumerate 
its peculiar cireumstances—the fact that for ten years his conduct had 
been the subject of steady accusation; the fact that he had been 
charged with crimes and misdemeanors under the imposing form of a 
legislative sentence ; the fact that he had been accused by the unani- 
mous vote of one investigating committee and a moiety of another 
—and say that under these circumstances the failure to impeach him, 
because of considerations for the independence of the Judiciary, was 
not a grave error, and did not involve a baleful example, directly en- 
couraging judicial misconduct, with the almost certain hope of im- 
munity from punishment? We are aware that there were other 
grounds for the refusal of the last House to impeach Judge Watrous 
than a regard for the independence of the Judiciary; we are aware 
that many true and conscientious members of that House, and with 
them a portion of the committee that made the investigation, resisted 
the impeachment for a variety of reasons; but all honest observers 
of the debates in the case will recollect the clamor that was raised 
inside and outside of the House about the abstraction of an indepen- 
dent Judiciary, and what weight that idle and sophistical argument 
had in the final determination of the contest, We repeat, for our- 
selves, that we pass no opinion on the question of the Judge’s guilt or 
innocence. We censure the arguments which were brought to de- 
fend him; and we say, moreover, with the sentiments of all reflect- 
ing men, as we believe, to sustain us, that, whether guilty or inno- 
cent, the circumstances under which he was permitted to go back 
upon the community, without a trial, have constituted a bad example 
to go before the country, have afforded a powerful encouragement to 
judicial malfeasance, and have established a precedent dangerous in 
the extreme to the rights and liberties of the American people. 
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With respect to the importance of these precedents, and as the 
most imposing invocation we can offer to Congress to correct past ex- 
amples of indirect license, and to set future examples of judicial re- 
sponsibility, we may quote a just and timely sentiment offered on 
the subject by the distinguished head of the present government, 
whose opinions at all times of his matured life, on matters of public 
interest, have commanded the attention of the country, and whose re- 
gard for the independence of the Judiciary on the one hand, and the 
maintenance of its purity on the other, can neither be doubted nor 
questioned. We refer to the President of the United States on the 
trial of Judge Peck (1831). Mr. Buchanan, who was one of* the 
managers, used the following remarkable language, premising that he 
‘should strongly express what he strongly felt” : 


“I do most solemnly believe ‘that if this Judge shall escape punishment, the 
description which has often been contemptuously applied to the power of im- 
peachment, that it ‘is but the scare-crow of the Constitution, will hereafter be 
strictly just. Ifthe power of impeachment presents no prospect to the people of 
removing an arbitrary and tyrannical judge, what will be the consequence! They 
will soon begin to inquire whether the judicial office ought not to be limited to 
a term of years. At the commencement of this trial I should have shrunk with 
horror from such a proposition, but if there be no other alternative, if the people 
must either be cursed during a long life with an arbitrary and oppressive judge, 
who has trampled upon their rights, or the Constitution must be so amended as to 
limit the term of office of the inferior judges, I shall choose the last alterna- 
tive as the least of two very great evils.” 


We may wel! pray for the aversion of the evils which Mr. Bu- 
chanan then prophesied, and which succeeding events show to be 
fearfully imminent. In the danger that threatened us then, and 
that threatens us now with the sharp distinctness of its approaching 
step, there is but one remedy, that of free and vigorous impeach- 
ment, so there is but one power in the Constitution to address our 
prayers for safety to, and that is the halls of Congress. 





ART. X.—THE NEUTRALITY LAWS AND PROGRESS, 


On the 20th of August, 1818, the Congress of the United States 
passed the law popularly known as the “ Neutrality Law.” The 
provisions of this extraordinary statute, with respect to the military 
enterprises of the citizens of the United States are matters of noto- 
riety. 

The sections of the act upon which we design to comment, prohibit 
enlistments, or agreements to enlist, within the United States for 
foreign service, and denounce expeditions against the territory or 
dominions of foreign powers. With respect to expeditions, or mili- 
tary enterprises of this sort, the following is the language of the law : 


“Src. 6. And be tt Pe hor enacted, That if any person shall, within the terri- 
tory or jurisdiction of the United States, begin, or set on foot, or provide, or pre- 
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pare, the means for any military expedition or enterprise, to be carried on from 
thence against the territory or dominions of an a prince or state, or of 
any colony, district, or people, with whom the United States are at peace, every 
rson so offending shall be deemed guilty of a high misdemeanor, and shall be 
ned not exceeding three thousand dollars, and imprisoned not more than three 
years.” 

It has been generally urged that the object of this law was to en- 
force and carry out those obligations of neutrality which pertained 
to the government. But this view is wholly illogical and erroneous. 
The law is, in fact, improperly termed a neutrality law; nothing is 
said in it of neutrality ; the word does not even oceur in its title, 
which is, “An act,in addition to the ‘Act for the punishment of cer- 
tain crimes against the United States,’ and to repeal the act therein 
mentioned.” The statute creates acrime or misdemeanor ; it is not 
founded upon any of the recognized obligations of international law ; 
it invents an offence new to this code, and denounces it under heavy 
and tyrannical penalties. The neutrality of the state is one thing, 
that of its citizens is another, ‘The one is a recognized duty, grow- 
ing out of international law and custom, and recommended by the 
examples of the modern nations. The other is a tyrannical command, 
founded on no natural obligations, and is an invention of American 
legislatures, without any equal precedent or parallel in the municipal 
codes of other nations. 

This is not merely a question of legal construction. It is even 
more than a question of civil freedom; it involves consequences of 
the gravest and most practical character with respect to our national 
interests and our growth as a political power. Instead of confining 
the spirit and power of our citizens by such odious restrictions as 
those referred to above, it is the highest policy of our government, 
while itself remaining neutral, to give the greatest freedom to the 
military enterprises of our citizens on distant theatres, wherever these 
enterprises may be invited or tolerated by foreign nations, and are 
not merely predatory excursions. Such excursions, indeed, deserve to 
be denounced. But the monstrous law, from which we have taken 
the extract above, not only denounces these, but it prohibits, abso- 
lutely and under all circumstances, the enlistment within its terri- 
tories, or the preparation there of any expedition in the service or 
against any foreign power or people, no matter if invited by or under- 
taken with the consent of the competent foreign authorities. It not only 
checks aggression and rapacity ; but it opposes all legitimate progress 
of American arms, and with them American civilization. It is here 
that the statute is offensive, and it is in respect to this provision that we 
exclaim against it as a tyrannical and retrogressive act of legislation. 
The law, within the limits referred to, is too absurd to bear argument. 
It is illogical by its own terms. 

It will be observed that the law is not intended to operate against 
unassociated individuals. For it to operate thus would be to with- 
hold the right of expatriation, a right recognized by our own, as well 
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as all liberal governments of modern times. But the terms of the 
law itself are sufficiently definite on this point. There must clearly 
be an assoeiation or an organization to bring the case within 
the prohibition of the section quoted above as constituting the mate- 
rial part of the law. 

Now the questions naturally and forcibly occurs, if it is not 
the duty of individuals to keep at home and maintain their neu- 
trality, how can this be made the duty of numbers, or even of 
organized bands of individuals. Surely the mere fact of an organi- 
zation, or the mere circumstance of numbers, cannot change a princi- 
ple which is essentially the same. The movement, indeed, may be 
given greater noteriety by numbers, and may be made more imposing 
by an organization ; but these are circumstances which cannot affect, 
because they do not reach the question of duty, which is as much 
involved in the case of an individual, as in hundreds of individuals. 

We are aware that there are some persons so easily impressed by 
circumstances as to take the opinion that when, not individuals, but 
a company of individuals, emigrate to take up arms abroad, the move- 
ment, in some way Which they cannot exactly explain, involves the 
government and has its countenance and complicity ; but this is 
wholly illogical. The government has no more moral or natural 
right to restrain numbers of individuals than a single one ; and it no 
more gives freedom or privilege to many, because they are many, than 
to one. We admit that the government would have the right, not 
only under the special statute we are commenting upon, but under 
the public law, to restrain and to punish a mere raid or predatory 
expedition. So, too, it would have the right to punish a single pirate 
or lawless adventurer. We only claim, that, as the government has 
no right, and does not pretend to have any right, to restrain a single 
unassociated individual from military enterprises abroad which are 
consented to or tolerated by the foreign authorities, so it has properly 
no right to restrain organized numbers of individuals from enterprises 
to be conducted on the same conditions. 

As our views on the vexed subject of neutrality are original, and 
not copied from any sect or leaders in the party politics of the country, 
it may be well to sum them up, and place them in juxtaposition as a 
number or series of general principles : 

1. Neutrality is the duty of the state or government, founded upon 
the obligations of international law, or rather of international comity. 
It is a duty recommended, too, by those considerations of republican 
policy which limit and restrain the action of the government, while 
they enlarge the freedom of the individual. 

2. Neutrality is not the duty of the individual citizen. It cannot 
be naturally or logically predicated of him ; it can only be predicated 
of political communities. To impose ‘ neutrality” on the individual 
citizen would be to shut him up in a territorial prison, to deprive him 
of his free will, and to destroy all the personal attributes in him, and 
make him a chattel of the government. 
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8. As neutrality is not the duty of the individual, neither can it 
logically be the duty of bands or companies of individuals, who 
should, therefore, be allowed to assemble, organize, and enlist freely 
for foreign military enterprises. 

4. But although individuals and companies of individuals may be 
naturally and justly free to prosecute military enterprises abroad, 
they must do it with the agreement and consent of the foreign state 
in whose service or under whose auspices they take up arms, They 
are certainly not free to impose or precipitate themselves upon any 
people, for this would be in vivlation of the integrity of a nation’s 
territory and a natural crime. This, in short, would be lawless, 
rapacious, piratical, and properly branded by the ignominious term 
of Filibusterism. 

We have no defence to offer for “filibusterism” properly so- 
called. But we do defend the cause of American progress, and 
maintain the doctrine that our citizens should be allowed to freely 
enlist and emigrate for foreign military service, whenever legitimate 
opportunities may offer ; and that the government has no just right to 
restrain their actions in this respect, or to hold an inquisition into 
the motives which prompt them. Means and opportunities such as 
these, to impart into foreign countries American influences, to 
sow there the seeds of our civilization, and to extend, by the 
bold and hardy enterprise of our citizens, their ideas and institu- 
tions, are not to be recklessly cut off or denounced. It is the 
cause of legitimate American progress we defend, and in that 
cause surely there should be no abridgment of liberty, or repres- 
sion of the spirit of adventure. 

A few words here of the advances in the progress of our coun- 
try to its present stage of prosperity and power, 

In the early construction of our system of government there 
seem to have been no anticipations seriously indulged of the 
future extension, progress, and greatness of the American na- 
tion. ‘Thus the system of the government, as originally modeled, 
was of the most bald simplicity. There was nothing provided in 
the Constitution for a ministry or an “ administration” (as the 
loose and incorrect American term is), to share the burden and 
responsibilities of the government with the President, who was 
considered by the early founders of the little republic equal to 
sustain all the labors and cares of the government, with the assist- 
ance of mere clerks or secretaries, and without the advice of 
ministers. All relations with foreign powers were to be limited 
as much as possible; the little republic was thought to have no 
concern in the affairs of Europe, and our foreign diplomacy was 
reduced to a simplicity that now appears almost shameful and mesn. 

Indeed, it is a curious fact, and one we believe not generally 
known, that neither in the Constitution nor in the early practice of 
the government was any provision made for a diplomatic service, 
through the offices of ambassadors and ministers resident, 
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How changed is now the condition of our country, since the days 
when our early statesmen abnegated the practice of diplomatic inter- 
course by ambassadors. Now we have the most magnificent territory 
of any nation in the world; and now we have established diplomatic 
relations not only with all the states of Europe, but with the most 
distant and exclusive nations on the globe. 

But, with all this immense growth and progress, one stumbling- 
block has, more than all open and other opposition, embarrassed the 
career of the United States; and this has been an improvident law 
of the government itself. We refer tothe “neutrality law,” which 
we have already commented upon at some considerable length. By 
this law our country has been, in a great measure, incapacitated from 
availing itself of the relations that the Spanish-American republics, 
and the anarchical peoples in our Southern neighborhood, naturally 
bear to us. These republics are decadent—dead members of the 
American system. They must, sooner or later, succumb to ruin, and 
whatever destiny awaits them in the wreck and loss of their nation- 
ality. Our government might easily absorb them ; but its duty is 
neutrality—and that duty it has executed in the face of temptations 
which none of the modern powers have ever withstood. But it is 
not the duty of our government, gratuitously to place a stumbling- 
block in its own career of greatness. It is not its duty to restrain 
and prevent its citizens from carrying American influences into the 
neighkoring republics, from engaging in the service of such republics, 
and from infusing American sentiment into the hearts of their peoples. 

It is clear that the great opening by which American influences are 
to enter into the republics of Mexico and Central America, is to be by | 
the engagement of our countrymen in their military service. These 
countries are incessantly engaged in war ; their military forces are being 
constantly diminished. They want soldiers; and an abundant ma- 
terial to supply the demand is at their doors. American volunteers 
should be free to go there—free to go wherever opportunity beckons 
to enterprise. We insist upon the repeal of the neutrality law so far 
as this—not that our countrymen should be free to force themselves 
and to prey upon any country, but that they should be free in the 
character of soldiers to carry and establish abroad those legitimate 
American influences, to which we must look for the securing and 
hastening of our destiny on the great American isthmus. 

We do not look to the accomplishment of that destiny by force. 
We look to its accomplishment through the natural influences of 
American populations. We only insist that we should be free to 
plant those populations, by the powerful inducements of military ser- 
vice abroad, in the heart of every nation that invites them. 

Let, then, the intrusive stumbling-block be removed. Let the 
legitimate career of the United States be unarrested and unembar- 
rassed. Let us, in shert, fulfil the destiny that Nature has appointed 
fer us, without anticipating it by violence on the one hand, or for- 
feiting it by inaction on the other. 
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1.—IMMENSE DEVELOPMENT OF OUR FOREIGN TRADE. 


Tue United States Economist, an admirable commercial authority, thus com- 
ments upon this subject :—The development which has been given to the foreign 
trade of the country since the tariff of 1856 came into operation, may be seen 
in the following table of the leading exports, the specie movement, the net impor- 
tation of goods, and the duties collected in each year of the present ad valorem 
tariff : 


UNITED STATES IMPORTS, EXPORTS, AND CUSTOMS’ REVENUES. 
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It is observable that the import and consumption of goods followed the increase 
of domestic exports, as a matter of course. The year 1847 was that of large ex- 
orts of breadstuffs, as well as of the operation of the present ad valorem tariff 
in that year, the value of breadstuffs exported increased $41,000,000, and the 
aggregate value of exports $49,000,000, while the imports of goods increased 
but $6,000,000, and the federal revenue showed no increase. The explanation is 
found in the specie column, which shows over $24,000,000 imported in that year. 
In 1848 the gold discoveries reversed that state of things, and the United States 
became gold producers, but not considerable exporters until 1851, in which year 
cotton rose in exportable value, carrying the aggregate domestic exports to an 
extraordinary high figure. This was enhanced by the gold exports, and the result 
was an importation of goods in return, which produced an unexampled revenue. 
In 1852, the value of cotton fell materially, and breadstuffs did not increase, in- 
volving a decline in imports of goods and of revenue. In the year ending June, 
1853, there was a recovery in the exports of breadstuffs and cotton, carrying the do- 
mestic exports to a very high figure, although the gold export declined as a conse- 
quence of the larger exports of breadstufis and cotton. The proceeds of these 
latter having been sufficient, with railroad investments, to keep the balance in favor 
of the interior, setting the current in that direction, and at the close of the year 
leaving the government with $23,000,000 in its vaults. The fiscal year of 1854 
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set in with an enormous deficit in the crops of France and England. The usual 
wants of the latter had been about 64,000,000 bushels, of which France supplied 
half, leaving both countries dependent on third markets for about 30,000,000 
bushels. tn that year, however, the two countries required 170,000,000 
bushels. The United States exported all they could spare at high prices, and in 
the winter of 1854 exorbitant prices were obtained in New-York. The exports 
of domestic products reached an unparalleled figure, and the government col- 
lected upon the returned proceeds, the largest amount of customs it ever 
received. In 1855, the United States crop failed, and prices were very high. 
The improved products of the suceeeding years admitted of still greater exports 
of breadstuffs, while cotton rose to an unprecedented figure, making an aggre- 
gate of exports of domestic products far in excess of any former one. This up- 
ward movement culminated in 1857, which was the year of the largest — 
ever made of domestic produce, including specie, as it was the last year of the 
operation of the tariff of 1846. The year 1858 opened with a panic, originated 
in the stock market, but the series x bad harvests abroad seemed to have ter- 
minated, and a series of good crops, which cut off the American demand, set in. 
The figure for breadstuffs and provisions has declined greatly, but cotton and 
mark higher figures than before. The revenue of the government has 

en materially disturbed, however, by the low rates of duties under the present 
tariff, and there seems little chance that for the next few years at least, the unaided 
action of the customs wid overtake the expenditures of the government. The 
value of cotton rises in the double ratio of larger quantities and higher prices, 
and this development is greatly aided by the cheap food, cheap money and trans- 
portation of Europe, which usually compensates in increased purchases of cot- 
ton for diminished demand for food. e value has increased 100,000,000 in 
ten years, and the prospect for the next ten is far more satisfactory than 
was the prospect at the close of the Mexican war. The Continent of Europe 
was then plunged in a political chaos which threatened the very existence of 
civilization. At this moment national interests are apparently consolidated on 
a permanent and favorable footing ; commercial liberality seems to be the rule 
of 1 vane policy, while abundant harvests and abundant capital, with mul- 
tiplied means of communication, seem to offer the broadest foundation for a new 
period of commercial and industrial prosperity. If the value of cotton has 
tripled in the last ten years, it may seksounhly be expected to show the same 
progression in the next ten years. 

The annual product of gold does not increase, but it is to be remarked, thet 
in the first six years of the gold diseovery, the amount in the United States ac- 
mulated, in other words, the product was more than the export. In the last 
three years the reverse has been the case, and the amount in the country under- 
goes reduction. This seems to result from financial operations, independent of 
the operations of commerce. During the years of railroad excitement, capi- 
tal flowed toward this country and to the West for investment, carrying with it the 
eurrent of the metals. Since the panic the reverse has been the case, and even 
the large exports of produce has not sufficed to redress the adverse balance 
caused by tinancial transactions. 


2.—SHIP-BUILDING AT THE SOUTH—PENSACOLA NAVY-YARD. 


A brief examination will show that we have many advantages over Northern 
yards. Our ships are built of live oak frames and white oak bottoms, and 
yellow pine is extensively used in beams, decks, carlins, plankshear, air streaks, 
&c., &e. The live-oak frames are cut in Florida, Louisiana, and Texas, and can 
be ety at this yard ata less cost, than at, any other navy-yard in the country ; 
and the finest yellow pine timber in the world, and which costs in Northern 
yards from gon agi to forty. dollars per thousand, is placed at this yard from 
the adjoining mills, at abont seventeen dollars. White oak may be placed here 
at the same price that it can be had at Northern yards. These are very impor- 
tant considerations. 
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In climate, too, we enjoy peculiar advantages, enabling mechanics to work all 
the year round in the open air, rainy days excepted ; while it also enables us to 
dispense with that most expensive structure in other yards, a ship-house. 

These advantages have greatly contributed to the remarkable results, so eredi- 
able to the Pensacola yard, to which we have called Yvan attention ; but it 
were unjust to all concerned, were we not to say that all these advantages would 
have utterly failed to produce them, had they not been on and controlled by 
professional skill, and zealous and faithful industry. To the acting Naval Con- 
structor, Mr. Porter, aided by the chiefs of the several branches of industry at 
the yard, and their workmen, is the government indebted for these vessels. The 
Navy Department paid him the distinguished compliment, of selecting from all 
the plans submitted, his design and model of the Seminole ; and the manner in 
which he has executed his conception, reflects credit upon himself and the De- 
partment. 

The Seminole belongs toa new "he of American war-ships, not, as yet, 
found in any other navy; a ship which, with a most formidable and destructive 
battery, has sufficient tonnage and power to circumnavigate the globe—while, at 
the same time, she can enter nearly every commercial te and every harbor of 
our country, and can be maintained at about one third the expense of an ordi- 
nary steam sloop-of-war.— Tribune, Pensacola. 


8.—SLAVE TRADE IN THE RED SEA. 


BY EMANUEL WEISS. 


Abolitionism, in Old as well as in New England, is of equivocal nature, and 
serves mainly to cover commercial and political purposes ; if otherwise, the 
British long ago would have bestowed the merited attention also upun slave 
trade in the Red Sea. For a quarter of a century English mail steamers, freighted 
with lay and churchmen passengers of this high-spirited nation, run monthly, 
nay weekly, through the narrow channel which justly might be called one of the 
arteries of British power and trade. Is it possible that the officers and passen- 
gers of these steamers have remained ignorant of the fact that the tiny crafts, 
with the huge laten sails, which daily, between Rab el Mandeb and Ras Mo- 
hamet, cross their wake, are not filled also with passengers—the orphans and 
widows of murdered fathers and husbands? Kidnapping and selling of children 
is bad enough, yet it is worse that the mighty of the earth should remain indif- 
ferent spectators to a scandalous trade, which delivers thousands of them annu- 
ally into the hands of misereants—the lineal descendants of the Edomites—who 
in the long run of all-purifying time could or would not clear themselves of the 
beastly vices of which the deealogue renders so shuddering an account! Com- 
pared with this trade of children, the sale of full-grown negroes to Christian 
planters for the cultivation of the soil, is rather a meritorious action. And Aden 
and Perim, covered with the flag of the holy dragon killer, are called the keys 
to the sea whence these atrocities are committed and permitted. As many as 
three thousand children are carried annually to the shores of the Red Sea, 
mostly from the Galla nation, which, like the ancient Numides and their descend- 
ants in Northern Africa, notwithstanding their dark hue, belong to the Caucasian 
race. The Galla offer beautiful specimens of the human kind, and the women of 
that race rank with the Turks next to the Circassians. The Galla believe in a 
Great Spirit (Waak), but unfortunately in no mediator between God and man, 
and are therefore taxed as infidels by their neighbors, the Christian and Mo- 
hammedan, true believers of Abyssinia. These latter so believe themselves entitled 
to make game of the Galla héathens, who furnish them the means of barter with 
the Turkish settlements on the coast. 

The Turks in Zeyla, Massawah and Suakin, in spite of the Tauzeemat (or ordi- 
nance) which abolished the slave trade, but lately legalized it with an export 
duty of $7 50 per head ; $2 50 were to be paid for the custom-house receipts 
(Raftich), and half a dollar the governor (Kaimakan) levies himself under the 
plea of brokerage (delala). So I found it a year ago in Massawah, where both 
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the English and the French keep consular agents. Half the revenues in these 
places are derived from the slave trade. Also some seven thousand negro chil- 
dren from Soahel (east coast of Africa) are annually imported into Arabia. The 
import duty on slaves in the ports of the Yemon, when unaccompanied by Raftich, 
is $1,25 per head on negroes and $4 on Gall aslaves ; in Djudda it is 12 per cent. 
on the market value. The Kaimakans of Massawah and Suakin have constant 
orders for slaves on hand from their superiors in Djudda and Stambul, so they 
make always the first choice, and at their own price of course, from every trans- 
port of slaves from the interior, before they are allowed to enter the market. 

I never saw in the slave bazaars of Upper Egypt and the coast of the Red Sea 
a slave of man’s age. Girls, before their puberty, are worth half as much again 
as such who have attained it, and who are called Baleea. Boys of eighteen or 
twenty are quite unsaleable. The brighter the skin and the smoother the hair 
the higher the value of the slave girl. Such Galla girls of yellow tint and 
smooth hair, called Seedama, are highly appreciated by the Turks and Arabs, 
although they are considered unbending and proud. 

The slave trade in the Red Sea is chiefly in the hands of the Hadrami mer- 
chants, who are very enterprising and fond of travelling ; they are met in all the 
cities of the East ; their propensity for acquisition admits neither prodigality nor 
libérality. The Hadrami marries early ; desire of gain may lead him off for a 
while from his herd, but never will he forsake it, nor would he dare to pollute it 
with wives and children from foreign countries. Tradition lays the birth-place 
of the antediluvian patriarch Hut in the Hadramaout. The inhabitants of this 
country, the Hadrami, consider it inferior to none in holiness, and will allow 
neither Franks nor Turks to pollute it with their presence. The Hadrami are 
extremely fanatical, and are as well the authors of the late Djudda murders, as 
they were of the attempted assassination of both Turks and Christians, in the 
Hedjass, three years ago. 

The negro children are generally kept for household work, and are therefore 
treated with less indulgence than the Galla ; they are very frequently ill-treated, 
and live only on the refuse of the frugal Arab board. 

The voyage of an Arab slave vessel from Zanzibar to Djudda during the south- 
west monsoon takes about forty-five days. Coarse food, and cold nights, espe- 
cially toward the end of the voyage, create dysentery and erysipelas, also smal|- 
pox <r thin the number of little passengers in the crowded boats ; their 
mortality in this passage is caleulated by the slave dealers as being one third. 
The passage of a negro child—board consisting of corn and dried fish inclusive— 
costs $2, and is paid on the survivors only. The average price of such a child 
on the coast is about $10, which by the mortality during the passage is raised 
to $15. Tothis have to be added $2 for passage, $5 for import duty in Djudda, 
and one dollar more for brokerage ; which brings the final cost of the slave to 
$25 in the Arabian ports. The average price of a healthy negro slave, not over 
fifteen years of age, in the port of Diudda, is about $40; but many of the sur- 
vivors, having suffered more or less during the passage, do not even reach this 
average, and so the profits in this trade are not very important we see. In some 
parts of the coast I was told, such children may be got as low as five dollars a 

iece 
" Negro girls not particularly handsome do not bring more than boys, whereas 
Galla girls are worth half as much again as boys of their race. The average 

rice of a Galla girl of ten or twelve years of age in Djudda was, in February, 
ast year, when Pilett this place, $75, and of a boy, $50; in Massawah the same 
were worth $60 for one at $40 the other, and in Adjaa, the capital of the Abys- 
sinian province, Tigreh, $30 and $20. Of this latter price the kidnapper on the 
borders receives hardly one half, because also here the violent and unnatural 
change of soil and climate creates numberless victims. On the seashore the 
mortality ceases ; also the short passages to the Arabian coast are not dangerous, 
so much less so as the Galla slaves are far better cared for than the negroes; they 
are also very seldom punished or ill-treated, because frequently such Galla slaves 
have the stoical courage to famish themselves to death in such cases. 
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Most of the Galla slaves are obtained by “ Razzias” of the Abyssinian border 
chieftains of Christian faith, and many are kidnapped by stro ling thieves of 
Moslem faith. Moslems only busy themselves in this trade, the Christian Abys- 
sinians abstain from it, not from moral nor religious principles, but only because 
slave property would not be safe in their hands among the Tohammneduz popula- 
tion of the seacoast. 

One third of the population of Abyssinia stands to the Moslem faith, and con- 
sequently to the ephchlieg of the slave trade, because Mohammed in his book of 
books (the Koran) designs it as a means to propagate his creed. Already seve- 
ral tribes of the great Galla nation have become converted to the Islam by prose- 
lites returned from bondage. The Mohammedan slave dealer considers it his duty 
to teach every new acquisition as fast as possible the articles of his confession 
in the Arabian language, which consists of but nine words, and as soon as the 
slave is able to repeat them he is considered a Moslem. The Koran forbids the 
infidel to marry, or what amounts to the same thing, to purchase a Moslem 
woman. The Turks, who are not over scrupulous in articles of faith nor in any- 
thing else, permit strangers (Franks and Greeks) in the Red Sea to purchase as 
many slaves as they can, which has been done to the great scandal of the “ faith- 
ful,” who did not forget to revenge this sacrilegious act in the late Djudda butch- 
ery on the slave women of the Greek merchants and their offsprings. 

Two rival powers reign actually over Abyssinia; Negoon Taddrus (Emperor 
Theodore) the one, and Negussi the other; both Christians are averse to the 
slave trade, but none dare to begin with abolitionism for fear of bringing the Mos- 
lem  sa98 of the population to a man against him in the field of contest with his 
rival. 

Three years ago the abolition of the slave trade was openly proclaimed by 
authority of the Sultan both in Massawah and Suakin, the principal slave marts 
in the Red Sea. This was done with little or no good will, only to please the 
“ Allies,” and now as the danger is past, the same are told that this part of the 
Tanzeermar is contrary to the Islam, and cannot be thought of being enforeed in 
the very cradle of the Moslem faith. 

One tenth es of the naval power lavished by the “generous” British in the 
suppression of the slave trade on the west coast of Africa would be sufficient to 
oo a final stop to a real nuisance on the opposite coast of the same continent. 

nfortunately this nuisance hurts not the material interests of British commerce 
and colonies, and so the matter.is left quietly to its course. 

English subjects and “ proteges” in the Red Sea keep slaves under the very 
eyes of their Consuls, in defiance of the law, constructed on the famous principle. 
that there is no sale where there are no purchasers. Banian merchants from 
British India established in the ports of the Yemen (who own a great deal of 
shipping in those parts), man their vessels to a great extent with slaves, in spite 
of the Christian or English law, whereas they are very strict in the observance 
of the dogma of the metempsycose, and never allow their craft to be — 
with dried fish or eowhides. These facts are known to every English official in 
the Arabian Gulf, in Suez, Djudda, and Aden, but they dare not tear off the veil 
since it is not in the interest of their government. 


4.—_MOVEMENT IN VIRGINIA LOOKING TO DIRECT TRADE. 

A memorial has recently been prepared, asking from the Legislature of Vir- 
ginia, such legislation as it is thought will foster and encourage her foreign 
commerce. We give the memorial entire : 

The undersigned citizens of Virginia, respectfully represent, that they wish to 
see Virginia commercially free and independent, which is her right, vouchsafed to her 
by the bountiful hand of nature, and permitted to her by the laws and constitu- 
tion under which we live ; but a right and inestimable privilege, the enjoyment 
of which your petitioners respectfully represent, she has for nearly a century 
been debarred of by the neglect of her own sons, to whom she has heretofore 
intrusted the power of legislation. To satisfy your honorable body of the very 
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low ebb to which our foreign direct commerce has sunk, we submit the follow- 
ing facts, derived from the Census of 1850: (The commerce of Virginia and 
Maryland prior to the Revolution, is caleulated together.) 


VIRGINIA AND MARYLAND. 


Imported in 1750........cceecccesccceees £349,419 
Sp: BE « « «devas Vas Heche don 605,882 
CD BFIOY. ole vidwtin ds svlgn con's eves 717,782 
VIRGINIA. 
Imported in 1880... 2.2... 00. eee see e areas $405,735 
oh sok Re PERE Lk. 545,985 
fn TOs Gass ts Foes Pe Ub wed 426,599 
NEW-YORK. 
Imported in 1750... ....2...2+seeeeeceees £267,130 
MD Mn oc ndbacsccestas siaepeas 480,106 
Wh SUPEe's'< am bnvdbge starve cd tes 475,991 
OE BOs es ooud oe,sbkeysectes $35,624,070 
3 SRR Serer 60,440,750 
TE PEO. ca cccccgeseds euscie 111,123,224 


These figures disclose to us a most lamentable spectacle. We present to the 
world a State which has sunk from the first commercial emporium on the 
Western continent, into a State which, in the year 1850, was too low to enter 
into a comparison with New-York. 

Her imports and exports stand for the year 1750 as compared with New-York, 
as follows : 


VIRGINIA AND MARYLAND. NEW-YORK. 
Exports. Imports. Exports, Imports. 
£508,939. £349,419. $35,632. £267,130. 


A century has elapsed, and the condition of things is as follows. In the year 
1850 : 


VIRGINIA AND MARYLAND. NEW-YORK. 
Exports. Imports. Exports. Imports. 
$10,382,999, $6,550,800. $52,712,789. $111,123,524. 


Comment upon these facts is unnecessary—our business is with the remedy ; 
and conscious that there is a remedy within the limits of the constitution, we 
appeal to _ for a redress of grievances; we point out the act of 1856, sec. 
14, upon the subject of merchants’ licenses, as a measure which in its practical 
operations, is detrimental to our commercial independence ; by this act, if an 
article is brought into Virginia from another State by one of our merchants in 
a large quantity, and is sold by him to the jobbers in such quantities as they 
may need, and then sold by the jobber to the retailer, of whom one of your 
petitioners buys it, and this is the usual course which merehandise takes, this 
article thus sold, pays three separate State taxes, while, if the retailer, who 
generally supplies the consumer, will go into any other State and there procure 
his supplies, and bring them into Virginia and sell them to one of your pe- 
titioners, it would pay but ome State tax. The policy by which Virginia pays 
every retailer within her limits a bonus of from one to two State taxes to aban- 
don his own State and those who are pursuing a lawful calling in it, to go be- 
yond her limits to find the ey pen requisite and necessary for his sales, does 
seem to your petitioners to be unwise, and indefensible under any pretext 
or for any purpose, gr weg See this course benefits Yankee ship-owners and 
Yankee merchants in the Northern States, where there is a powerful party 
arrayed in open hostility to a description of property in which your petitioners 
are largely interested, 
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That the enactments of your honorable body, when bottomed upon correct 
— ples, upon commercial subjects, are calculated to produce the most bene- 
cial results, we state the following facts: In the year 1856, an act was passed 
by the Legislature, by which a merchant who imported from abroad into our 
State, and paid duties at any custom-house in Virginia upon his importations, 
obtained credit on his sales to the amount of the value of the goods and the 
duties thus paid. In 1856, the year prior to the passage of this act, there was 
brought into this State ‘from decal 5,960 bags of coffee ; within four years, 
this sum has risen to more than six times the importation in 1855 ; so that for 
the year ending July 1, 1859, the custom-house returns at Richmond alone, 
make the number of bags of coffee imported directly, 36,653. 

Your petitioners could cite many other facts, and present many other consider- 
ations, which, in their judgment, might be quite as pertinent, but we have 
stated that we desire a direct foreign intercourse with those who consume our 
products, and we wish such goods as we consume to be brought as directly from 
those who produce them in our own waters. We wish to see Virginia com- 
ae independent. It is our birthright as citizens of the State, and we ask 
that all laws militating against her commercial independence be repealed, and 
such acts passed as are prudent and constitutional for the perfecting of this 





result. 


tribunal. 


And having stated imperfeetly our 
the hands of those who by our laws an 


ievances, we leave the subject in 
constitution compose the correct 


5.—COMPARATIVE LOSSES ON AMERICAN SHIPS AND FREIGHTS, 
AND ON CARGOES, DURING THE YEAR 1858, BY SHIPWRECK. 


I.—Losses on Ships and Freights. 






























































Ships. Steamers. | Barques. Brigs. Schooners. Total 

January........ $361,200 $30,800 $106.000 $39,700 $59,250 $597 550 
February........ 541,500 51,000 99,800 56,260 113,100 861,660 
March ..0-criee 340,800 397,000 85,800 57,150 73,600 954,350 
be inicssworise 374,000 126,000 194,500 98,000 : 767,300 
May 495,000 57,000 148,700 24,800 47,200 772,800 
err 279,000 238,500 30,000 50,500 47,850 645,850 
pS eee 390,000 | ...... 110,000 14,000 32,000 546,000 
August..........] 353,500 805,500 114,000 29.500 53,300 800 
September...... 237,500 275,000 87,000 59 000 39,600 698,100 
October......... $21,000 135,000 71,000 21.700 123,100 671,800 
November..... 868,500 507,000 220,000 148,700 123,700 1,867,000 
Decentber....... 868,000 46,000 466,000 106,300 188,800 | 1,670,100 

Total.........| $5,430,000 | $2,168,800 | $1,643,400 $705,610 $961,400 [810,000,210 

Il.—Losses on Cargoes. 
Ship- Steamers. | Barques. Brigs. Schooners. Total. 

January.... .. $148,000 $15,000 | $111,500 $61,000 $11,800 | $347,300 
February ....... 814,500 54,000 14,500 10,800 41,300 435,100 
March........- 171,200 1,252,009 88,000 22,700 21,200 1,555,600 
Ae. ce scene 511,000 38,000 89,000 148.800 67,600 854,400 

RTE PRET 733,800 111,000 55,000 40,500 51,900 
po eee ee 260,000 375,000 6,000 11,400 10,500 662,900 
BND i ideisenilens 196,000 aodkes 85.000 10,000 49,460 , 
August ......... 346,000 6,000 210,000 12,000 10,700 584,700 
September...... 271,000 460,000 185,000 16,900 18,300 950,800 
October......... 287 ,000 230,000 40,700 15,300 300 672,300 
November...... 595,600 105,000 198, 124,700 53,600 976,900 
December....... 253,000 161,000 200,000 168,600 64,500 847,100 
Cargoes......... 4,087,100 | 2,807,000 | 1,182,700 641,800 500,660 | 9,219,260 
Vessels..........| 5,430,000 | 2,168,800 | 1,643,400 705,610 961,400 | 10,909,210 

RRS $9,517,100 | $4,975,800 | $2,826,100 | $1,347,410 | 1,462,060 |$20,128,470 
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Estimate of Disasters for the Year 1857. 
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SBitlsleiladigi¢i¢ 

eligi fil/e18/2)4/2 

S = in a a = ro) = 
BReRANNNG...... 5. covckhukebeteewes évcays 25 6 18 36 at vn 66 m1 
GE oc ce sennchaben ties saviaiboaaad 2 | 13 | 1 | 58 | 30 | 4 | 164 | 301 
WOGTGROS. 0 oc cece ccce. cocces 14 19 8 64 28 7 84 224 
NANA 5655251605 kevesipcs seh wee 30 | 2 | 56 | se | 3 | 9 | eo | 215 
Schoouers.....-.......cssecesceen-cee | 72 | 83 | 14 | 98 | 5& | 17 | 384 | O87 
Pn eS a Ke | 207 | 147 87 | 758 |1,558 








DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE. 


1.—PLANTERS’ CONVENTION AT NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE. 


Amone the resolutions adopted by this body recently, were the following, 
offered by Mr. T. J. Hudson, of Mississippi : 


Whereas, The great mass of the South are engaged in agricultural pursuits, 
and as agriculture is the basis of our social and political stability, and the great 
element of our strength and power; and whereas, experience has demonstrated 
the immense value of State and County Agricultural Associations in promoting 
improvement, by stimulating a spirit of investigation and inquiry, as to our wants 
and the best means of supplying them ; therefore, 

Resolved, That we recommend to the several Southern States the establish- 
ment of a State Board of Agriculture, with auxiliary County Societies, and that 
a committee of five be appointed to preparea plan, and respectfully urge its 
adoption by the Southern States. 

Resolved, That regarding Planters’ Conventions of the South as of great value, 
it should be the duty of the State Boards to gam annually, delegates to at- 
tend at such time and place as may be designated. 

Resolved, That the place of holding these Conventions ought to be changed 
from year to year, and hereafter provision should be made for an exhibition of 
Southern industry at our annual meetings. 

Resolved, That, regarding the collection of agricultural statistics as of the 
greatest importance, we recommend to the several Southern States a plan for 
the annual collection of agricultural statistics, and for their publication, and that 
a committee of five be appointed to prepare a plan. 

Resolved, That a plan should be adopted and here urged on the Agricultural 
Boards of the Southern States, by which semi-monthly reports of the growing 
cotton crops could be had from every county in the South. 


The following resolutions, offered by Col. S. R. Cockrill, of Nashville, were 
also adopted : 


Whereas, There are now many conflicting opinions on the subject of reclaim- 
ing the great alluvial deposit of the Mississippi river, and some of its /ower trib- 
utaries; now, therefore, to aid in solving these difficulties, and rendering a 
value to the States of Louisiana, Missiesippi, Arkansas, Missouri, Tennessee, 
Illinois and Kentucky, 

Be it Resolved, That a committee of five be appointed, to set forth to the 
Senators and Representatives in Congress, the importance and propriety of an 
application to the Navy Department, or to the President, for an order to Com- 
mander Maury, to select as many Corps of Engineers as may be necessary, and 
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with these to proceed to the valley of the Mississippi, and make a full and com- 
plete survey of the whole valley and river from St. Louis to New-Orleans. — 

Resolved, That the Secretary of the Navy be requested to instruct the said 
Engineers to make a diagram of the valley and river—to collect all the evidence 
on the subject of all overflows of the present eentury—to embrace all the Me- 
teorological observations made in the water-shed, drained by the Mississippi ; also 
to report the influence of the known wind currents, and upon this evidence to 
base an opinion upon the eigen ¢ of the present system of leveeing the 
ge or what other plan is less expensive or more certain in accommplishing 
the object. 

Resoloed, That the States mentioned, and the cities, counties, and parishes 
along the river, be requested to take action on the subject, and signify their 
willingness to contribute a pro rata compensation to Commander Maury for the 
service, while in progress and after completion. 

Resolved, That the report, with the evidence, maps, and diagrams of the river 
and valley, be printed for the use of the States named. 

Resolved, That the Committee named in the first resolution be authorized and 
requested to embrace in their application to the members of Congress any other 
— to be reported upon, which they may deem proper and expedient. 

esolved, That this Convention recommend the establishment of an Agricul- 
tural Periodical, to be devoted to the dissemination of useful knowledge con- 
cerning the cultivation, products, and best modes of improving the alluvial 
lands of the Mississippi and its tributaries. 

Resolved, That this periodical be devoted to both the cotton and sugar in- 
terests in the Mississippi valley. 

Resolved, That this Convention recommend the cultivators of the alluvial lands 
to sustain such a publication ; and suggests New-Orleans, Vicksburg, Memphis 
or St. Louis, as points suitable for the office of said periodical. 


The following resolutions, offered by Col. Dabney Minor, of Mississippi, were 
adopted : 


Resolved, That a committee of five be appointed to draft a Constitution and 
by-laws for the government of the Southern Planters’ Convention, to be submit- 
ted for adoption at its next annual meeting. 

Resolved, That the Bureaus of Tennessee and Mississippi be requested to 
memorialize their respective State Legislatures to pass an act, requiring the 
sheriff or other officers of each county to make to said Bureaus accurate monthly 
reports of the state of the crops in their respective counties. Also to obtain 
as accurate statistical information in relation to the cotton, corn, wheat and to- 
bacco crops, and the number of stock and pork hogs, as possible, and make an 
annual report to said Bureaus, by them to be published. 

Resolved, That we recommend to the Agricultural Boards of the South the 
establishment and support of a weekly and monthly journal in each State, de- 
voted to the objects of their organization. 

Resolved, That the thanks of this Convention are due to the Nashville press, 
and the press of the South, for their aid in getting up this Convention, and we 
say orm ask their co-operation in carrying out the great object in view. 

esolved, That the press of the city of Nashville, and of the South generally, 
be respectfully requested to publish the proceedings of this Convention. 

Resolved, That when this Convention adjourns, it adjourn to meet in the town 
of Holly Springs, Mississippi, on the first Monday of October, 1860. 

The President of the Convention then announced the Committees required 
under the several resolutions, as follow : 

1. Committee to prepare a plan and urge its adoption on the Southern States 
—Dr. Minor Lamar, Mississippi; Dr. Matt Clay, Brookville, Mississippi; T. 
B. Rutherford, Mount Bethel, Bouth Carolina ; Gen. Wm. Brazelton, New Mar- 
ket, Tennessee ; William T. Farley, Cellenville, Tennessee. 

2. Committee to collect cotton and other statistics, &e—Col. John Pope, 
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Memphis, Tennessee ; Dr. A. Jackson, Jackson, Tennessee; T. E. B. Pegeus, 
Oxford, Mississippi ; Hon. John Belton O’Neal, Newberry, South Carolina ;A., 
Sowell, Trenton, Tennessee. 

8. Committee to memorialize Co , ete.—Col. S. R. Cockrill, Nashville, 
Tennessee ; J. 8. Claybrook, Triune, Tennessee ; D. Minor Lamar, Mississippi ; 
R. B. Hurt, Jackson, Tennessee. 

4. Committee to draft constitution and by-laws, ete.—T. J. Hudson, Lamar, 
Mississippi; James E. Sanders, Mobile, Alabama; Richard Peters, Atlanta, 
Georgia ; S. R. Cockrill, Nashville, Tennessee; Dr. Lee, Pine Bluff, Arkansas. 

After a vote of thanks to the President, Vice-Presidents, and Secretaries, the 


Convention adjourned. 
2.—THE CHINESE SUGAR CANE. 


It is with some concern that we have read the following article on the Chinese 
sugar cane. The editors of the Boston Cultivator are gentlemen whose opinions 
are entitled to much weight. We had hoped that the Chinese sugar cane would 
be established as a valuabis forage plant for cattle. We had supposed that the 
evils charged to its account were the same which would oceur from the excess 
of any other succulent green food. In the article we extract from the Cultivator, 
it will be perceived that the editors of that paper concur with the French Mar- 
quis, in affirming that the Chinese sugar cane produces not only a diminution 
of milk, but absolute sterility in cows. We trust that no unfortunate discovery 
will be made in regard to this plant as a food for hogs. Coming in after the 
stubble fields are exhausted and before corn is ready, we have considered it as 
filling an important place in hog raising, and would be very sorry to be com- 
pelled to abandon it. 

Soreno as A Forace Prayt.—Much has been said and written upon the 
Chinese sugar cane, within the past two or three years, some maintaining that it 
contains more valuable qualities than any other field plant known. The two 
chief ends to be gained by its introduction and cultivation, as claimed by its en- 
thusiastic advocates, are, or were, that it would enable every farmer to make 
his own sugar, and to produce a cheaper forage for his live stock than could be 
done by the cultivation of any other plant. With regard to the first claim we 
never had much confidence, yet quite as much as with regard to the second. 
Concerning the latter, that is to say, its usage as a forage plant, we copy the 
following statement, translated from the French Journal of Practical Agriculture, 
for the Mark Lane Express. Similar conclusions relative to its use in feeding 
cows, have been reached here, to those contained in the following experiments, 
which were made in France : 

“ When in your columns, Mr. Editor, you opened an inquiry respecting the 
qualities of the sugar sorgho of China as a furage plant, you ought to have 
received the observations of one of the oldest contributors of the Journal of Agri- 
culture, when to that title was united that of being one of the first introducers of 
the sorgho. 

“On eens, and in quality of member of the Zoological Society of Aceli- 
mation, I have shared in the distribution of seeds sent to the Society by M. de 
Montignay. These seeds have ripened with me from the first years of their in- 
troduction. I cite the fact, not to profit by it, for our latitude (40deg. 39m.) will 
not permit us to expect a fructification, constant, regular, and normal, but to let 
you see that my experiments have from the first continued uninterrupted. A 
cultivator in Sologne, seeking improvements, I have directed my attention to 
the sorgho, and its power of vegetation, to eall it to my aid as a forage plant ; 
at the same time divesting myself of all preconceived ideas, whether enthusiastic 
or Supeneging. I shall not, therefore, touch the question but to throw light 
upon honest researches. I will not seek in the new plant a universal panacea 
for cattle, or a dangerous poison; but to excite a renewed examination. I will 
confess that the abundance of forage has won me as it has done others ; but with 
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certain facts before me, duly stated, I stopped and reflected. Perhaps in the 
absence of regular accounts we might have deceived ourselves ; but with the 
figures before us, we can come to no other conclusion ; at the same time re- 
questing the practitioners to renew their experiments wpe 5 

“ The sorgho is not a violent poison for cattle ; but if the effects observed, not 
only in my cultivation, but also in that of many of my neighbors, be frequently 
renewed, we ought necessarily to attribute to this plant a deleterious influence. 
On a farm which I oceupy myself, twenty-five horned cattle have been fed ex- 
clusively on sorgho during a month ; and from the precise day on which it was 
introduced in feeding the cattle, the journal of the farm shows a diminution of 
the profits of the dairy by one half, and the same decrease was exhibited every 
month of feeding with sorgho. 

“ On the other hand, there was, in respect to one of the cows, a case of wind 
that caused its death. Any other kind of food might have produced a similar 
accident ; but what many of my neighbors have asserted is, the sterility of the 
cow fed on sorgho. If these are facts, sterility on the one hand, and a diminu- 
tion of half in the production of milk on the other, repeated regularly in conse- 
quence of feeding the cows on sorgho, we must conde from them that this 
plant is injurious ; since it hinders or diminishes all kinds of production by in- 
terfering with the secretions, which must necessarily provoke a perturbation in 
the animal organism ; all morbid causes having their origin in suppressions of 
this nature. 

“1 know that no improvement of the soil is possible without an abundance of 
green food ; and their production regularly successive by a course of cropping 
is not always an easy matter. I should, therefore, regret lung obliged to aban- 
don the sorgho. The desire of preserving fora plant so luxuriant, a place in 
the production of green food, oan also, on the other hand, the fear of introducing 
into the midst of our cultivated plants a dangerous auxiliary, ought to operate 
as a doubly powerful motive for prudently and honestly renewing the experi- 
ments. “ Marquis DE VIBRAVE.” 


8.—THE PINE FORESTS OF THE SOUTH. 


A correspondent of the Savannah Republican sends us the corrected copy of a 
very valuable article which he prepared recently upon the commercial value of 
the pine forests of the South, which Governor Troup thought would eventually 
be as valuable as our best cotton lands. The Legislature of Georgia at its last 
session asked for the appointment by Congress of a commission to inquire into 
the extent of the Pine Belt, the probable time of its duration under its present 
rate of depletion, the statistics of the timber trade, ete., ete. . The writer says : 

I propose, sir, to jot down a few ideas connected with this Pine Belt, and 
to give a few statistics drawn from the small stock of public and other docu- 
ments before me ; and if it meets with your approbation, to make your journal a 
medium of publication, and invite our citizens to communicate such facts rela- 
ting to the matter as will be interesting to the public. By adopting this course 
no doubt much valuable information will be obtained, and many hints that will 
be serviceable to our Representatives in carrying out the wishes of our Legis- 
lature embodied in the resolutions. 

Timber is not, like cotton and rice, an annual growth. It requires centuries 
for this crop to mature, and when the forest is once culled over, the crop is for- 
ever gathered, for we are altogether too fast a people to think of waiting a hun- 
dred years for another —. 

It has been estimated by the timber cutters (by counting the rings or grains 
of a tree), that it requires from three to four hundred years for it to attain a 
size sufficient for a mast or spar for a large-sized ship, and perhaps even this 
may not be a fair criterion, for most of our planters in the pine region know 
that there are on the lines of their land sapplings now no larger than a man’s 
arm that have the surveyor’s mark, made forty years since. 
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In order that we may at a glance comprehend the bounds of the Pine Belt 
of our State, that portion which has been culled over, and that which remains 
unculled, I have constructed from one of Butt’s new maps of the State, a timber 
chart, which I hand herewith for reference. This chart I will not say is per- 
feetly accurate, there are some few exceptions that I know of. 

Gentlemen that have been en d for years in getting timber, and who own 
land within what appears to be the culled districts, foreseeing the future value 
of their forest, will not suffer a tree to be cut, preferring to purchase the trees 
from their neighbors. 

This chart is made from personal observation, and from information derived 
from what was considered reliable sources; and in order that the public may 
understand how it is constructed, as well that it may be closely criticised to 
detect errors, if errors exist, I will briefly explain it : 

First—The bounds of the Pine Belt.—Here, perhaps, it would be well to 
give its whole extent : 

Upon a map of the United States, let a line be drawn from the Chesapeake 
Bay, through Raleigh and Fayetteville, in North Carolina, Cheraw and Co- 
lumbia, in South Carolina, to a point five miles above Augusta, two miles below 
Milledgeville, through Macon—the old agency on Flint River, to Columbus — 
thence across the southern part of Alabama, (the points of which I am not 
familiar with), and we have its northern and western boundary, and stretching from 
this to the ocean on the east, and the gulf on the south, over level or gently un- 
dulating plains lies the Pine Belt of the South. There are occasionally small 
bodies of an oak and hickory growth interspersed, and spurs of pine jutting 
above this line, but so well defined is it, that in places one may toss a pebble 
from a thick pine forest to a dense oak and hickory growth. 

In going down the Georgia Railroad we strike mto the pine forest, two miles 
above Camack, and on the Gordon Railroad, five miles below Milledgeville ; and 
in coming down the Macon and Western R. R., when we see the long blue line 
of forest stretching across the horizon, we know that Macon is near. 

From the seaboard, inland, for a distance of thirty or thirty-five miles, the 
oe are scattering and of stinted growth, and are worthless for shipping timber. 

Te that has travelled upon our coast, or upon the railroads from Wilmington, 
north or west, or Charleston to Augusta, or Savannah to Macon, must have 
observed that the pines are comparatively small. 

Now, why is it that this yelloe or pitch pine growth (for we have several 
species of pine) is mainly limited between this base of the mountains and the sea- 
coast? Is it because it loves the peculiar soil, or is it because of its main tap 
root reaching deep into the earth, sometimes eight or nine feet, that it cannot 
thrive in the rocky region? Will some of your scientific correspondents 
answer? 

Let one chalk out upon the map of the United States the lines indicated 
above, and he will see that Georgia possesses more of this pine forest, perhaps, than 
all the other States put together. 

Second— What proportion of our forest has been culled over ? 

Here my remarks must not be understood as applying to the indiscriminate 
eutting every tree or pine, that would make a saw-mill log, but what I do mean 
is, that the forest has been culled of all the valuable merchantable or shipping 
timber ; say trees that will square fourteen inches or upward. 

Commencing on the Savannah, my information is, that all the forest border- 
ing on that river has been culled over for a distance of twelve miles from the 
river, that it has been culled for a distance of six miles on each side of the Ogee- 
chee river and Central Railroad—and for the same distance on each side of the 
Canoochee and Choopee rivers, and for a distance of eight to ten miles on each 
side of the Altamaha, and for six miles each side of the Oconee and Ocamulgee 
rivers. Obstructions near the mouths of the Santillas have prevented rafts 
from descending, and have thus protected the forest on these rivers from sharing 
the same fate as that on all the other streams. 
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Let lines now be drawn on a map of our State parallel with the rivers at 
the respective distances above indicated and the intermediate spaces colored, 
and we have the plan upon which the timber chart is constructed, and which 
will show at a glance what portions of the forests have been culled, and what 
remains to draw our future supplies from. 

To the people of Savannah this may be of interest, as the public mind there 
was somewhat agitated in regard to the proper location of the timber depot for 
the Savannah and Gulf Railroad. Without knowing what conclusion they have 
come to, or taking part in the controversy, I poe | say that too much impor- 
tance cannot be attached to the subject; for, by reference to this chart, it will 
be seen that the fields from which the city has heretofore received her supplies 
will have been gleaned over in a few years—the sources drained, and the Savan- 
nah and Gulf Railroad, the only avenue left over which she is to receive her 
supplies of this important article of ecommerce. The following figures, taken 
from public documents, show that while hewn timber has almost ceased to be 
an article of exportation from the ports north of us, the shipments have also 
fallen off from our own ports, a pretty sure indication that the supplies are get- 
ting short. 

° [Extracts from Commerce and Navigation, P. D.] 

The following shows the exports (foreign) of hewn timber, from each Collee- 
tion District—years ending 6th June : 


























1856. 1857. 1858. 
Wilmington, N. C......... 520 tons. none tons. none tons. 
6 FEI IP 8,197 “ 8,384 “ 1,938 “ 
RR Oe so ok 6 a walk a 26,878 *“ 63,611 “ 23,857 * 
pO EERO RA 1518 “ 
POPMONGING,,. 5 ica cocceces 1,400 “ 
Apalachicola,...... ..... 700 “* 
| FREES AER FTIR 939 “ 2,790 “ 8,498 “ 
From all other ports of the 
United States,..........| 2,783 “ 6,312 “ 11,187 “ 
SMT. >on inbueidibs achat 84,260 *“ 68,965 “ 41,174 ,, 
in. sitchen eo hase |$234,959 “ $516,735 * | $292,163 « 











Third— What are the yearly drafts made upon the forest?—The following, 
taken from the Prices Current and Dr Bow’s Review, shows the yearly shipments 
of lumber, in feet, coastwise and foreign, of our principal ports : 
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PORTS. 1853. 1854. 1855. 1856. | 1857. | 1858. 
Chasleston,.....-...... 19,709,798| 23,844,650] 23,852,417| 14,523,581] 17,198,771] 15,312.128 
Savannah, ...........-| 49,288,590 23,700,700] 34,887,500] 44.743.070| 27,254,352) 37,481,674* 
Pemsncola,.c...-, +... +: 15,941.632| 21,390,513| 27,222,937| $1,103,074) 30,566,208 
BINNIE, Gres. vase vdiven | 17,680,760} 10,482,104/1 1,232,949] 9,359,300 











* The Savannah export for this year, is taken to August 5th, 1859. 

+ Besides the above, there was shipped from Mobile, in 1855, of masts and spars, 2.357; of 
tons of timber, 2,207, and deck plank, 451,860 feet. In 1857, of masts and spars, 1,263; hewn 
timber, 547} tons; of deck plank, 160,245 feet. In 1858, 1,164 masts; of hewn timber, 16,796 
tons. 

The capacity of the mills tributary to the harbor of Pensacola (says that 
excellent work, Dz Bow’s Review), is sufficient to'saw three hundred‘thousand feet 
perday. Large bodies of pine lands have,been purchased in Southern Alabama 
from the United States Government, for lumber and naval stores. 
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The above tables are interesting, and fully establish what I have endeavored 
to show by the chart and this article, that our pine forests are being rapidly swept 
away. They show that while the shipments are increasing from the ports in the 
Gulf, there is a rapid falling off from the Atlantic ports, and that the choice 
hewn or ton timber has almost ceased to be an article of export from the ports 
north of us. It shows, too, that they are sweeping down the forest on the Gulf 
side as if it were inexhaustible. Referring now to the forest of our own State : 
The Collector’s quarterly report, from Darien, shows that the shipments of lum- 
ber from that port, aoc. or quite, equal those from Savannah ; then we have 
the shipments ont Brunswick, from Jeffersonville, and the Satilla and St. Mary’s, 
which may all reach a like amount, so that it would be a safe calculation to put 
the shipments of lumber from the Atlantic ports of our State to at least one hun- 
dred millions of feet annually. To this we may add for home consumption, plan- 
tation uses, house building, &e., fully a like amount. Estimating the average 
yield of one thousand feet of lumber per acre, would show a yearly destruction 
of our forest from this source of two hundred thousand acres. 

Upon this point we would gladly have the experience of some of our timber 
cutters, of what would be a fair average for shipping or merchantable timber, 
and also for the common saw-mill or ranging timber per acre. Will some of 
them advise us on this head ? 

Large as this amount may seem, it is small compared with the yearly amount 
destroyed by the poor in clearing land. No estimate of this can made 
until the census of 1860 is taken. 

The tide of emigration is setting so strong upon this pine belt of our State, 
particularly on its western side, upon the waters of the Chattahooehee and Flint, 
that commerce must not look there for timber, for in a few years that whole 
country will be chequered into plantations. So rapid has been the settlements 
of portions of that country, and so wanton and prodigal have been the planters 
in — to the timber, that where, twenty years since, there was an unbroken 
pine forest, now in places there is a scarcity of timber for fencing. 

To some the sight of this wholesale destruction of forests of fine timber is 
really distressing ; not unfrequently will one planter deaden and destroy a thou- 
sand acres in one season. 

Who are our customers for this vast amount of lumber?—Upon the west we 
have Texas and Mexico ; on the south the West Indies; and every government, 
on the northern and eastern shores of South America ; on the north every State 
bordering on the coast from Maryland to Maine. The State of Maine, once the 
largest lumber exporting State of the Union, is now one of our best customers 
for this timber. 

It is entering so largely into the construction of our shipping, that it would 
be a very expensive, if not a difficult matter to build a vessel without it. The 
sharp clipper shape of the vessels built of late years, allows this material to be 
used for planking, where formerly only white oak would answer. 

In Europe, we have for our customers, Portugal, Spain, France, Ireland, 
Scotland, England, and every government bordering upon the Atlantic waters, 
while it is sent up the Mediterranean to its very eastern shores, and camels are 
no doubt at this time transporting it to the ese City. Think of that! Georgia 
pines slung upon camels’ backs going to Jerusalem ! 

The following table from public documents (commerce and navigation), shows 
the values drawn from our pine forest and shipped to foreign ports for the past 


three years : 
1856. 1857. 1858. 

Value of Hewn Timber............. . $284,959 $516,735 $292,163 
Boards, Plank, Scantling and other 

DUES cocina edbng seg atic seaewe 729,256 2,001,121 1,158,347 
Tar and Pitch... .......cccccscomame SO0yenl 208,610 100,679 
Rosin and Turpentine.... .... ..0---- 1,222,066 1,544,572 1,464,210 
Spirits of Turpentine................ 839,048 741,346 1,089,282 





rae. $5,012,384 $4,104,681 
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Here we have the value of four or five millions dollars yearly, shipped to 
—— ports, while the amount consumed in the United States must be at least 
ouble. R 
And this is the forest which we have among us, that to some is a bug-bear ; 
while it is skinned, bled, cut and mangled, yielding to us the nice sum of twelve 
to fifteen millions of dollars annually, without hardly a thought being bestowed 
upon the value of the remaining carcass. 


4.—GRAPES—NATIVE AND FOREIGN. 


A paper on “ Grapes,” read before the “ Aiken Vine-Growing and Horticultu- 
ral Association,” September 15, 1859, by H. W. Ravenxt : 


The Grape, like all other domesticated plants long subjected to cultivation, 
has formed innumerable varieties differing, first : in size, ‘Aone, color, and time o 
ripening its fruit. Second, in shape and size of leaf. Third, in general thrifti- 
ness and vigor of growth. These variations are, however, confined within certain 
limits ; and, through all their varieties, they yet preserve their specific identity, 
and reveal their parentage and origin. 

There are certain bounds within which nature seems to revel in producing 
changes and combinations of various forms and qualities, but these bounds are 
never over-stepped. 

Species in nature are primordial forms, whose characters remain constant 
through all time, and which are capable of propagating their kind. Within the 
limits of these specific characters, there may be variations in minor points, oc- 
curring sometimes in the wild state, but oftener through the effects of high 
culture and artificial treatment. Thus, in the United States, we have a certain 
number of species of wild grape. According to the best authorities, the number 
is reduced to four east of the Mississippi. From one or another of these four spe- 
cies are descended all our indigenous varieties. Of these, there are now upward 
of one hundred in cultivation in the United States, and their numbers will go on 
increasing as seedlings of good qualities are brought into notice. Mary of them, 
no doubt, will prove valuable acquisitions, either for the table or wine-making, 
but a large number will be thrown aside. There is such a strong temptation to 
multiply varieties, either as a source of profit to sellers of the wine, or as a 
matter of pride to amateur cultivators, that the only corrective for the evil will 
be a oo at stated periods, of a list of condemned varieties, as is now 
done by the United States Pomological Society in the matter of fruit-trees. 

I am not aware of any attempt to classify these indigenous varieties, and trace 
them to their proper parentage, to one of the four native species ; nor, perhaps, 
has the time arrived yet, when it can properly be done from the want of gene- 
ral dissemination, and the difficulty of obtaining many of the latest varieties. 

I will, however, give an enumeration of over four American species, with the 
Varieties of each, so far as our present information permits. 


NATIVE OR INDIGENOUS GRAPES. 


1. Vitis Labrisca Linnaeus. Mr. Ph. De Cand. Ell. Sk.—From this are 
descended : Isabella, Catawba, Bland’s Madeira, Concord, Diana, Rebecca, To 
Kalon Anna, Mary Isabel, Ontario, Northern Muscatine, Hartford Prolific, Cata- 
wissa, Garrigues, Stetson’s Seedling, York Madeira, Hyde’s Eliza, Union Village, 
Early Chocolate, Harvard, Early Black, Green Prolific Kilvington. 

2. Vitis Destevalis Michaux. Ph. Ell. Sk. De Cand. Prod.—From this are de- 
scended: Warren, Pauline, Herbemont, Guignard, Clinton, Delaware, Ohio, 
Marion Treveling, Long Grape or Old House, Elsinborough, Seabrook, Lenoir. 
(Black July, Devereux, Thurmond, Sumpter, Lincoln.) 

8. Vitis Cordifolia Michaux. Ph. Ell. Sk. De Cand. Prod.—I know of no va- 
rieties in cultivation from this species. The berries are small and very tart, 
ripening late in the Fall, known as “ Winter or Frost Grape.” 

4. Vitis Vulpini Linneus (V. rotundifolia Mz. Ell. Sk.) —This is known here 
as “ Bullace, Bullet, or Bull Grape,” and in Florida and Texas as the “ Mus- 
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tang.” The cultivated varieties of this species are known as “Seuppernong,” 
so called after a lake in Eastern North Carolina, where it was first discovered. It 
is probable there is more than one variety in cultivation under this name, as the 
so called “ Seuppernong” has been discovered in other native localities since. 
They are all, however, identical in specific characters with the wild parent, and 
are only to be distinguished by the quality of the fruit. To one or other of these 
four native species then, may be traced the parentage of all our cultivated 
grapes. How far the effects of high culture, and the propagation of new seed- 
ings from these improved varieties, may cause them to deviate from their typi- 
cal state, it is impossible to foresee; but if our botanists are correct in their 
limitation of species, these variations must be within the specific characters 
assigned to the species respectively. 

There is one prominent character which distinguishes the grapes of the United 
States from those of the Eastern Hemisphere, and that is in the Inflorescence. All 
the species of American plants are dioccio polygamores, that is, some of the vines 
bear staminate or barren flowers only, and are for ever sterile. Others bear per- 
fect flowers, and are fruitful. 

All the species of the Eastern Hemisphere are Hermaphrodite, that is, every 
vine bears perfect flowers, containing stamen and pistils, in the same corrella, 
and are fruitful. In the absence of other evidence, this fact would be concelu- 
sive of the parentage of an unknown seedling, whether it be of exotic or indi- 
genous origin. 


FOREIGN GRAPE. 


Of the vast number of varieties of the foreign grapes now in cultivation in 
Europe and the United States, all are referred to the single species, Vitis vine- 
fera Linnaeus, a native of the southern parts of Asia. 

It has been under cultivation more than a thousand years, and was known 
under many varieties by the ancients. 

Upward of thirty years ago, when Chaptal was Minister of the Interior, there 
were fourteen hundred varieties enumerated in the Luxemburg catalogue, obtained 
from France alone. The Geneva catalogue numbered six hundred. Doubtless, 
they have been much increased since ; and as in the propagation of varieties of 
other fruits by seedlings, there is no limit to the number that may be brought 
into existence. 

De Candolle, in his “ Prodromus,” enumerates and gives descriptions of eleven 
other species of vine from the Old World, mostly natives of the southeastern 
on of Asia, but none of these have been cultivated extensively. The grape of 

Zurope is one species, but of numberless varieties. 

Most of the early attempts at Grape culture in this country were with foreign 
grapes, but all, without exception, have been failures. The foreign grapes (va- 
rieties of Vistis vinifera) seem, from their constitution, unfitted to our soil and 
climate. (I here allude to open air culture—under glass they appear to thrive 
very well). How they will sueceed when grafted upon the hardy native vine, 
remains to be proved. Partial experiments made in Florida, and in this vicinity, 
are promising of success. 

If the cause of failure is the greatest humidity of our climate, grafting on the 
wild vine will scarcely prove a corrective, as the leaf and fruit are still exposed 
to the coat: om influence. If the cause proceeds from uncongeniality of 
soil, then grafting upon the wild stock will most probably be successful. As 
this mode of increasing a vineyard for wine-making must necessarily be more 
tedious and expensive than by cuttings, it is our policy as well as true shilstenhy, 
to endeavor, by the raising of seedlings, to obtain varieties best suited to our 
soil and climate. 

Every encouragement should be given for the accomplishment of this end, and 
our Association has consulted the true interest of all vine-growers, in offering 
handsome premiums towards that object. 
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DEPARTMENT OF INTERNAL IMPROVEMENTS, 
1—THE SOUTHERN PACIFIC RAILROAD. 


We make the following extracts from an editorial in the New-Orleans Picayune 
of the 16th inst., in reference to the future management of this enterprise, 
which 1s now stated to be relieved from all its embarrassments : 

Dr. Fowlkes and his associates, having freed the enterprise from litigation, 
from pecuniary embarrassments and the various disabilities existing in the form 
of contracts—having cut off “ the dead weight,” in the shape of a large stock 
liability, that paralyzed its friends and alarmed capitalists who were discon- 
nected with the company—having labored almost against hope to save the most 
wagnificent franchises ever granted, until doubt on place to promise, and 
promise ripened into success, now voluntarily and against the solicitations of 
many stockholders, have determined to place its future control in the hands of 
the ablest railroad manager in the country, who will bring to the work not onl 
experience, probity, and tried fidelity, but the confidence of the country in his 
success. 

J. Edgar Thompson, of Philadelphia, will soon take charge of the road. He 
will be assisted by Col. Samuel Tate and Gov. J. C. Jones, no less acceptable 
to the public, the stockholders and the friends of the road, both in and out of 
Texas. 

No man now living enjoys a higher reputation as a railroad manager and a 
skilful engineer than J. Edgar Ln eye Hundreds and thousands so abso- 
lutely confide in his capability, that they will invest their ¢apital in whatever 
enterprise he will give the sanction of his name. 

Dr. Fowlkes will complete the arrangements within thirty or forty days; 
which insure the acceptance of the presidency and the actual entrance upon its 
arduous duties by J. Edgar Thompson. He has done his part fully and most 

enerously toward this end. If in all this he has served his own interest, he 
1as also served the public and protected and saved the stockholders. The ser- 
vices of Mr. Thompson secured, the nature of the future management of the 
road is in part outlined. 

Dr. Fow!kes proposes—and this proposition has the sanction of Mr. Thompson 
—to sell $1,500,000 of the stock of the company to purehase one thousand 
laborers for the construction of the road through Texas. Of this sum, $500,000 
has been allotted to Texas, and $100,000 was subscribed within a week after the 
election of the new directors. Full confidence is entertained by Dr. Fowlkes, 
and is expressed by the friends of the road in Texas, that $500,000 will be 
a subseribed by its citizens—a result pregnant with favorable results to 
the company. To the public and stockholders out of Texas $1,000,000 of the 
stock is offered. Within the next sixty days, it is believed, a large portion of 
this amount will be subscribed. A thousand dollars of the stock was taken at 
par in this city, yesterday. This money, to be invested in labor to construct 
and work the road, is not sunk when invested. 

We had occasion, some weeks since, to contrast the success of Northern and 
Southern railroad enterprises, when we showed, from statistics, that the leading 
element of the superior success of our roads was their construction by slave 
labor. Experience has settled the wisdom of this policy, and in the future 
prosecution of the work of the Southern Pacific Road, the plan of depending 
on this class of labor is to be carried into more perfect execution. The invest- 
ment is an asset of the company, while the labor of one thousand blacks is 
more effective than a similar strength of uncontrollable white men. 

So far as this plan has come to be understood, it meets with general approval. 
Entire unanimity of feeling exists in Texas on all the subjects pertaining to the 
management of the road, between what is known as the “ New” and the “Old” 
companies ; also, between the new directors and the authorities of the State, the 
judicial, legislative and executive departments. 
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We hail with high satisfaction—and it will add in no small degree to the suc- 
cessful management of the road—the information that Col. Samuel Tate is to 
take charge of the Land Department of the company, which is its basis of 
wealth and power. Not less acceptable is the appointment of Gov. J. C. Jones, 
as General Agent of the company, who is second to no man in America for the 
position he holds, and the fidelity with which he discharges every duty 4evolving 
upon him. 

Sheers pledge is offered, that prudence, economy and far reaching a 
will mark the future management of the company. The road has gradually 
grown into a national enterprise. This Southern route has the start of all other 
western lines proposed, and as it presents peculiar advantages of climate, and a 
territory singularly fruitful in the products of the field or of the mine, we cannot 
but doubt it will become the route upon which the financial strength of the 
nation will be concentrated, 


2.—MEMPHIS AND CHARLESTON RAILROAD. 


For the year ending July, 1859, the receipts and expenditures in the opera- 
tive department, have been as follows :— 








Receipts from Passengers... ........+0ssseee cesses cee$01,923 O1 
“ © BUR... «.. 0 cc akcuceebsb opee mean ae hs; 509,991 66 
O° ROE. oo ccarctnntadecnscsos sscectnees os 55,175 00 
ee OO FO aac akcaase os 8c Se vdeba canes 10,974 40 
n “ Rents and Privileges.............++-+++: 2,748 33 
$1,330,812 40 
Less Road Expenses—E. Division..... ....245,193 53 
ss “ W. Division. ......... 807,582 87 


552,776 40 


Net Receipts of Read, for fiscal year ending June 30, 
TD. 000s Seetnd inane 6% ceeen MA tis kak al 778,086 00 


This sum is equal to over to 12} per cent. upon the entire cost of the road 
and equipment, and everything thereto, as shown in another portion of this 
Report, amounting to $6,188,033 49. The operating expenses for the year, 
of $552,776 40, is a fraction under 42 per cent. of the gross receipts. 

This is much below the average per cent. of expenses of operating railroads 
in the United States, and it might be inferred that this low per cent. of expenses 
had been attained at the expense of the road bed and machinery, but this infer- 
ence would be wholly at variance with the facts, as no pains or expense has been 
spared to keep both road bed and machinery in perfect order; and the Board 
flatter themselves, that,an examination of each will satisfy every stockholder, 
that they will compare favorably with the best managed railroads in the United 
States. 

It will be recollected that the estimate of the Board in’ their Seventh Annual 
Report, for the year just closed, was, for gross receipts, $1,200,000 ; expenses, 
$540,000 ; net earnings, $660,000 ; thus it will be seen, that the gross receipts have 
exceeded their estimate, $130,812 40; and the net earnings, $118,036 00. This 
has been caused, in a great measure, by a very large cotton crop, and an extra- 
ordinary prosperity in our commercial and monetary affairs generally. 


From the net earnings of the Road for the past year, of. .$778,036 00 
Must be deducted the following items : 

Interest paid on Company Bonds... ....... $107,704 35 

Interest on State Tennessee Bonds.......... 66,000 00 


Interest and Exchange on Floating Debt..... 22,133 75 
—_———.__ 195,838 10 





Leaving net profits Meh vi cabiedenies <2 wweseereseee POOR 197 90 
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After paying interest and exchange on funded and floating debt, or 26 per 
eent. on the original capital paid in by the stockholders, of $2,237,665 00, as 
shown by the Treasurer’s balance sheet. 

This makes the net earnings of the road, from the commencement of opera- 
tions to 80th June, 1859, after charging off all interest and exchange on bor- 
rowed capital, as follows : 


Profit and Loss, 30th June, 1858. ...........cccccessee $664,644 40 
Net Profits, 30th June, 1858, to 30th June, 1859......... 778,036 40 
Forfeited stock to 80th June, 1859......... ~ R A ap 17,768 66 

. Pine T° 


$1,460.449 46 
Less interest on Company’s Bonds for the 





SONG WOE. < o.ci0.0 ttip a ctuietee bahar se s'><< $107,704 35 
Less interest on State Tennessee Bonds for the 
PASE YORE... n20s cpeievecessdceerter>co.ce 66,000 00 
Less interest on Floating Debt for the past 
SUE sono 2's <0, 088 dy trae Wika eas o 22,133 75 
——_——_ 195,838 10 
Peery ereter ee obebég-cesccans $1,264,611 36 


Which will stand to the eredit of profit and loss, equal to 564 per cent. on 
original capital stock paid in by the stockholders, after 30th June, 1859. This 
sum has been used in constructing and equipping the road, and is really a part 
of your capital, and the original stockholders are entitled to a stock dividend to 
that extent, when the floating debt is paid. 


8.—FLORIDA RAILROADS. 


Very few of our State, and many even in it, are not aware of the rapid strides 
internal improvements have and are meee From the following synopsis of the 
number of miles graded and ironed, it will be seen that we are ahead of some of 
our sister States, and making rapid progress to overtake others. In January, 
1855, we had twenty-one miles from Tallahassee to St. Mark’s, of “common dat 
rail”—a poor apology for a railroad ;—it has since been re-graded and re-ironed 
with heavy rail; the Pensacola-and Georgia is graded to the Suwannee, and is 
in process of rapid completion to Lake City—distance one hundred and six miles 
—twenty-eight miles ironed, and the iron purchased for the remaining seventy- 
eight miles ; the Central is graded from Lake City to Jacksonville, sixty miles— 
forty miles ironed, and the iron purchased for the balance ; the Florida is graded 
from Fernandina to Cedar Keys, one hundred and fifty-four miles—one hundred 
and twenty-two miles ironed, and the iron purchased for the remainder ; the 
Florida end of the Alabama and Florida railroad, fifteen miles ironed, and the 
iron purchased for the remainder. So we have two hundred and twenty-six 
miles ironed, and three hundred and forty-one graded, and the iron purchased for 
one hundred and fifty-eight miles more, besides the short braneh from the Pen- 
sacola and Georgia road to Monticello, of three miles, and the branch now being 
graded from the Florida road to Ocala. We get from that excellent paper the 
Floridian, the distance above as to the roads finished and graded in the Kast and 
Middle Florida—correcting, however, its statement, by adding fifteen miles 
ironed and in fine running order from Pensacola in the direction of Montgomery, 
so that the persons at a Sitenee may know the number of miles actually com- 
pleted—as well as the additional fact (perhaps unknown to the Floridian and 
Journal) that the balance of the iron for our end of the Alabama and Florida 
road is purchased, and is now on its way to our city. 

From the above statement, it will be seen that our people are no laggards, but 
have accomplished as much, in fact more, in four and a half years, than the 
same population have accomplished any where in the Union ; and the additional 
fact must be taken into consideration, that we have as much, if not more sea- 
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board, than all the Atlantic States combined, and hence we are less dependent on 
railroads for home purposes than any other State; but in order to have rapid 
and convenient intercourse with our sister States, and mutually benefit each by 
building up our seaboard cities, and giving them access to our fine harbors for 
their produce and importations, we have thus in so short a time, with a very 
small population, made giant strides in the line of railroads.— Pensacola Observer. 


4.—BLUE RIDGE RAILROAD—SOUTH CAROLINA ENTERPRISE. 


After a pleasant trip on the Greenville and Columbia Railroad, which owes its 
origin, its progress, and completion, to Hon. Judge John Belton O’ Neall, so distin- 
guished a gentleman in the judiciary and literature, in all that contributes to the 
great morals of the country, in temperance, in constitutional order, in conserva- 
tism, and in all respects a man of workand character, I find myself again happily 
among my friends in the beautiful city of Columbia. 

I met Hon. Thomas C. Perrin, the president of the road, and Sup. E. F. Ra- 
worth, gentlemen who‘have conducted the work, after its completion, with so much 
skill and success, and who are now looking forward to the great connection which 
is in progress from Anderson C. H. to Knoxville, Tenn., fostered by the State of 
South Carolina, and destined by its opening into the extensive region of the 
Mississippi and Ohio rivers, to bring into the State of South Carolina the prod- 
ucts of that great country, and thus realize the expectations of the great and 
distinguished men who originated the Louisville, Cincinnati, and Charleston Rail- 
road, which in times past elicited the interest and anxiety of the greatest men 
of the country. 

On the subject of this great Southern and National improvement there was a 
convention held on the 6th day of July, 1856, at Knoxville, Tenn., numbering 
380 delegates from nine States. “Never did any improvement combine so many 
interests, or call forth such an array of talents in its behalf. The illustrious 
Calhoun, one of the Scary triumvirate, whose talent for more than a quarter of a 
eentury balanced and held in cheek the powers of the federal government, took 
a conspicuous part in the public meetings and newspaper discussions, exhibitin 
in this, as in all the subjects which he touched, his wonderful prescience aad 
sagacity, and with his characteristic zeal and ardor, actually doffed his senatorial 
zeees and took the field as a road man.” 

For this interesting reminiscence I am indebted to report of Hon. Walter 
‘Gwynn, 1856, a graduate of West Point, who, while he was in the army, which was 
ten years after he was graduated, was employed in the engineer department, and 
has devoted thirty-five years of his life to the great subject of the internal im- 
provements of his country, commencing with the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad, 
and running through all the great improvements of the South. This would 
seem to indicate that Mr. Gwynn is an old man, but I could not discover any 

ray hair or other evidence pact Such is the result of a useful life, employed 
in the wholesome exercise of advancing the field, the great interest of the 
country. I have read all the reports of the Hon. Judge Edward Frost and Hon. 
Walter Gwynn with great interest, and would commend them to the commercial 
men and patriots of the South. 

From a recent report of the Hon. Walter Gwynn, I learn that about one half 
of the Blue Ridge Railroad has been executed. He says : 

“In South Carolina rather more than three fourths of the grading have been 
done. Of the tunnel excavation, over six tenths in cubic yards, and seven tenths 
in lineal feet have been completed ; and of the square drain masonry, three 
fourths ; and of the bridge masonry, two thirds are done, and one fourth of the 
track laid. 

“In Georgia upward of seven seventeenths of the grading, a fraction over 
one seventh of the tunnel excavation, two thirds of the square drain masonry, 
and two thirds of the bridge masonry, have been done. 

The combined length of the road in South Carolina and Georgia is but one 
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third of the entire wage and yet its cost will be fifty-eight per cent. of the 
whole cost of the road. 

“In Tennessee about thirteen miles of the track have been graded, and the 
masonry between Knoxville and Marysville, a distance of sixteen miles, has been 
completed, with the exception of the abutments and piers on the Holston and 
Little rivers and Pistol creek, and they are in a state of great forwardness. The 
distance between Knoxville and Marysville is thirty per cent. of the length of the 
road in Tennessee, and the cost of the grading and masonry was forty-one per 
cent. of the cost in that State, according to the original estimate.” 

He also states that a careful and most minute estimate had been made of the 
quantity and cost of the parts composing every description of work done and re- 
maining to be done in South Carolina, Georgia, and Tennessee, between Knox- 
ville and Marysville, which compose 64 per cent. of the cost of the entire road, 
according to the original estimate. And that this revised estimate had been 
compared with corresponding component parts of the work embraced in the orig- 
inal estimate, and the comparison showed that the road would be built within the 
original estimates. 

The result of the operations of the present year exhibits a rising over the re- 
vised estimates of last year. 

He feels confident, therefore, that his estimate is a very correct one. 

It is not my purpose to write a eulogium upon this engineer, but I felt it due 
to merit to make this statement, and I deem it proper further to say, that all the 
works which he has built have been within his estimates. 

And from a report of his (1836) which I have read, I observe he recommends 
the use of the telegraph to supply on a single track the want of a double track, 
which I believe is the first recommendation of the kind ever made. 

Although this great work “ will reimburse many times over in the activity and 
vigor it will bring to the great trade of Charleston, in the extension of her for- 
eign and internal commerce, in the increase of the agricultural products of the 
State, and in the rise of real estate,” nevertheless, in the course of my travels 
throughout the State, I have found some who, like our progenitors who went to 
war upon the stamp act, are opposed to taxation, and therefore a little opposed to 
the Blue Ridge railroad, but, in the words of the distinguished engineer before 
referred to, I would say, that “I cannot conceive upon what principles a policy 
can be based, that would arrest the onward march of a work already nearly half 
executed, and promising results as grand and brilliant as ever followed in the 
rear of any improvement whatsoever.” 





DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION, 


THE FURMAN UNIVERSITY AT GREENVILLE COURT-HOUSE, 
SOUTH CAROLINA—ITS HISTORY, CONDITION, AND PROSPECTS. 


BY PROF. G. H. STUECKRATH. 


The Furman University is a seminary of learning founded by the Baptists of 
South Carolina. It bears its name in honor of the Rev. Richard Furman, D. D., 
of Charleston, who was for more than half a century a laborious, useful, and most 
highly esteemed minister of the Gospel, and the leading mind in the denomina- 
tion in South Carolina. 

As the first president of the Baptist General Convention in the United States, 
Dr. Furman projected and urged the establishment of a general Theological 
Seminary, tobe located at the seat of government, with local tributary institu- 
tions of inferior grade. In accordance with this plan, a seminary was commenced 
in Philadelphia, which was intended to be ieonaierrel, and was afterward trans- 
ferred to Washingtonecity, D. C., and in South Carolina a subsidiary establish- 
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ment was founded, which was styled by the Baptist Convention of the State, 
“The Furman Academy.” 

Through the influence of others the plan of the central seminary was after- 
ward modified, and the foundation laid of the Columbia College. Imprudent 
counsels prevailing, heavy debts were incurred, and the plan of the original 
author of the enterprise was lost sight of. 

Theological schools now arose at other points, and “Furman Academy,” after 
some enlargement of its plan, became “ Furman Theological Institution.” During 
an existence of more than thirty years, quite a number of young ministers re- 
ceived more or less training in a course of general and of sacred learning. The 
following are the names of the gentlemen who held office as instructors: Prof. 
Joseph A. Warne, Prof. Samuel Furman, Prof. Jesse Hartwell, Prof. Wm. 
Hooper, Prof. J. S. Maginsis, Prof. J. L. Reynolds, Prof. Jeremiah Chaplin, Prof. 
J. 8S. Mims, Prof. J. C. Furman, Prof. P. C. Edwards. 

During the administration of the three last-named professors, it was proposed to 
engraft upon the theological institution a collegiate and an academical depart- 
ment, and in connection with this change it was proposed to transfer the estab- 
lishment, with a new name, to another location. The proposal met with favor ; 
a charter was obtained, and, in 1852, Furman University made a beginning in the 
town of Greenville. 

Funds amounting in all to $150,000 have been contributed, and efforts 
are still in progress for its increased endowment. Within the last few years the 
necessity of providing at the South for the more complete education of young 
men looking forward to the Christian ministry, having been more my 4 elt by 
the Southern Baptists, the attempt has been made to accomplish this design. 
The board of trustees of the University tendered the amount of funds for theo- 
logical education, (near $30,000) in their hands, as the nucleus of a contribution 
of $100,000, to be made by the State, on condition of an equal amount bein 
raised by the other Southern States. The Southern Central ba tist Theologica 
Seminary, with the South Carolina endowment completed, and the endowment of 
the other States in progress, has just been pha under the auspices of four 
professors, and with very encouraging prospects ; as a consequence of this, the 
Theological Department of the University has been suspended. 

As at present organized, the University consists of a collegiate and a prepara - 
tory department, with five professors and two tutors. The range of instruction 
is as large as that which obtains in the first class colleges of our country. ; 

Adopting as a general outline the plan of organization of the Ss ug Uni- 
versity (of which institution, the ol mak of mathematics, C. H. Judson, is a 
graduate), the University is divided into six schools, viz. : 

I. Of Ancient Languages and Literature. 

If. Of Mathematics and Mechanical Philosophy. 

III. Of Natural Philosophy and Descriptive Astronomy. 

IV. Of Chemistry and Natural History. 

V. Of Logic, Rhetoric, and the Evidence of Christianity. 

VI. Of Intellectual and Moral Philosophy. 

In the Department of Modern Languages instruction has also been imparted 
in French and German. 

The University has the credit of having introduced into South Carolina the 
plan of written examinations, as the test of proficiency. No student obtains a 
diploma as a matter of course at the close of a term of years. As soon as he is 
prepared, and not until then, can he gain the honor of the institution. The 
consequence is, as in every other case, where the same means are resorted to 
to secure the interests of sound education, the number of graduates is small. 
But they are likely to be marked men. The adoption of this system by a young 
and imperfectly endowed institution, fatal as it is to an easy popularity, is a no- 
ble tribute to the high interests of true learning. 

This young establishment has designedly put one principle to a practical test, 
the results of whieh entitle it to serious attention from the friends of education 
and of the young, throughout our country. It is the rejection of the dormitory 
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system and boarding in commons, This ruinous relic of an old system has 
been banished. The students are domiciliated in private families. They are 
thus kept in smaller bodies and enjoy the restraining and refining power of the 
family. The best substitute that can be provided for the influence of their own 
homes is thus thrown around them, and as a body they are well-behaved to a 
proverb. Intelligent observers have frequently remarked upon the singular 
propriety of demeanor characterizing so large a body of young men. 

Another feature in the plan of this institution deserves notice. 

We refer to the fact, that the power of discipline is in the hands of the Faeul- 
ty, and that the Board of Trustees never interferes. All temptation to a re- 
cusant spirit to carry his yy eye before another body than the Faculty is 
thus cut off—the dignity of the administration of the Faculty is preserved, 
Hence, doubtless. in part has arisen the fact that nothing like collision between 
Faculty and students occurs. 

But in addition to this, it ought to be observed, that the Faculty have aimed 
to bring the moral element into fullest play in the government of the Univer 
sity. 

he students are treated as incapable of anything ungentlemanly, until one 
proves himself so. His declarations are received as true; his conduct is spied 
with no humiliating surveillance. When it is found that any one has violated 
his pledge to obey the rules, it is treated as a grave offence; if he persists, or 
if he resorts to falsehood, he is quietly sent home, on the principle that he is not 
a fit companion for the other students. Mere idleness is a sufficient reason for 
sending a student away 

It may seem to be objectionable that this Institution is denominational. 

The answer is: that it is only by denominational action that religious men 
ean provide for educational interests. It is known that in the exercise of their 
professional functions, the professors in Furman University have been charac- 
terized by a careful avoidance of everything like sectarianism. At the same 
time, as religious men, holding office by the appointment-of a religious body, 
they feel that they can approach their students with perfect freedom, in the 
application of those great motives, which are supplied to human action by re- 
vealed religion, and without doubt, it is because they thus treat with their 
pupils, as men earnestly set apon the highest interests of those committed to 
their charge, that the sentiment of respect and affection toward their instrue- 
tors has become an obvious characteristic of the students of Furman Univer- 
sity. 





DEPARTMENT OF MISCELLANY. 





1.—NEGROES IN A STATE OF FREEDOM AT THE NORTH AND IN 
ENGLAND. 


We have before us two recent very important authorities upon the condition 
of the ebony race in a state of freedom at the North and in the British West 
Indies. What say Exeter and Faneuil Hatis? 


No. 1.—From tae Pattapetpa1a Norta American (Brack Repustican). 


If there is any one fact established by steadily accumulating evidence, it is 
that the free negro cannot find a congenial home in the United States. He is an 
exotic among us, and all the efforts of philanthropists to naturalize him on 
American soi! and under American skies have failed. We know that it is com- 
mon to attribute this failure to the prejudice of the whites, which defeats all the 
attezupts made to impr ove radically and permanently the condition of the blacks 
but after allowing to this cause all the influence which it deserves, it must be 
admitted that it does not explain the almost universal degradation of the colored 
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population in the free States, and we must look beyond prejudice and social 
ostracism, and the unequal legislation which may be supposed to flow from these 
for some deeper explanation—one which we believe is to be found in the con-, 
stitution of the negro himself. 

It is a great mistake to suppose that the mere circumstance of removing the 
political disabilities under which any particular class may happen to labor is 
sufficient, of itself, to alter and improve their condition. The most that liberal 
institutions and laws can do is, to leave men free to the exercise and develop- 
ment of their faculties in general ; and, according to the nature of these faculties, 
and the innate qualities of the soul, will be the state of the man and of society 
resulting Now, so far as the coiored population of most of the free States are 
concerned, there are no laws that trammel their faculties, or limit the sphere of 
their industry. They are at liberty to pursue most callings, and to accumulate 
property. ‘The laws extend protection to the person and property of the colored 
man as they do to the white. And to prove this, if proof were needed, it would 
be easy to mention the names of a few persons belonging to this class, who have 
grown rich by honest industry. And in the face of such a state of things, 
when we find the great bulk of our colored population, ninety-nine in a hundred, 
making a precarious livelihood by contentedly performing the most menial offices, 
or living in idleness and wretchedness, we can hardly fail to attribute it to char- 
acteristics of their own. It cannot be doubted that enough sympathy is felt for 
our colored people, to furnish them with encouragement and patronage, if they 
had the enterprise to become good mechanics and laborers, and the energy to 
compete with the white laborer. And besides, in the North, there is usually such 
a demand for labor as to absorb the supply, and no well-qualified workman, unless 
in periods of depression, is unemployed. But we see the blacks daily drivep from 
avocations once deemed almost exclusively their own. It is long since they have 
flourished in any of the trades, if they ever pursued them with success. With- 
in a few years they have ceased to be hackney coachmen and draymen : and they 
are now almost displaced as stevedores. They are rapidly losing their places as 
barbers and servants. Ten families employ white servants now, where one did 
twenty years ago. Whatever explanation may be given of these facts, the facts 
themselves cannot be denied ; and what is to be done with our colored popula- 
tion, unless they can be induced to return as colonists to the native land of their 
race, or seek some other tropical region, baffles the wisest of us to say. 

We are led to these remarks, by reflecting on the great reluctance displayed by 
the people of the new States to have free negroes settle among them. There is 
something more in this than mere prejudice or jealousy. Itis exhibited in places 
where the political sentiments of the people are as diverse as in Kansas, Oregon, 
and Iowa. It seems as if it were to become a rule, in framing a constitution for 
a new State, to prohibit the residence of free negroes. In the case of a slave 
State it is not difficult to understand this. The presence of the free negro is dis- 
advantageous to the slave. And, besides, the policy of the slave State is to dis- 
courage manumission, which draws from the resources of the State by diminish- 
ing the number of laborers, But in a free State, where emigration is invited by 
holding out every inducement to the inhabitants of the old States and to foreign- 
ers, this aversion to the presence of colored people can only be explained by the 
opinion that has obtained, almost universally, that they cannot become useful 
citizens of the United States, of, in other words, that they cannot compete, on 
equal terms, with the white races. 

This opinion is undoubtedly founded on observation. It has come to prevail 
in the free States, in spite of theories—we had almost said, in defiance of the 
wishes of good men everywhere. And it is of the utmost importance that this 
truth should be fully recognized by humane and philanthropic men. We believe 
that all labors directed to the promotion of the welfare of the free colored man, 
as well asthe slave population of this country, will miserably fail, unless this 
truth is borne in mind. We applaudito the echo the movement made in Russia 
by the czar to enfranchise the peasant,.and raise the serf to the dignity of a free 
man ; and this, because there is no natuval difference between the Russian land- 
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lord and his servant attached to the soil. The latter possesses all the capabilities 
belonging to the former, and needs only that chance of development which the 
restrictions imposed by the laws forbade them to enjoy. But the perplexing 

roblem which we in the United States must bring to a practical solution, is what 
is to be done for a race which, in the absence of prohibitory laws, can make no 
headway whatever for itself; or, at least, none in the presence of a race of supe- 
rior intellectual force and energy! We see new communities springing up, and 
absolutely prohibiting the residence of a class, marked by peculiar physical and 
moral characteristics, among them, on the conviction that its members must be 
a burden on their resources. We see the same class at our own doors, as a body, 
daily becoming more helpless. Of all questions, none deserves more to be well 
pondered, than that which relates to the disposition to be made of the negroes 
on this American continent. Let not a hasty jndgment pronounce their case 
utterly hopeless; nor, on the other hand, let false theories respecting the equal 
intellectual and moral forces of the races deceive into a mistaken and injurious 
policy. 

No. 2.—From tue Lonpon Times. 

There is no blinking the truth. Years of bitter experience—years of hope 
deferred, of self-devotion unrequited, of poverty, of humiliation, of prayers un- 
answered, of sufferings derided, of insults unresented, of contumely paiiently 
endured—have convinced us of the truth. It must be spoken out, loudly and 
energetically, despite the wild mockings of ‘ howling cant.” The freed West 
India negro slave will not till the soil for wages ; the free son of the ex-slave is as 
obstinate as his sire. He will cultivate lands which he has not bought for his 
own yams, mangoes, and plantains, These satisfy his wants ; he does not care 
for yours. Cotton, and sugar, and coffee, and tobacco—he cares little for them 
And what matters it to him that the Englishman has sunk his thousands and tens 
of thousands on mills, machinery, &c,, which now totteron the languishin 
estate, that for years has only returned beggary and debt. He eats his yams, an 
sniggers at “* Buckra.”’ 

We know not why this should be; but it is so. The negro has been bought 
with a price, the price of English taxation and English toil. He has been “ re- 
deemed from bondage” by the sweat and travail of some millions of hard-work- 
ing Englishmen. Twenty millions of pounds sterling—one hundred millions of 
dollars—have been distilled from the brains, and muscles of the free English 

borer, of every degree, to fashion the West Indian negro into a “ free and in- 

ependent laborer.” ‘Free and independent” enough he has become, God 

nows, but laborer he is not ; and so far as we can see, he never will be. He 
will sing hymns and quote texts, but honest, steady industry, he not only detests 
but despises. We wish to Heaven that some people in England—neither gov- 
ernment, people, nor parsons, nor clergymen—but some just minded, honest-, 
hearted and clear-sighted men, would go out to some of the islands—say Jamaica 
Dominica, or Antigua, not for a month or three months, but for a year—would 
watch the precious protégé of English philanthropy, the freed negro, in his daily 
hab its ; would watch him as he lazily plants his little squatting ; would see him 
as he proudiy rejects agricultural or domestic service, or accepts it only at wages 
ludicrously disproportionate to the value of his work. We wish, too, they would 
watch him while, with a hide thicker than that of a hippopotamus, and a body 
to which fervid heat is a comfort rather than an annoyance, he droningly lounges 
over the prescribed task, on which the intrepid Englishman, uninured to the 
burning sun, consumes his impatient energy, and too often sacrifices his life. 
We wish they would go out and view the negro in all the blazonry of his idle- 
ness, his pride, his ingratitude, contemptuously sneering at the industry of that 
Tace which made him free, and then come home and teach the memorable lesson 
ef their experience to the fanatics who have perverted him into what he is. 


2.—FRAUDS IN FOOD AND MEDICINE. 


In the Pharmaceutical Convention, which was in session at Boston lately, a 
report was read upon the adulterations of food and medicine in this country. 
The statements, which are based on actual examination aud analyses of articles 
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sold at the groceries and drug shops, are in many instances quite startling. 
Truly we know very little about what we daily eat and drink. Almost everything 
capable of adulteration, the price of which makes it an object to practise frauds, 
has been and is adulterated, very frequently, if not generally. Some of these 
adulterations, such as the mixture of starch with cream of tartar, are harmless in 
their effects. They are simply frauds. But others are positively pernicious, 
and the continued use of the corrupted articles cannot fail to be detrimental to 
health. Some of them are positively poisonous, and disease and death have been 
directly traced to them. 

The list of adulterated and substituted articles given in the report would as- 
tonish most people. We quote in brief a few of the articles in most common 
use. Flour and bread are adulterated and rendered unwholsome by hydrated 
sulphate of lime, plaster of Paris, and alum; tea and snuff with chromate of 
lead ; custard powders with the same ; cayenne and curry powder with red oxyde 
oflead ; pickles aud bottled fruits with sulphate of copper and verdigris ; vinegar 
with sulphuric acid; sugar with sand and plaster of Paris; milk with chalk, 
sheep’s brains, and ground tumeric ; chocolate with rice, flour, starch, red lead, and 
various other substances; mustard with tumeric and flour ; butter with potato 
starch, mutton tallow, and sugar of lead. A fictitious tapioca is made wholly of 
potato starch. Cream of tartar is adulterated with a variety of articles, some of 
them highly injurious, such as tartrate of lime, chalk, powdered marble, nitrate 
of potassa, alum, etc. Some specimens examined were two thirds starch. The 
large amounts of this article used in modern cooking make its adulteration a 
source of great profit to the manufacturer and dealer, but of vast harm to the 
community. 

The committee ascertained that an article of ground coffee sold as “ fine old 
Java,” was compounded at the mill as follows: for every 100 pounds there are 
60 pounds of peas. 20 pounds of chicory, and 20 pounds of coffee. A member of 
the convention said that it was within his knowledge that one firm in New- 
York used annually 100 tons soda ash in manufacturing saleratus, and other es- 
tablishments used smaller quantities. 

Drugs are adulterated with various substances ; in New-York the wholesale 
dealers use ship bread and sawdust extensively; in Boston mostly corn meal 
and bran. Some of the formulas regularly used by a New-York house in prepar- 
ing their adulterations, were as follows : 

Powdeasd Cape Aloes—Cape aloes dried, 100 Ibs. ; ship biscuit, 100 Ibs. ; cur- 
cuma q. 8. to color. 

Common Ginger—African Ginger, 200 Ibs.; capsicum hulls, 25 Ibs. ; bis- 
cuit, 100 Ibs. ; curcuma q. s. to color. 

Ipecac powdered—lIpecac, 100 lbs. ; ship biscuit 25 to 40 Ibs. 

Opium powdered—Turkey opium, 50 Ibs.; Egyptian opium 25 lbs. ; biscuit, 
40 Ibs. 

Turkey Rhubarb is manufactured from East India rhubarb by turning it 
down in a lathe to the right shape. The common medicines, balsam copaiva, 
aloes, chloroform, tartar emetic, alcohol, etc., are snbjected to various cheap adul- 
terations, and there is hardly an article of common demand in the apothecary shop 
that escapes this process. The counterfeiting of liquors is notorious and well 


understood. 
3,—_THE PRAIRIES OF THE WEST. 


We all write and speak of the prairies of the West, but no man can have an 
idea of them, until he has seen them in all their variety in Illinois. The real 
—_ is at this season of the year an unbroken sea of green, and this great 
andseape grows majestic from its vast extent. Far as the eye ean reach, in 
every direction, boundless as the view at sea when the billows are hushed, 
not a tree or dwelling in sight, these prairies streteh away in their grandeur ; 
and when the change comes, when a group of trees is seen, or a solitary dwell- 
ing fills the void, the effect is in no sense weakened. To us, it was the most 
wondrous prospect upon which we had ever gazed, and, as we glided on for 
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hours with this unchanged and magnificent view before us, we wondered that 
the fashionable tide of travel did not set in this direction. As we passed along 
near one of the towns, we saw a large pic-nic party emerging from the open 
prairie with immense bouquets of prairie flowers, which bloom in great variet 
and beauty at this season. We saw no rose, but ‘almost every variety of small 
flowers seen at the East may be found here, in a profusion which is wonderful. 

The formation of the prairies is accounted for on various hypotheses, but the 
most natural and probable is the idea that they resulted from the deposits of 
water by which the land was, ages ago, covered. The clay and gravel which lie 
beneath have no peculiar qualities ; but they are covered by a loam from twelve 
to thirty-six inches in depth, which is of inexhaustible fertility. It has been 
pooteane by the constant springing up and rotting down of prairie grass, which 

as been going on for ages. One of the most notable characteristics of the 
prairies is, their destitution of vegetation, except in the multitude of rank grasses 
and flowers to which we have referred; but this is caused by the continual fires 
which sweep over the plains. Every fall these vast plains are burned over, but 
when this is evented by the settlement of the country, forests will spring up 
in great rapidisy. There are at present no indications that the soil can be worn 
out. It requires no manure, and will yield its crops so readily that the farming 
p Opulation pay too little attention to its proper cultivation. All over Illinois 
there are gross complaints of the careless manner in which agricultural opera- 
tions are carried on; and, so far as our observation extended, the charge was sub- 
stantiated. There are no barns anywhere, and the grain lies scattered about 
with unparalleled waste.—Newark Mercury. 


4.—NEWLY DISCOVERED GOLD MINES IN GEORGIA. 


Col. N. J. Seott of Auburn, Alabama, on his return from New-York, favored 
our sanctum with a visit a day or two since, and left with us a circular, from 
which we gather the following facts: Messrs. Mahone & King have purchased 
the Glade mines near Altoona in Cass county, Ga. The value of these mines is 
incalculable ; Col. Scott informed us that he was offered while at the North, 
three hundred thousand dollars, for three eighths interest in these mines, by respon- 
sible parties and refused it. Professor John Darby, a man of long experience 
and practical knowledge in natural science, has examined these mines personally, 
and gives his testimony in favor of their vast richness. He says : 

“The great Altoona branch, in Cass county, Georgia, rises in this property, 
from which millions of dollars have been taken out from 1882 tothe present 
time ; and this branch and other branches rising in this property would now 
yield profitable results, in getting what gold was left from the rude and imper- 
fect working of former years. 

There are three principal gold veins running through this property, all of 
which have been tested and gave the most gratifying results. 

I have been over the gold-bearing region of Georgia as well as of other States, 
and have studied their geology, and I have no hesitation in saying, that I have 
seen nothing to equal the indications of the Mahone & King mines. I en- 
tered the opening made on one of the veins, with a workman, and took out more 
than fifty elias of gold in less than thirty minutes’ labor. 

There are three hundred and twenty acres of land in this property, and the 
length of the three veins cannot be less than two miles, and the amount of de- 
posit gold is in large quantity. I have given the above from memory, at the 
request of _—— interested, and it is not above what a strict examination will 
bear out. The specimens that it has yielded in nuggets of gold taken from the 
quartz rock weighing as high as eighteen or nineteen dwts., are seldom equalled 
by the most productive regions of the globe, and that too, under circumstances 
the least favorable to its proper development. Those desirous of engaging in 
mining operations for gold, need not go to California or New South Wales, but 
in the State of Georgia may find as safe investment of capital as the world affords ; 
nature has planted it there, it cannot deceive.” 
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EDITORIAL 


MISCELLANY. 


EDITORIAL MISCELLANY. 





1.—Turoveu the courtesy of the pub- 
lishers we have received a copy of the 
following work : 


Biographical Sketches of the Bench and 
Bar of South Carolina. By J. Belton 
O’Neall, LL. D., President of the 
Law Court of Appeals and the Court 
of Errors. Charleston, 8S. C.: S. 
G. Courtnay & Co. 1859. 
This is a very handsome contribution 

to Southern literature, from an enter- 

prising Southern house. The author, 

Judge O’Neall, is well known to the 

country as one of the ablest jurists and 

purest-minded men, and has in this, as 
in many other instances, performed an 
acceptable service to his profession, 
and to men of letters everywhere. We 
anticipate an extensive circulation for 
the work, not only in South Carolina, 
but throughout the Southwest. It con- 
tains the fee bill of 1791, and a cata- 
logue of all the attorneys ever admit- 
ted to practice in the State. The bio- 
graphical department includes about 
one hundred and fifty names. We have 
only space to give those of the Judges, 

Chancellors, ete., omitting the names 

of more than a hundred leading law- 

yers: 


2 vols. 


Curer Justio“s.—William Henry Drayton, 
John Rutledge, Nicholas Trott. 

Law Jupess.—Hdanus Burke, Elihu Hall 
Bay, Joseph Brevard, A. Pickens Butler, C. 
J. Coleock, Langdon Cheves, John Drayton, 
Josiah J. Evans, Baylies J. Earle, John F. 
jrimke, Richard Gantt, R. B. Gilchrist, D. 
Elliott Hager, Wm. Johnson, Thos. Lee, M. 





| 
| 


D. Martin, Abraham Nott, J. Belton O’Neall, 
Robert Pringle, Henry Pendleton, Ephraim 
Ramsay, J. S. Richardson, Wm. Smith, L. 
C. Trezevant, Thomas Waters, Samuel 
Wilds. 

Cuancetiors,—J.J. Caldwell, H. W. De Saus- 
sure, G. W. Dargan, Theodore Gailliard, 
Richard Hutson, J.Green Hunt, Wm. Har- 
per, W. D. James, David Johnson, John Mat- 
thews, Wm. Marshall, Hugh Rutledge, Waddy 
Thompson. 

Recorpsrs.—Jacob Axson, Wm. Drayton, 
G. B. Eckhard, Mitchel King, Samuel Prio- 
leau. 





SevERAL. interesting articles are on 
hand for the January number, having 
been received too late for the present 
month. 





By the time that the December No. 
of the Review shall be issued, we hope 
to be found in our office at New-Or- 
leans, fully prepared for the occupa- 
tions of the winter, and ready to ex- 
tend a hearty weleome to such of our 
friends from the interior as may repair 
for pleasure or for business to that en- 
terprising emporium. At this moment 
we are enjoying a pleasant relaxation 
in South Carolina, among the friends 
and associates of early years, and shall 
have some interesting notes to incor- 
porate in our pages, a8 soon as we can 
find a moment to write them out. Our 
visit by the Savannah railroad to the 
rice plantations, and to Edisto, far- 
nished much valuable matter, and en- 
abled us to enjoy the hospitality of 
many excellent gentlemen, among 
whom Governor Aiken stands pre- 
eminent. But of this hereafter. 








AMERICAN WATCHES MADE BY THE AMERICAN WATCH CO. 


AT WALTHAM, MASS. 
<9 +0 0+ 


Attention is invited to the following statement and the accompanying letters of recom- 
mendation and testimonials of these celebrated Watches. 

A gold medal was awarded to the Co. by the Massachusetts Mechanical Association, 1856. 

A gold medal was also awarded them by the American Institute at New-York, in 1857. 

This Company also received the first premium—a gold medal—from the Franklin Institute, 
Philadelphia, in 1858. 

These Watches have now been in the market for nearly ten years, during which time 
they have been tested as to accuracy, durability, and reliability, in every conceivable manner, 
and have proved themselves to be the most satisfactory time-pieces ever offered to the public. 

The result has been brought about by a strict application of mechanicul science to the 
construction of the Watch from its very inception, rendering it, when finished, mathematically 
correct in all its proportions, and, necessarily,as perfect a time-keeper as it is possible to make. 

The Company have tested their Watches, in many instances, by actual daily noting, and 
the result of this test has been that they have exhibited a rate equal in regularity to the best 
Marine Chronometer. The following certificates are from gentlemen who have carried their 
Watches with them in their daily avocations, and are, therefore, reliable indications of what 
may be expected from the American Watch when in ordinary active use - 


Letter from Paul Morphy, the celebrated Chess Player. 


New-York, October 5th, 1859. 
Ma. R. BE. Roppins, Treas, Am. Watch Company : 

Dear Str :—The American Watch, No. 9240, presented me by the New-York Chess-Club, 
has proved to be a most reliable and accurate time-keeper—almost unnecessarily so for ordi- 
ary purposes. It is now nearly five months since it came into my possession, and during that 
period its variation from standard time bas been but a trifle more than half a minute. The 
fellowing is a record of its performance. It was set June 3d, correctly : 


June 15, fast 4 seconds. Ang. 15, fast 18 seconds. 
July 1,% 6 & Sept. 1, “ 23 «& 
“ 15, “ 10 “ we 16, “ 28 “ 
Aug. 1, “16 “ Oct. 2 “* 8. * 
I give you permission to make such use of this statement as you may think proper. I 
am, with respect, yours truly, Pav. Morpuy. 





Wilton Bluff, South Carolina, Oct. 20th, 1859. 
R. E. Ropsrys, Esq. : 

Dear Sin :—The three watches of your manufacture which I purchased to be used on my 
plantation, have proved to be the most correct time keepers I have ever known. I gave my 
head servant, my head carpenter, and my head engineer, each, one of them; and since they 
have been in their respecive possessions everything on the plantation has moved like clock- 
work, in consequence of the extreme accuracy and regularity with which these watches 
perform. 

Truly yours, Lewis Morais. 


Fema.e Acapemy, Clarksville, Tenn., Nov. 1, 1859. 


AMERICAN Watcu Co.:—GrnTLEMEN: You will remember that some six or eight months 
ago I requested you to have a watch made to order at your factory for my own individual use. 
The request was kindly granted, and in due course of time said watch was received by me. 
I have been wearing it regularly from the hour of its arrival in Clarksville until now, and am 
happy to inform you that it has more than met my most sanguine expectations. I havea 
large school and it governs our movements in every respect. We study by it, eat by it, and 
sleep by it. As a time-keeper, it is worth all the watches—some three or four—which I have 
hitherto owned. Aside from this it is magnificently made, and in mechanical execution could 
not well be improved. In fine, gentlemen, Jam proud of my watch in every particular; it is 
serviceable—it is elegant—it is American ! 

I have written the above from a sense of duty,and with many sincere wishes for your con- 
tinued prosperity, I remain, 

Your ob’t servant, A. L. Hami.ton. 





Boston, August th, 1859. 
R. E. Rozsarns, Treas. Am. Watch Co.: 
Dear S18 :—The “ Waltham,” which I purchased some six months since, has given entire 
satisfaction. Its time has been fully equal to that of a “ Frodsham,” which I owned more 
than a year, Truly yours, ALBERT MerTca.r, 65 Franklin-Street. 


CAUTION.—As our Watch is now extensively counterfeited by foreign manufactarers, 
we have to inform the public that no Watch is of our preduction which is unaccompanied by 
a certificate of Zenuineness, bearing the number of the Watch, and signed by our Treasurer, 
R. E. ROBBINS, or by our predecessors, APPLETON, TRACY & CO. 

As these Watches are for sale by Jewellers generally throughout the Union, we do 
not solicit orders for single Watches. For the American Watch Company, 


ROBBINS & APPLETON, General Agents, 182 Broadway, New-York. 








DIRECTION LABELS, 


Parchment Cloth, and Laper Gloth, and Tags, 


OF EVERY DESORIPTION, 


MANUFACTURED BY VICTOR E. MAUCER, 
115 CHAMBERS ST., N. Y. 





The Subscriber having perfected his Machinery for the manufacture of the above DIREC- 
TION LABELS, would respectfully intimate to the Manufacturers, Merchants, Bankers, Ex- 
press Companies, and Hotel Proprietors of the United States, that he is now prepared to 
execute orders for any quantity, at tne shortest notice, and in the best possible manner. 

Although, considering their recent introduction, the LABELS are pretty generally known 
and are appreciated : for the benefit of those who may not as yet have used them, from among 
their numcrous advantages, the following may be submitted : 

1. Their Cheapness.—The price of them generally exceeding little, if any, the price 
paid for Common Carns; indeed, in many instances, the latter costing mong. 

2. Their Strength and Dara lity.—The Material (at least the Cloth and Paper 
Cloth, is manufactured for the express purpose, The Parchment Labels are made from Genuine 
British Skins only) well known to be the strongest material in existence for writing purposes. 
The eyelet being strongly inserted through two to four ply of the folded Parchment Cloth, and 
Paper Cloth, the liability of their giving way at that point is reduced toa minimum. THE 
PaRCeMENT AND CLoTH LABELS are fidently reco ded as being capable of withstand- 
ing almost any amount of bad weather and hard usage. 

3. Their, Convenince.—This is apparent; a dozen may be written out and securely 
attached to the same number of different packages, in half as many minutes. Besides the 
foregoing, Merchants well know, when sending away goods, the advantage of having their 
names and addresses attached to them, in case of mistake in forwarding, or otherwise. 

4. The Printed Direction Labels are obviously the best, most striking, and 


cheapest advertisement in use. 
VICTOR EB. MAUGER. 


(>> Samples and Prices of any size or kind sent on application. 
Prompt attention to all Orders for Express, Steamer, or to be shipped with other Mer- 
chants’ goods from New-York or other Eastern City. dec,-lyr. 








CABELL HOUSE, 


LYNCHBURG, VA., 
J. RORABACK, PROPRIETOR. 


IMPROVEMENTS, COMPLETED AND BEING MADE, ALLOW US TO PROMISE 
COMFORT AND SATISFACTION TO ALL VISITORS WHO MAY 
SOJOURN WITH US. 


Omnibus and Baggage Wagon always waiting to and from the Depot. 
dec-lyr 











mm DB. BB. BV OBBR’S 


HIGH FLAVORED ANGELICO 


SMOKING TOBACCO, 


LYNCHBURG, VA. 


dec-lyr 








NEW BOOKS AND NEW EDITIONS 


PUBLISHED BY 


I. B. Lippincott & Go., Lhiladelphia. 





Zz. 
CAREY’S SOCIAL SCIENCE. 


THE PRINCIPLES OF SOCIAL SCIENCE, 
By Henry ©. Cargy. In three vols., 8vo. Price, $2 50 per vol. 

Mr. Carey is unquestionably one of the most extraordinary men of the age. His clear and 
strong, and rich and profound intellect elucidates and popularizes the highest and subtlest 
principles of science. Although his faculties move in the highest planes of thought, and with 
a facility which cannot fail to astonish every cultivated person, he makes the philosophy of 
Social Science plain and easy to the understanding of all—Memphis Eagle. 


az. 


THE WAYS AND MEANS OF PAYMENT, 


A full analysis of the Credit System, with its various modes of adjustment. 

By SrerHen Cotwectt. Comprises Treatises on Money of Account, Money, Coins, 
Bullion, and Bullion Banks; the Credit System, with its various devices of Books of 
Account, Promissory Notes, Bills of Exchange, Bank Notes, Bank Deposits, 
Credits on Account; the Payments of the Commercial Fairs, including Co- 
pious Notices of the Banks of England, Scotland, and the United States ; 
Clearing-Houses, and the relations of these subjects to Interest, 

Prices, and the Public Payments. One vol., 8vo., 650 pp. 

Price, $2 50. 

He (Mr. Colwell) is one of the most intelligible, because one of the most thoughtful, and 
well-informed authors on the difficult questions of Banking Credit and Payments.—Forney’s 


Press. 
bans 
LIEBER’S CIVIL LIBERTY: 


ON CIVIL LIBERTY AND SELF-GOVERNMENT. 
By Francis Lieser, LL. D. Enlarged edition, in one vol., 8vo. Price, $2 75. 


It is truly a volume which should be in the library of every American citizen who aspires 
to be worthy of that proud title —Boston Journal. 


LIST’S POLITICAL ECONOMY. 


A National System of Political Economy. By Frepsrick List. Translated from the 
German by G. A. MaTixe, late Professor of Law at Neufchatel, etc., etc. including 
the notes of the French translation, by Henri RicneLot. With a preliminary 
Essay and Notes, by SternHen Cotwei. One vol., 8vo, cloth. $2 00. 


JUST PUBLISHED: 


z. 
ff VEW DICTIONARY OF QUOTATIONS. 


From the Greek, Latin, and Modern Langaages. Translated into English, and occasion- 
ally accompanied with illustrations—Historical, Poetical and Anecdotical. With an 
exteusive Index, referring to every important word. From the last London 
edition. 1lvol., crown 8vo. $1 50. 


ss. 
THE GLORY OF THE HOUSE OF ISRAEL; 


Or, THe Hesrew’s Pitcrimace To THB Hoty City. Comprising a Picture of Juda- 
ism in the Century which preceded the Advent of our Saviour. By Frepsrick 
Srravuss. 12mo. $1 25. 


So 
WORKS OF THE HON, JNO, P,. KENNEDY. (Uniform Edition.) 
HORSESHOE ROBINSON, 1 vol., 12mo0,...... cc. ccecc ccc eeeeer cence $1 25 
ROB OF THE BOWL, 1 vol., 12mo,.................. i Anib'anduiuine 6s Sd 1 25 
SW RL Oe. Peis ~ Wie BI 5h bn oc oc ccc ccd ccvcecccccesiovccocccces 1 25 
CU Gee CC CUREAEUE UND WEUUE Dc Me WUie MEE GU ccc cc cc ccccwccccccesssseces 1 50 


The above Books may be had of Booksellers generally, or will be forwarded by mail, 
prepaid, on receipt of the price by the publishers. 












HZARDWARE, 


CUTLERY AND GUNS. 


OVAL EYE. 











“ap, 


Chains, [es Awils, 


Warrantep Cast-STzEL. 
IMPROVED COTTON HOE iam 


Manufactured exclusively for 


Vices, Axes, Plantation Goods, 


Brc., BITC. 





WOLFE, DASH & FISHER, 
IMPORTERS AND JOBBERS—MANUPFACTURERS OF 
Gillespie's Celebrated Guns, Pistols, and Rifles, 
No. 388 WARREN-STREET, NEW-YORK. 





KEEP A LARGE ASSORTMENT OF THE ABOVE NAMED GOODS, ESPE- 
CIALLY ADAPTED TO THE SOUTHERN TRADE. GUNS, RIFLES, AND 
PISTOLS, OF SUPERIOR QUALITY, MADE TO ORDER. 
TERMS LIBERAL, ORDERS SOLICITED. 
dec-ly 














CELEBRATED STEEL 


if yt Meh 
USED FOR MAKING 


SUPERIOR ‘TOOLS, 
SHEFFIELD, ENGLAND, 
Gove RA. 


NO. 16 CLIFF-STREET, NEW-YORE. 





IMPORTERS OF PILES, 
AGENTS FOR THE iSALE OF 


ARMITAGE’S GENUINE 


WOUSBeHOLB ANVILBS. 





AGENCIES. 
NH-ORLE ANS... 24 Bank Place 
PHILADELPHIA... ......:... 516 Commerce-Street. 
ROGMB6i' 36%, Foainees. wiias 42 Batterymarch-Street. 
BALTIMORE, Hiss & Cole, 
CINGINNATI,........00 00.0.5 Tyler, Davideon & Co 
MONTREAL, ... 0.2... oiled. St Paul-Street 











Jarvis & Baker's Islands, _ 
in the Pacific Ocean, =~ 
UNDER THE ey OF THe UL ie. GOVERNMENT, m| rr 
“a 
We respectfully announce to Formas and Dealers i in Fertilizers that 
we ure now prepared to supply all orders for the above valuable and 


BASTING GUANO, 


BY THE CARGO OR SINGLE a3." 


*-4e 


PRICE, $40 PER TON, ‘IN N.Y. 


Liberal Discounts allowed to Dealers in the article. 





The practical results “attending the use of this GUANO have been 
most remarkable, and from its permanent action on the soil it takes prece- 


dence over all others. a sll 

The most api. ee iacoad oo beng received by us daily from 
Farmers who have the former testi- 
monials of its w feta arts e valuable Simin of 


this GUANO is that it is not affected by drought. 

All parties purchasing of agents or dealérs, should be particular to see 
that every package bears the name and Seine of the rg 

For particulats address} “© + © + 


C. 8S. MARSHALL, President’ Ameritan Guano Co., 
98 bk aa ing id a 


on 
‘3 , or Me . o EB. 
OR, THE FOLLOWING PRINCIPAL AGENTS: 
ALLEN & NEEDLES, Philadelphia, PELTX H. CAVE, Richmond, Va., 
A. H. ANGELL & OO., Baltimore, THOS. BRANOH & SON, Petersburgh, 
WM. B. HASELTINE, Boston, Vann om » 


Having contracted with G. B,, Lamar, Req, of New-York,.and. 
Wittiam W. Curzven, of Georgia, to supply the States of North Caro- 
lina, South Carolisiaf*Georgia, Alabarfia, Tennessee, afd’ Florida,’ they | 
will be constantly supplied with,apyequantity required for those" States} 
their Agents in the sea-ports being, Dz Rosset, Brown &@Qp,, Wilmiog-, 
ton, North Carolina; Warpiraw, Waker & Co., Charleston, 8. C.; 
C. A. L. Lawak} SavannalyhP rete"& McK2nz18, Apalachicola, Flas 
H. O. Brewer & Co», Mobile, Alaop and, also, Agents in every towi i” 


each of those States. 
oct-ly 
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BEMENT. & DOUSHERTY; 
INDUSTRTATL Wonks, 


2029 CALLOWHILLSTREET, PHILADELPHIA. 
Lathes, Planers, Shaping. Slotting,, Boring, _ Drilling, Wheel and Screw Cutting; Penchitiy and 
Shearing Machines; Wheel Presses, Cranes, Cupolas, Forges, Ladles, &e, 
SHAFTING. —‘Bement’s Patent lnprbvell ‘Adjustable ‘Hangers ; superior to any others ‘in use, 
having both Vertical and Horivontal' Adjdwbmesdts, and Self-adjusting Bulland Socket Bearings. 
f>~ Catalogue, with full description, sent nest, 
Refer to Messrs. Léeds & Oo.,” Mesera? McCann & Patterson, New-Orleans; Messrs. I. D. Spear & 


Oo., M Skates & Go., Mobile; Gerard B. Allen, Esq., Messrs. Gaty, McCunn & Co. , and others, 
St. Louis, and all the Southern and Southwestern Railroad Companies. apl-1 








eae of the Min recent 
ual operation and for sale at tue shevetae 





THE PRICES WILL BE AS FOLLOWS: 


For a Mill with bolt that will make the best quality of 
flour, in complete running order - - - - - - - + $125 
The same Mill formealand feed - - -~+ + - + += 100 


Larger Mills are furnished at proportionate prices. 
Our terms are cash on delivery in this city, and the Mills sre war- 


ranted perfect in every respect. 
Purehasors will receive a liberal commission for acting as agents. 


Letters requesting information will be promptly answered. All amen 
and communications must be sent to the Agency as above. 
J- A. BENNETT, 
SOLE AGENT. 


New-York, September, 1859. 
jaly-ly. 











RUTGARS FEMALE Yount. 


Nos, 262, 264, and 266 Madiso | w-Y 













The Rutgers Female Institu in successful operation for n Phage 
this period about five thousand young ladies vn ‘been under its ak on pene cee Teodived 
fected {nove ofthe most alii qulty and ond moral nelgabrhioode tm tha city, e 
n one of the mo m par: rr) Be aif 

from all quarters, and surrounded b: y ehareben; and, ‘ver os int ph ‘io Baio 
sophical Apparatus; its ample ran aaa of study; ays of of ¢ Mons ger 
securing the fullest attention of the porn es the roo its ant efficient body o' 

experienced teachers; the vigilant pang vapcom 4 gigand Board of Trustees; the heohons from dis- 
g frivolities ; the constant aim to i a solid education of f the highest oraer the in- 


somparably low charges; and, it may he, with the character and attainments of its grad- 
mates and pupils, and its high ptr fi and saeon are poraneeiee, Se Ru male 
—- offers to parents and guardians a most ble opportunity for the education of young 

~_ Institute comprises three departments--the cademic and Collegiate. 
These are subdivided, as the number of and Ray noe te dagres of iz/progress ma oS 
There is a special department for each, study, and room its separate tea 

In every department, where it is free use in mad of illustrations to the eye. 

It is the aim, in every stage of the to have acq' Knowledge ot things, — 
and principles, rather than mere words. And the stu are 80 and-varied with 
priate recreation and exercise, as to provide for the physical, in and moral edi 
ofthe pupil. Special attention is given to the i tion of those great Scriptural ote 
which should govern the moral befng, and to the m which should distinguish 


sircle. Semi-monthbly reports are sent tothe parexts, and at the élose of the academi 
=e testimonials are given to who & commendable course row 

A diploma is also given to those who have com the course shane. 

The Twentieth Annual Session commenced on, the thirteenth day of September, Tha Pit 
eipal bas a commodions residence near the Institute, Spt presen 3 into his family pupil from 
8 distance, who will thus be under his immed’ and con 

Board, including fuel, lights, and washing, and fostruction in English branches, $300 aed 
num, payable quarterly in advance. 








EXTRAS j 
French, German, Italian or Latin... ....... is 6 a obe% ibaa dteccewiess <% . $5 00 
bbe | and Pastel......... gh.» once ane oo wb adic coder eedecs rr ~~ 20 00 
1: lor Pian. . 66.4 oes eee. ee te 5 to 35.00 ~~, 
Ses of Tatetmend 200023. As: eee Oren an St | 
Guitar.. reno Relea th cakiine bh enean om stants $15 to 20 00 
The Trustees most. cordially > tor their daugh tersa system of mental 
eulture, most effective in oo oping. fa 2 faculties of tine mind, to 
atone > visitation, the practical working of Stutgors Female Institute. The Principal will be 
appy to introdace, to any. of the nts, persons wishing to inspect the method of im 


struction, and to answer all inquiri , 
For further information, pply to, “wr bittie dil a 
-PIBRCE, PRINCIPAL; 217 Madison street. 
The Faculty of Instruction con of the. Rev, John M. oe D, D.,President, and Lectu- 
rer on the Evidences of Christianity; Be Pog M. Pierce, Princ cipal, and Professor of Moral 
Philosophy, assisted by a full corps of and experienced all the several Depart- 








PERUVIAN SYRUP, 


Or, Protected Solution of Erotoxide of Yrou, 
Haring raceeentcahjvcteg, mat now boseagive alge ge 2a 


~~ 99 EreIcacY 
CURING DYSPEPSIA, 
aa vive aa aa VSTATE OF THE. 
i” Ls Wee scene weeae or 
ALTERATIVE. == ne BEYOND K 





sibs render well mercbnearie 
















sch frie 
does net — to de a cure tits 
1 provide tee cat po 
ak Th 
ble, phe hs safety and efficacy of 


: ee TTD 
The poohd, 4 an Syeu its wonderful effects on the Liver, either wholly removes, or 
radically ND FEVER. 


‘ne tone wo m wish for an opinion from disinterrested persons respecting the character of 
a » satisfied with the following, among numerous testimonials, in the 
hands ° ae are those of gentlemen well known in the community, 


and of the bi respectability. 
CARD. 


The undersigned having experienced the beneficial effects of the “ Peruvian Syrup,” do not 
hesitate to recommend it to the attention of the public. 

From our own ence, as well as from the testimony of others, whose intelligence and 
integrity 7. r unquestionable, we have no doubt of its efficacy in cases of Incipieny 
Diseases of the Lungs and Bronchial edit, but from the Liver Bane memes = propsy y, Neuralgia 


&e. Teteed its effects would be incredible, who have 
witnessed them, and have volunteered their testimony; as - mo “eo ite vestueatand power. 
Rev. JOHN PIZRPONT, THOMAS C C. AMORY, 
big 5 2 r- DEXTER, PETER ag tN 
NDALL, M. D,, | Co. 
SaMOBL MAY, Rev. THOS. ¥ WHITTEMORE. 


CERTIFICATE OF DR. HAYES. 


It is well known that the medicinal effect of Protoxide of Iron is lost by even a very brief 
to air, and that to maintain a Solation of Protoxide of Iron, without further oxida- 


; . this desirable point is attained by ComBINATION IN A WAY BEFORE 
UNKNOWN ; and aa hniele 2 may replace all the proto-carbonates citrates, and tartrates of the 


A. A. HAYES, M, D., 
16 Boylaton-Street, Boston. Assayer to the State of Massachusetts. 





N. Lb. CLARE & CO., PROPRIETORS, 


NO. 5 WATER-STREET, BOSTON. 

ALSO, 

KEDWELL & LAWRENCE, Washington, 

W. H. BROWN & CO., 

HAVILAND, STEVENSON & CO., Charleston, 

WARD & JONES, Memphis, 

I. WRIGHT & CO., New-Orleans. 

RETAILED BY ALL DRUGGISTS, 
Feb-ly 








COUGHS AND GOLDS. 








Testimony from a highly 
respectable source. 


General John H. Rice, a 
Practising Attorney in Cass 
County, Georgia, and Edi- 
tor and Proprietor of the 
“Standard,” at Cassville, 
writes thus, over his own 
signature : 


CaSSVILLB, Ga. 
February 26, 1858. 


Messrs. Seta W, Fowie 
& ©o., Boston, Mass., 


Gentlemen :—At the re- 
mest of your Travelling 
Tesst, I give you a state- 
ment of my experience in 
‘the use of Dr. Wistar’s 
Balsam of Wild Cherry. I 
have been using it for two 
Shae in my family, for 
oldsand Coughs,and have 
found it the mast ofica- 
cious Remedy that I have 
ever tried. 


For Coughs and Colds in 
children, I knowitto be an 
excellent medium. 


Respectfully yours, 
JOHN H. RICE. 


Fresh and Reliable 
mony. 


Tes- 


“ Wistar’s Batsam oF 
Wiup Cuzrry.—We call 
the attention of our read- 
ers to the advertisement 
of Wistar’s Balsam of Wild 
Cherry, inanother column, 
and assure them they can 
find no better remedy for 
Coughs, Colds, Asthma, 
Bronchial Affections, or 
any diseases of the Throat 
or Lungs. 


“In August, 1858, an 
bdifmathe iene of ours 
returned from a visit in 
the country, much ema- 
ciated, amd laboring under 
a severe cough, which had 
made such rapid inroads 
upon her constitution, 
that. we felt something 
must be done at once, or 
she would becomea victim 
of eonsumption. Having 
known the beneficial re- 
sults which have occurred 
from the use of Wistar’s 
Balsam, we made purchase 
ofsome for ber, and we are 
happy to say, that before 
she bad taken the con- 
tents of one bottle her 
cough had entirely left 
her, and she is now im the 
énjoyment of ‘excellent 
health.” 





COUGHS, COLDS, COUGHS, COLDS, 
COUGHS, COLDS, COUGHS, COLDS, 
PNEUMONIA, 
PNEUMONIA, 
BRONCHITIS, HOARSENESS, 
BRON * =88 
JASTHMA, | 
MSTHMA, 
WHOOPING COUGH, CROUP, 
WhOOPING COUGH, CROUP, 
INFLUENZA, 
INFLUENZA, 
Consumption, Consumption, 
Consumption, Consumption, 


7, 
DR. WISTAR’S BALSAM OF WILD CHERRY. 
OR. WISTAR’S BALSAM OF WILD CHERRY, 








This medicine is too well known 
all over the South, to make it neces- 
sary to enter into any discussion of 
its surpassing merits. It is known b 
its works, by the good it haz done, 
pay Se is capable of doing. It 
may be safely asserted, that there is 
no known remedy that has com- 
mended itself to the sympathies of 
the sick and afflicted as has this valu- 

e curative. 


BEWARE OF COUNTERFEITS. 

Several counterfeits, and of course 
worthiess as well as deleterious 
Balsams, haye been palmed offupon 
the community, and it there 
behooves purchasers to look well and 
purchase only that prepared oy 

8. W. Fowle & Co., Boston, 

which has their ted na as 
well as the Beet ger of IL. BUTTS. 
on the outer wrapper. 


SOLD EVERYWHERE. 


The following highly respectable 
firms are agents for sale of the 


Havitann, Sreraevson & Co., 
Charleston, 8. 0.; J M. Tuner, Sa- 
vannah, Ga.; Havr CuicHEs- 
Ter & Co., Barner? Canter, 
Piomsp & Lieryer, Augusta, Ga. ; 
Apte & Gray, Purcett, Lapp & 
Co., Richmond, Va. ; Sawros, WALRE 
& Co., Norfolk, Va,; Canary, GiLPin 
& Co., Baltimore; T. W. Dyorr & 
Sons, Philadelphia; A.B. & D. Saxps 
& Co., Banves & Park, F. 0. Weis 
& Co., Somserrecin Broruens & Co., 
New-York, 


A Case of Consumption and 
one of Whooping Cough 
Cured. 


othe following from a 


Teebgseg ak 


Kerront, N. J., 

May 20° i868. ”} 
8. W. Fownzn & Co., 
G . cert 


; im i- 
fies that I was many 
years afflicted 4 a dis- 
ease of the 1 “until I 

with a Souity that I 
was di 
could walk. My cough 
during this time was very 
severe, causing me fre- 
quently to raise great 
quantities of blood, at- 
tended with profuse night 
sweats. 


After using various re- 
medies to no pe, I 
was advised to istar’s 
Balsam of Wild Cherry. 1 
did so, and before using 
the first bottle I was en- 
tirely restored to perfect 
health and strength. 

I would also mention 
‘that this Balsam cured a 
little girl of mine of s se- 
yere attack of Whooping 
Cough, when her life was 
given over by the physi- 
cian, and all other reme- 
had failed. 

J 
JOSIAH HOFF. 

None genuine unless 
signed “I. BUTTS” on the 
outer wrapper. 


Wistar’s Balsam 
Cherry recom ed by 
Physicians. 


AUBURN, 
September 6, 1858. 

S&S. W.. Fowres & Co. 
Sirs :—I most cheérfully 
add my testimony im favor 
of the Balsam. We have 
used it in our family, im 
Pulmonary Affecti and 
Coughs and Colds, and 
esteem it a most valuable 
remedy, and have recom, 
menaed’ it in ied com-— 
aay hd oe nosy on 

var resu 
Ww. é. TENCH, M.D. 
Mamsrizip,Troca Co. Pa. 

August, 1858. 

Gentlemen : — Having 
used in my practice the 
last four a. Wistar’s 
Balsam of Wild Cherry, 
with great success, I most 
cheerfully recommend it 
to those afflicted with ob- 
stinate Coughs, Colds, 





| Asthma, &c. 


And sold by Druggists generally. | 


H. D. MARTIN, M. D. 








RE. 


RB. R. 


BR. E. 


F'ARM FOR SAL.E:! 


For Sale, a Farm, in Buncombe County, WV. C., on the 
French Broad, 14 miles from Flat Rock, 
and 15 miles from Ashville. 


te Ate; aod combines aivantaen of elimte,seener poor ptt C., 


The thas teats ot 141 ean tguanieet coe halle aki te ~ 
eapable of producing oS renee ered wre oe Il wooded. 
bids warmer Fret, easily a) Gokwte one we 
fk Bi Sete we ee - views on . It is 
commodious, and pe prea ample gotge an 
abundance of that material. Oe 


It was commenced a few years since, and the interior finish isnot completed. A 
rtion of the material for doing so is on the spot, and afew months would suffice for 


hoa ace SG ‘small and comfortable residence, hich might be until 
¥ occu 

is ; also, Servants’ A 

ee ose partments, Stable, Carriage House, Bi and 

For Terms, which will be accommodating, apply to 


WM. C. BEE & CO., Charleston, 8. C, 


os 





Avcust 20, 1859. oot-ly 
M. W. BALDWIN, M. BAIRD. 
M. W. BALDWIN & CO., 
PHILADELPHI.4, 

MANUFACTURE 
LOCOMOTIVE ENGINES, 
Of the most ed construction, and perfect adaptation to all the variety of circumstances 
under which can be usefully employed, ranging in weight from ten to thirty-six tons, and 


y 
using one half, two thirds, three fourths, or the whole weight for adhesion, as the grade of the 
road, or business to be done, may render desirable or necessary 
Plan A, and B, on six wheels, single pair of drivers and Truck. 
Plan CG, on eight wheels, two pairs of drivers and Truck. 
Plan D, on ten wheels, three pairs of drivers'and Truck. 
Plan D, on six wheels, three pairs of drivers. 
wnt E, on eight wheels, four pairs of drivers. 
Dand & are intended exclusively for freight, and are adapted to roads having heary 
grates and of short radius. The temporary track over the Blue Ridge, co 
astern and Western divisions of the Virginia Central Railroad, and having grades of feet 
rise per mile, and curves of three hundred feet radius, has been successfully worked for nearly 
two yea-s, by garqmeled D engines of our make, ° 
The materials and workmanship, efficiency and durability, economy of fuel and repairs, are 
guaranteed equal to any other ¢ in use 
We refer to o Se ig toad Companies —N. 0. J. & G.N.R. R. Co., New Orleans, 
;M. eae Als.; M. & G., Columbus, Ga; 0. B. Rh. & B. Co., Ba- 
ranaaly Gh 6. Rl. OR. Con Ga x OR R. Co., Charleston, 8. C.; Greenville and 
mee oe R., —— 8. orm ae ve O.; Virginia Central. R. R., Rich- 
mond, V. lvania R. R. Co.; Pusibectphia nd ading R. R.; North Penn. R. B.; 
Philadelph ‘Ger. Nor, R. R.; Beaver Meadow R. R: offioes in Philadelphia: Beinttors, 


Del Re gn 5 ers. apl-tf 


aE: Rm.) UCR 


B-— ppreliot for Headaches, whether sick or nervous; Boecent Diarrhea, Dys- 
era Morbus, Cramps, Influenza, ts; Miduey Oonphada Paralysis, Lu t, — 
To mal! Pox, Fevers, Swollen Join ey Congintate, Searlet Fever, Pains arou 
ray eurisy, Measles, Heartburn, and all kinds. y's Ready Relief will, 
ie a few minutes, change the miseries you suffer to joys of 
way'a for the cure of ch diseases—snch as Serofulous and 
el tie complaints, ptive and other affections of the Langs and Throat, Induration 
Enlargements of parts, Eruptive and other disenses of the skin. Nodes, Tumors, Ulcera, 
Les and all other dneanes. p= pot ee egy tt of the Blood. Petnite 
way's Regulators ~ game, 08 vely speedily, Indigestion, Painter's 
Cholie, Lead Inflamma' of the powel, Drapepein Liver Liver Complaint, Diseases of 
the Heart and Kidneys, Female Complaints, 8 Small Pox, Fevers, Measles, ete, ete. Whenever 
the system is out of order, or the blood im a dose of Radway's Regulators will restore it te 
regularity, and and purify and Pact the bl No female should Be without them. 
Remedies are sold by Druggists and Merchants everywhere. 


RADWAY & Co., No. 23 Jolin-Street, New York. 








R.— 





BAIRD’S MARBLE.WORKS 


Ridge Avenue and Spring Garden street, 


{ | PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA. 

The various improvements which haye been made in nearly all the branches of trade, have 
not been overlooked in the manufacture of MARBLE, and a rapid and important progression 
has been the co uence. Thé many changes of style and ornamentation in the interior of 


our dwellings, have mat? ap » ey vance in taste, beauty, and cheapness, in this im 

tant department of the A = tee t Oates aentey saouspaaaba in WED by that of ony 
ether branch of trade, Hone i soulty, ape ie powae powers of invention, have been called inte 
———— and with the aid of mac rep! fe od, that which was deemed almost impossible 


a few years ago, is now an eve oc 
The proprietor has been a saute year ie the Marble business, and findi peer yous 
since. a desire on the part of the public for a better — lay in the Mendmental he deter- 
mined that they should be gratified, and directed his attention te an improvement in that de 


partm d he is ha the aid of. rachinery st of his 
Tavoution), he haa teallied hin owt stagalne expectatiana, "Hobassles prorared the uid of the 


first architects of. aad —_ > as native and ornamental] lpi for the 
= of furnishing origi 18, which have received the approval of a discerning pu 

th for their beauty of rele seas of execution. 

Having one of the nage Tm WORKS in the country, he offers his services for 
the manufacturé of Mantels, ccuaiate c ieee, and ail other kinds of Marble Work, in 
astyle of the | anon perfection, at the lowest charges, feeling confident that he can complete 


all orders with punctuality, and ine to all w © may favor him with their potepoege. 
Address as above. ly 
JAMES E. CALDWELL & CO., 
HAVE REMOVED TO THEIR 
NEW MARBLE BUILDING, 
No. 822 Chestnut-sircet, Philadelphia, 
OPPOSITE THE GIRARD HOUSE. 


We re lly invite our Southern friends to examine our entire NEW STOCK, recently 
selected by one of the firm in Europe, comprising 


SUPEREOR 1 WATCHES, 


FROM ESTABLISHED MAKERS. 

Only authorised Agents in Pennsylvania for the sale of Charles Frodsham’s Gold Chrono- 
meter Timekeepers, made in London; and Patek, Philippe & Co., in Geneva, with certificates ; 
Jules Jurgensen Hunting Minute Repeaters Lightaing Seconds; J. E. Caldwell & Oo."s 
Pimekeepers ; Edward Favre Brandt, and other makers. 


18-C4RAT GOLD CHAINS AVD GROUPS, 
RICH DIAMOND AND PEARL, NAPLES, ROMAN AND FLORENTINE 


JEWELRY, 


MAGNIFICENT ENGLISH PLATED ON GERMAN SILVER, AND 


Sine Cut Glasswares, of Original Designs, 


FOR DESSERT AND ORNAMENTAL PURPOSES. 
ARTISTIC BRONZE : 
CLOCES AND ORNAMENTS, 
FOR THE DRAWING-ROOM, 
Merling Silver Tea Sets, Forks, Spooms, Tureens, Waiters, #e. 
ENGLISH AND FRENCH FANCY GOODS. 











ae | | HENRY Vv. warren 5 z 
io LODISIANA, MISSISSIPPI, ARKANSAS. “AND TRAN, 
ners OFFICE, No. 50 CAMP-STREET,  ” 


IWTEW-ORLBAM Sy IAs 
k. july-lyr. " 








TARRANT’S 


™ __.. EFFERVESCENT 
SELTZER APERIENT. 
Ber Ck be 


most Favorable ‘Medical = 
‘ anda Public, as the 
, MOST EFFICIENT AND AGREEABLE 
OR A ge ee 

im use, and as being entitled to ce over the many Mineral Spring waters, * 
Boe oat oe ee thee similar both from its ows and effi —. 

be used with the best effect in all BILIOUS AND FEBRILE D SIOK H@AD- 
A088, LOSS OF APPETITE, INDIGESTION, AND ALL SIMILAR COMP ‘PECU- 
LIARLY INCIDENT TO THE 

SPRING AND ete lh ob gle SEASONS. 

It is particularly adapted to the wants by Sea and Land, Residents in Hot 
Climates, P f Sedentary Invalids and nts; tains of Vessels 
CoN eee ee any aeiten + aetr Meaten Detain = 

With those who have used it, it has favor, and is indispensable. 

IN A TORPID 3TATE OF THE renders service in r healthy action. 
IN GOUT AND RHEUMATISM—It gives the best on, allaying infammatory 


oms, and in y cases curing those q 

rts SUCCESS IN CASES OF oRAVEL, INDIGESTION, HEARTBURN AND COSTIVE- 
NESS—Proves it to be a Medicine of the greatest utility. 

ACIDITY OF THE STOMACH, AND THE DISTRESSING SICKNESS SO USUAL DURING 
PREGNANCY—Yields ah with Ly suceess under ite healthful influence. 

IT AFFORDS THE A RELIBF THOSE AFFLICTED WITH, OR SUBJECT 
T0 THE PILES—ACTING gently on the bowels, neutralizing all irritating secretions, and 
thereby removing all inflammatory tendencies 


In fact, it is invaluable im all cases where a gentle aperient or purgative is uired. 
It is in the form of a Powder, carefully put up in bottles. to keep in any climate, and eacly 
uires water poured upon it to produce a delightful effervescent beverage. 
"Weeceees testimoniais from professional and other —a of the highest standing 
throughout the country, and its steadily increasing popularity for a series of years, strongly 
guarantee its efficacy and valuable character, and commerd it to the paced notice of an 
intelligent public. Prepared aud Sold, Wholesale and Retail, by 


JOHN A. TARBANT & 00., Druggists, No, 278 Greenwich-St., cor. of Warren, N. Y. 





july—ly. 
‘ GROVER & BAKER’S OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 
Grover & Baker’s is the best.— Amer. Agriculturist. 
CELEBRATED feu al nt claims to bo Padgpondond 


‘ 


“AN at Hlaey, 
s "© 





ren - of seam.— Gaeette 

japted kinds of family sewing.— Observer 
Best adapted for family use.—Day 

We do not} to recommend it,—Chronicle. 

It sews , and does not rip.—Life Ilustrated. 
The prince ventions.— Prot, 

It is woman’s best friend — Weekly 

We give our preference to Grover & Baker’s.—Studeni, 
| abe we blessed Se . 

The favorite tara use.—. 

We highly appreciate their 


Not to) 
The most convenient in ewe 
187 Baltimore Street, Baltimore. The sad 
58 Weet Fourth Street, Cincinnati.” | The asdteuccemfal Invention Bing Rep. 
Is easily managed and understood.— Fort Plains Reg. 


EH” Agencies in all the principal cities aud vtlages| Grover & Baker's is the best.— 
sa ged melanoma area + Baker's oie Flush. Times. 
over oa ’ 
A NEW STYLE—PRICE, $50. Purchase a Grover . x Soe Gazette. ° 
Tass Machines sew from two spools, and form ill do most beautiful sewing.—AUentown Dem. 
ef unequalled strength, beauty, and ciasticlty, whieh oil It will not get out of order.—Awburn American. 





wo? rip, even if every fourth stitch he cut. They are an-| Commend us to Grover & Baker's.—Sp Nonp. 
questionably the best in the market for family use. It is a deed of emancipation to woman,— Jour. 
EB SEND FOR A CIRCULAR. Wil do better sewing then by hand.—@Geneva Cowrter. 

july-lyr. Wik do all the sewing of a family.—Oswego Palladium 


PRINCIPAL SOUTHERN OFFICES, 


94iKing-St., Charleston, and 11 Camp-St., New-Orleans. 
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Thirty-Eight First Premiums! ! 
CHICKERING & SONS, 


GRAND, SQUARE AnD GET 


» PIANO-FORTES. » 
ALWAYS IN STORE =~ 


4 LARGE STOCK OF OUR 
Beautiful and Anequalled 
PIANOS, 


mt EVERY VARIETY OF STYLE. 





“Mitts Houseg, 
me “OnaReston, 8.0. 
= “ Feb, 2d., 1858. 






“Messrs. J. SrzeLine 
& Son: 


Gent Lemen,—( can 


Our instruments have « 


, = myself), that I consider 
almost universally taken i . . 
: biti ison the pest I have 
At the various exhibitions CUR poe! ya be ie : 
for the last thirty- ms end, Lam sealant 
five years. Manufactory is in Boston, aaa, that 
anufactory i8 M Boston, ada, that they are quite 
—_ fortunate in being so 
Whole number manu- ably represented in the 
factured 21,000. BRANCH HOUSES, South by so 


Ptest-Ciass Mepas 604 BROADWAY, WN. ¥Y., Sie ours tfully, 
receiver, 38. 807 CHESTNUT-ST, PHILA. “8. THALBERG” 





POLLOK B. LEB, 


Attorney and Oeunsellor at Daw, 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 





REFERS TO 


Hon. Thos. J. Withers, Camden, 8. 0. Messrs. E. M. Appexson & Co., Memphis, Te 
Prof. J. D,; B. Do Bow, New-Orleans, La. “ Smith & Porter, Memphis, Tenn. 
May. Messrs. Farrington & Howel, Memphis, Tenn. 





SIMONS, COLEMAN & CO., 


1009 NORTH FRONT-STREET, PHILADELPHIA, 


Manufacturers of every description of WAGONS 
CARTS, DRAYS, OX WHEELS, TIMBER 
WHEELS, WHEELBARROWS, and TRUOKS. 
Ager Orders sent by mail, or otherwise, will meet with 
+ PxtAe prompt attention, and executed on the most liberal 
w terms. 

Agents.—Messrs. Phelps, Oarr & Co., New-Orleans; 
Barnewell & Filter, Mobile, Ala.; H. F. Baker & 
Co., Charleston, 8. C.; A. Fromme & Co., Indian 






ola Ji'Sbley, Galveston, J. J. Cain & Co., Houston, French & Groesbeck, San Antonie, 
Texas, 


jane ly. 








hai 








$150,000 WORTH OF MACHINERY, 
Now in store and ready for delivery, at the ‘shortest notice, ‘eomprising 


EIGHTY STEAM ENGINES, 
with their Boilers and Chimneys. 


TWENTY-FIVE SAW MILLS, 


Theluding Single and Double Oireular Saw Mills. with both Iron 
and Wooden Frames, of Norcross & Stearn’s Patents. 


FIFTY STRAUB'S [TRON FRAME CORN AND FLOUR MILLS. 

TWENTY-FOUR NEWELL’'S COTTON SCREWS, of 6,8; 9 and 11 inches 
diameter, by’ 12 feet long.” 

One thousand feet of Turned and Polished WROUGHT IRON ong nage 
withecorresponding pillows, blocks, hinges, couplings, and pulleys, fram 12 

| to 60 tasoleain diameter is? 12 inch fade. ’ F aes 

TEN DOCTOR ENGINES, of different sizes. 

SIX STEAM BATTERIES, with Tanks, Pipes, Cocks, &c. 

CIRCULAR SAWS,,. of all sizds, from 48 to 72 inches in diameter. 

SIX DRAINING MACHINES, of different sizes. 


For sale on the most favorable terms S. H. GILMAN, 
70 Gravier Street, New-Orleans. 


HOARD & SON’S.... 
PORTABLE AND STA TIONARY STEAM ENGINE AND BOILERS, 
Now in store and ready for delivery, eighty of their celebrated Engines, of the 





org ae 

34 inches diameter of cylinder. 8+ inches diameter of cylinder. 
oe “ ‘ee 10 : 
7 4. . L 12" 


and from 3 to 24 inches stroke, and rating from 1} to 25 horse, a 
chimneys; blowers, and water pipe complete. This is the only Steam ngine 
made which has a boiler perfectly accessible in ‘all 6f "its parts, ‘inside and 
outside, for cleaning, and a conclusive..evidenee of its superior af apd 
popularity, is in the fact that upwards of One Thousand of them are now ‘se, 
with-# constantly increasing demand: For sale by S. H. GILMAN, » 
: 70 Gravier Street Mowtiseahe. 
Also Stationary Engines, with double flue boilers, of various sizes, and Page’s 
Cireul © Mills constantly in store. anl—ly. 
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ARKANSAS) LANDS. 
ALABAMA TURPENTINE | FARM... 


FOR S4i:45.. 





Four large uncleared Plantations, on Red River, in Lafayette Co., Arkansas, 
in lat. 33°. These Lands adjoin, lay ig unsurpassed canis oat’ 
Healthy summer residences ma; nen 
Steamers pass them weekly Peat had on os ogy These will be 
shown by Mr. Richard Blanton, pag | near them. 

Also, a Turpentine Parm, wi Strap os 
Mobile County, Alabama, and a mutfike saponin pa bd epee 
Timber, 1} miles from steamboat navigation. These 
separate. For terms of all the above apply to me at Mobile. 


JAMES J. DEAS) 


july-6mos, 





JOHN A. TARRANT, 8, 3. BILLINGS, 
ow ucts | SOHN A. TARRANT & CO.,)5 00. 
DRUGGISTS AND APOTHECARIES, No. 278 Greenwich-street, corner of Warren- 
street, New-York, proprietors and manufacturers of Tarrant’s Effervescent Seltzer Aperient, 
Tarrant’sCordial Elixir Turkey Rhubarb, Tarraat’s Ink, Tarrant’s Compound Extract 

of Cabebs and Copaiba, Dr. Grover Coe’s Eclectic 


Sole Agents for Thorn’s Compound Extract of Copaiba and Sarsaparilla, Fuller’s Cochlearia 
for Fever and Ague. 


@, FRANK GOULEY, 8. 8. SOUTHARD, Jv. 


Go vULBLEY & CoO., 
General Commission Plerchants, hae amd Produce Brokers, 


All kinds of Eastern and Southern Merchandise, , Machinery, peiiys yo and Manufactures 
ly, stored = to the best advantage, at the lowest rate of commission. Remit 


promptly m 
Having A. ate ear in all the principal f Places rt the Missouri and  asartoas Rivers, we 
are prepared to transact business for that of the try Late y and safely. 


Orders for Hemp, Fiour 2 Aimee ge Liquors, Groeeries, &c. ly solicited. 
Gunny Bags bought and 80 . , ’ 








REFERENCES. 
THOS. R. CROCKER, Broadway, Soo ee DIX RANLETT & OO.,. ... New-Orleane, 


‘ . « Memphis. 
coat e Diac ani’ . Baltimore. BR iat: CO., St. Lowis. 


mar—lyr, 


NEW ROUTES TO TEXAS. 

U. 8. MAIL LINE. 
TWENTY-FOUR HOURS TINE SAVED 
And the risks and discomforts of a sea voyage greatly diminished. 

BY THE 


<n OPELOUSAS AND G. W. RAILROAD TO BERWICK’S BAY. 


Teen Oa Ue ea 





~~ 


foot of Toulouse Street, Jackson oe 
pitveloc inthe to and stateroom secured at the of 
Les ece Spa Tae and CM ASETELS oes Pa 
mar—I yr. BENJ. F. FLANDERS, Secretary 








OLD DOMINION NAIL WORKS, 


RICHMOND, VIRGINIA, 
Manufacture Cut Rails of all Sizes & of the best Quality. 


Address WILLIAM ‘8. TRIPLETT, President, 


OLD DOMINION IRON-AND NAIL WORKS COMPANY, 
oct.-Iyr, RICHMOND, VA. 


BURGER & BOYLE’S 





GREAT SOUTHERN 


| Steam Saw Manufactory, 


COR. 0. BIRD AND TENTH-STS. , RICHMOND, VA., 


Nav The only manufacturers of SAWS in the United 
i States, who give a full warrantee on their work. 


CIRCULAR SAWS OF ALL SIZES, 


from'4 to 72 inches in diameter. Also, every va- 
riety of Saws, Sold at Northern Prices. 


..., Cireulars sent by mail when requested. 


Address, BURGER & BOYLE, 
oct.—lyr. RionmonD, Va. 


Co ¢ J. W. CARDWELL & CO., 
~ anil SS Vinay = : MANUFACTURERS OF, 


mis SRO 4 as nee CELEBRATED 


Thrasher, Cleaner, and Bagger, for Grain, 


Also, Every Variety of Agricultural Implements and Tobacco Fixtures. 
ect-lyr, CAREY, between 9th and 10th Sts, Richmond, Va. 


Be Ps BARNS; 


MANUFACTURER: ofr 1S 


IRON RAILING,WROUGHT & CAST, ° 


VERANDAHS. AND - BALCONIES, ty 
;, * 916 Main-St, bet, 8th and 9th Sts, 
oct-1 y. EGET Fee oY WA. 


4411 es NANT TS 


-» Oth-St., next to Mechanies’ Institute, ~ 




















r wR @ oe DI DEPIDs WA. 
Iron Railing, Verandas, Balconies and Furniture 


Manufactured at short notice, and on terms réasonable, as the same articles 
oct - : can be purchased inthe Northern Cities. 














SANDS’ SARSAPARILLA. 


THE GREAT, T /AMERICAN REMEDY, 
ALLYDISEASES ARISING FROM AN IMPURE STATE OF THE BLOOD. 


It has long been a most important desideratum in the practice of medicine to obtaina 
remedy similar to this—one that would act with all the precision and potency of mineral 
preparations, yet without any of their deleterious effects we the system ; accordingly we 
find it resorted to almost universally in almost all cases of Scrofulous and Ereptive Diseases, 
Liver Complaint, General Debility, &e. 

It acts simultaneously upon the stomach, the circulation, and the, bowels, and thus three 
processes, which are ordinarily the result of three different kinds of medicine, are carried on 
at the same time, through the instrumentality of this one remedial mt. Thousands have 


been cured by it, ‘and Tens of Thousands may be restored to health hy its use. AskforSands’ » 


Sarsaparilla, and take no other; it will not fail you. 
PRIOE, $1 PER BOTTLE, OR SIX BOTTLES FOR $5. 
y Prepared and sold by A, B, & D. SANDS, Wholesale Draggists, 
100 Fultcn-Street, N. Y. 


ROMAN EYE BALSAM, 


FOR INFLAMED EYELIDS. 


No part of the system is more easily injured than the Eyes, and there are few persons who 
do not, at some period of their lives, s from diseases of thom. Itis important to remem- 
ber that for all such diseases this B ill be fownd & safe and ce remedy. 


Read the following testimony : 
free 





BINGHAMTON, January 7th, 1854.' § 
Messrs. A. B. & D. SANDS,—Gentlemen: Your Roman Balsam, which I was recommended to use for my 
daughter's eyes, has acted on them like acharm. Her eyes, which bad for several months been very much swollen 
and be = th after a few weeks use of the Balen, were partnotiy quredand ape ag walliene tps. Yours traly 
M. POLEY. 
PRICE, 25 CENTS PER JAR. 
Prepared and sold by A. B. & D. SANDS, Druggists, 


, 100 Fulton.Sireet, N, Y. 
SOLD BY patel eros GENERALLY. 


CLOVE ANODYNET ya DROPS. 


Complain ‘no more of Aching hen Instantaheous Relief 
(lift "SS cam be had for 25. Cents. caueili en Ses 
This simple and 1 nladed remeéd acts so direetly upon the nerve of th the tooth, that almost 


immediately relief ia given... It will.not u ete affect the peenbp py Creosote, injure 
the gums, or destroy the ename! of the beth. ’ 


Prepared and sold by, yy Me B, & D. SANDS, Druggiat, 
FoLtox-Sreeet, N. Y. 


SOLD ALSO BY weahrasepuijivt GENERALLY. 


yews 
— 


pS OR ee PERRY’S 


VERWIFUGE | OR “DEAD SHOT,” FOR. WORMS,” 





¥ This preparation affords a. most perfect test oft Falaence of Worms. ind in a few i, ¥ 


clears the system of them completely. In urgent cases of Fits, Convulsions or Spasms, eed 
by wore Mantrlouly over every other remedy in manifest. Few medicines are better 
calcula ye the health of children, even where no worms exist ; as it Temoves those 
masses of cred that line and closely ‘adhere to the stomach and bo “giving rise to» 
symptoms that counterfeit every variety of worm disease. Although prompt’ and certain 
in its operations, it im perfectly safe, and Adapted to the tenderest age. 


PRICE, 95 CENTS PER VIAL. 
7 Prepared and sold by A.B. & D. SANDS, Druggists, 
dec-3m. ar ee 100 Fulton-Street, WV. ¥. 


id 








Fairmont: larhine Works, 


WO0OD-ST., ABOVE 21st, PHILADELPHIA. 





oJ. & Te WOOD, 


MANUFACTURERS OF POWER LOOMS, 


WITH THE LA TEST IMPROVBMENTS, AND ALL MACHINES 
CONNECTED WITH THEM; 


SHAFTING AND MILL aeanina, 


aLso 


Embossing Calenders, iad Oil Presses, 
Machinery for Payer Banging Manutacturers. 
may-lyr 





BLANK BOOKS, STATIONERY, PRINTING, ETC. 
FRANCIS & LOUTREL, 


STATIONERS, 


STZAM FOB PRINTERS, 
LITHOGRAPHERS AND BOOK BINDERS, 
45 Maiden Lane, Vew- York. 








Orders solicited for an in our line. assortment of Fancy and Staple 
Stationery, Account ond ancy Go / Goods, Hotel Registers, Time 

pine ont cn dpa fora aad minal, 
s—use Francis’ ee, "by which Letter and Cope ar 


Railroad and Insurance Com 
us wel indus are soled fo iv ws orders. Prompt and personal 


given. “ 

The dire be is fitted for the various branches of our business, with 
Pte gna all fp fied expremy foe. the various branches of oar &c. Please call; or 
send your orders to 


FRANCIS & LOUTREL, 
STATIONERS, PRINTERS AND BOOK BINDERS, 


LEWIS FRANCIS. 
45 MAIDEN LANE, NEW-YORKE. 


CYRUS H. LOUTREL. } noy-lyr. 








C. FLINT & JONES 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 


Dealers in Cabinet Furniture, 
CHAIRS, FEATHERS, MOSS AND HAIR MATTRESSES, 
GURLED HAIR, 

HAIR CLOTH, VARNISH, &e., &e., 
ruvoxs. | 44 and 46 Royal-St., New-Orleans. 


apl-ly. 





MANHATTAN 


ENICKERBOCKER 
LIFE INSURANCE 60.) Life Fusurance Go., 


OF THE CITY OF NEW-YORK 
Insures the Lives of White Persons & Slaves. or Wa-¥ ORM. 
STEPHEN C, WHEELER, Secretary | Cc. Y. WEMPLE, Sec’y. 
eens Oe eee N. D, MORGAN, Pres’t. 
BOARD OF REFERENCE FOR NEW.ORLEANS. ern inentnn inne 
of Live INSURANCE, in any ——- 


de A i “The practice 
Smirn & BROTHERS, No. 79 Canal-s a indicates a state of society where high moral feeling 
Faev'« CAMMERDEN, 3 Merchant, 26 Gravier-St., | commercial confidence exist.” in Jones. 

8. W. Raw1ins, Eeq., 8. W. Rawians & Co., Groowe, )> Cas CAPITAL AND ACCUMULATION 


Tchoupitoulas Street., 





Wx. 8. Mount, Esq., Cashier of James Reobb's Bank, 
James N. HARDING, Esq., HARDING, ABBY & Monx- HALF MILLION DOLLARS. 
Ean, Corentobet sto, BARTLE 
Roxvert H. Barney, Beq., St. Charles Hotel, wat A. #1 5 ey haeet. 
Kedical Examiner, ¥. JENNER COKE, M.D. Gravier-8t., N. 0. 
WILLIAM A. BARTLETT, Agent, REFERENCE IN NEW-ORLEANS, 
apl-ly. Ho. 81 Gravier-Street, New-Orleans. Messrs. Woop & Lowe, anp A. D. Grizrr & Co. 





@ one e 
The Aentichy Military Mustitute, 
Directed by a Board of Visitors appointed by the State, is under the superintendence of Col, B. 
W. MORGAN, a distinguished graduate of West Point, and « practical engineer, aided by am 
able faculty. 

The course of study is that taught in best colleges, but more exterded in Mathematics, 
Mechanies, Machines, Construction, Agricultural Chemistry, and Mining Geology; algo, in 
English Literature, Historical Readings, and Modern Languages, accompanied by daily and 
regulated exercise. 

Schools ef Architecture, Engineering, Commerce, Medicine, and Law, admit of selecting 
oration to suit time, means, and object of professional preparation, both before and after 

uating. 
¥ Tut Cuaness: $102 per half-yearly session, payable in advance. 

Address the Superintendent, at “ Military Institute, Franklin Springs, Ky.” or the under- 
signed. 

apl-ly. P. DUDLEY, President of the Board. 


BLOOMFIELD, STEEL & CO.’S 


MAM BM OTH 


BOOK AND PAPER ESTABLISHMENT, 


AND EMPORIUM FOR SCHOOL BOOKS, 
Ne, 60 CAMP-STREET, 
SpSgELSaieS BeBe Seer cy eee one alee 
gy eee aa yg Ba ye eS 
‘y description, soldat p and prices. 
To Clerks of Courts, Sheriffs, Justices: of the Peace, and Recorders. 
cous’ tasbnenane ee =p ipa eb weno KS ae gle various sizes and styles; RE- 
Merchants, Banks and Insurance Companies, and Cotton Brokers, 
STATIONERY ever inportcd. ‘Ams COTTON SALES AND ACCOUNT CURRENT PAPERS, of all potteran, 
and Cotton aud Grain, Sugar and Molasses WEIGHING BOOKS. 
BLANK BOOK MANUFACTURERS, PRINTERS, AND BOOKBINDERS. 
As to style, price, and quality, we defy competition ! 
apl.tyr. BLOOMFIELD, STEEL & CO., No. 60 Camp-S1. 
10 

















GET YOUR SHIRTS IN NEW-ORLEANS, AT S. N. MOODY’S, 


COR. OF CANAL AND ROYAL STS. 
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&. WERITING & CO., 


Commission and Lorwarding BWevchants, 
DY 1S We OiRLSAWS. 





£3” Personal attention paid to Receiving and Forwarding all Goods consigned to our 
care, by the Cheapest and Best Routes 


TO ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD. 


The interest of Owners and Shippers consulted. 
A. WHITING. apl-ly. 1. 8. WHITTEMORE. 


GEORGE F. HILL, 


Commission and Forwarding Merchant, 


. CENTRAL WAREHOUSE, 
No. 150 NORTH SECOND-STREET, ST. LOUIS, MO. 


OL LDL 











Particular attention paid to the purchase of Pork, Bacon, Flour, and Grain, and to filling 
orders generally for Western Produce. 


Refer to Messrs. McILVAINE, SON & CO., and Merchants generally, of ae Va.; 
Messrs. WALTER G. ROBINSON & CO., New-Orleans; Messrs. BR 
HUBBARD & CO., New-Orleans. ap-ly. 





French and ferman Looking-Glass Depot, 


No. 87 CHARTRES-ST, NEW-ORLEANS. 


oo WHCP iain, 


PICTURE FRAME MANUFACTURER, 


13” Keeps constantly on hand a large assortment of French and German Leoking-Glasses 
of ‘all sizes, framed in the best atyle, of the latest patterns, and of the er = — 
psa Loe be joe by any other establishment for pa beauty, and durabilty. 
manufactures and hag on hand Portrait ard Picture Padi cok cues Gaaatinds tne. 
Oid Frames regi, and ow Glamesingerte; olf Looking Gla Plates revered. 














Balances and ealos- 


L. STEPHENSON & CO., 


MANUFACTURERS. 
WUCCHSSORS TO DEARBORN: 


No. 72 Water-street, 
BOSTON, 


We are the manufacturers of the “DEARBORN PATENT BALANOE,” which is the 
ackuowledged standard throughout the world. 


AGENTS—Octavus Cohen & Co., Savannah. 
Barnewall & Fitler, Mobile. 
J. E. Beyile & Co., New-Orleans. jan-ly 


MAYNARD & NOYES’ 


BLACK WRITING INK 


MANUFACTORY, 
MORE THAN FORTY YEARS ESTABLISHED. 
The above popular Ink, together with 
Blue, Red, Carmine, Copying Ink, and Ink Powder, 


Is for sale by the manufacturers in Boston, and also by Wholesale and Retail Stationers and 
Booksellers everywhere. Notice the following testimonial : 


“From experiments instituted by me, iu 1855 and 1856, and repeated within the past six 
months, Iam fully satisfied that Sagriere & Noyes’ Writing Ink is entitled to the pre-emi 
nence it has always sustained for legibtity, and permanence of color. 
“JAMES R. CHILTON, M. D., Chemist. 
© New-Yorx, May 11, 1858.” jan-ly 


STIMSON, VALENTINE & CO., 


rT | y W , 
a8 | LL fl y 


STORE, 36 INDIA-STREET, BOSTON, 


a ee p rg es 

















IMITATION ENGLISH ig R. CAR, ENGIN (for ) ELASTIO 
COAC Bent, ACH BODY 1H E COA Y, 
COAOH ME LEATHER, (for Carriage Tops. 


INSIDE VARNISHES. 
EXTRA POLISHING, (for Planow) Ne. 1 re ISHING, FINE FLOWING WHITE 
A FU ELLAC, 


OUPAL, (fer Chae we hoe 1 te SH 
BABOOOK'S my LACQUER. 
Our Varnishes are put up in Extra Packages which are Charged at cost. 


Beb-ly 


DR. SEARD’S EVE INFIRMARY, 


No. 35 LAFAYETTE-STREET, (LATE HEVIA,) 
Burween Baronne snp CaRoNDELET Srs., NEW-ORLEANS. 








This Institution is open for the reception of persons affected with diseases of the Eye. 

The building is new, the rooms large and airy. Every atiention will be paid to the com- 
fort of patients. 

Wards devoted to the treatment of Slaves, with Eye affections. 

A competent Physician resides in the house. 


_—_ Orne 
TERMS. 
Whites, from. - + +.- - + - $2 00 to $5 00 per day. 
Negroes, + «< - += - > - -- 100 “ 


OPERATIONS CHARGED EXTRA. 
feb’'y—ly. DR. C. BEARD OCULIST, 167 Canal-St New-Orleans. 








FINKLE & LYON’S 


RV machin. 


OFFICE, 










503 Droudway, Aew-Vork, 





To tically develop and perfect the Sewing Machine Art, is to carry joy and gladness te 
no cgunilaeriiee o the civilized world. Toa liberal extent, it is to provide an honorable support 
te the indigent and the dependent, and to multiply the means of social advancement to 

But to render the Sewing Machine Art in the highest degree useful, it is necessary, lat.— 
To divest the Sewing Machine of every loose and clumsy attachment—of every delicate and 
complicated contrivance. 2d.—It must be le in ite construction throughout, that it may 
be easily understood and readily adjusted. 34—It must be certain in its results, that the 


operator may not bedisco with the undoing of imperfect work, and the loss of goods 
ruined by a second sewing. 4th.—It must be adap’ to a great range of workmanship, as 
most can have but one ime for every kind of sewing, 5th—It should be strong and 


durable in all its parts, This may seem less important for light, family use, where the most 
delicate Machine may work ool for a while, but even this light service will soon render it 
less certain in its operations, requiring more and more frequent and expensive repairing. 

To perfect the Sewive Macutne Art, Mr. Fivxim has devoted himself and all,his means 
for the last six or seven years. For this task he was not wholly unpre , having devoted 
the greater part of his earlier life to the study and investigation of m cs, with a view to 
diseover the most simple and available methods of applying correct principles in the con- 
struction of machinery. 

In his improvements of the Sewing Machine, he has, by better adaptation and connection 
of its several parts, rendered each movement tive and absolute, and at the same time 
light and easy, so as to obtain the highest s with little or no noise, and without injury to 
the Machine. He has so simplified its construction, that the most inexperience can soon 
learn to operate and regulate it without encountering the usual difficulties and discourage- 
ments so foment complained of by beginners in the use of Sewing Machines. Indeed, so 
triumphant been his success, that we defy the world to produce the first intelligent and 
unbiassed mechanic who whe will not pronounce it the very best Sewing Machine he eve: 
saw; a we deem it more dignified that a man’s own works should praise him, than we. 
ourselves, 

It were an easy task to offer long catalogues of high sounding references, and still easie: 
to ee, nonsensical Gazettes of flippant and oes J testimonials from paid newspaper 
editors and bought-up officials, buat it would be of no ly service to the buyer since the 
poorest Machines furnish those in the greatest abundance, and that, too, of necessity, like 
‘Quack Medicines,” to conceal their lack of merit. 

We, therefore, would seek simply an intelligent examination of the Merits of our Ma- 
chines in comparison with others—this examination we would have the most impartial. To 
this end we suggest that the same course be adopted that was adopted by the Bourd of Exam- 
iners, at the Pranklin Institute, in Philadelphia. at their last annual exhibition. Their report 
on Sewing Machines is very instructive, and may be had on application at our office. By thus 
referring to the course adopted by the Franklin Institute, we may be disclosing a -ecret of the 
trade, aud yet to those about to purchase a Sewing Machine for family use, it is but doing as 
we would be done by. ‘ 

Let the Machine be threaded with fine I cotton—not silk—the upper and under spools 
alike; then take some dozen pieces of di nt fabrics, ranging all the way from the finest 
gauze to the heaviest cloth, and even stout, hard leather; sew each of these, with the Machine 
running at its highest speed, without stopping, or even changing the tension; repeat this 

cess backward and forward some scores of times. Now, if the sewing on all the different 

brics is perfect, the seam elastic, and alike on both sides, no skipping of stitches, then it is 

safe to conclude that the Machine is not a poor Machine at least, and the Machine that will 
do this best, is the best for family use. 

We also manufacture various other Machines for heavy Tailoring, Harness Work, &c. 

But we will only add, that we guarantee every Machine we sell to give better satisfaction 
than any other Sewihg Machine in this market. Should it fail to do this, the purchaser is 
desired to return the Machine and receive his money. 

N. B.—We keep constantly on hand a fall assortment of Sewine Macuine Fixpinas. 


MILTON en FINKLE & LYON. 


LUCIUS LYroN. 
jane-lyr. 





JR. 





STEPHEN MORRIS, 
TASKER, 


THOS, T. 


he * 














JR» 








CHAS. WHEELER, 
S. P. M. TASKER. 


» SOUTH FIFTH AND FRANKLIN STREETS—WARENOUSE AND OFPICE, No, 209 SOUTH THIRD-SYREET, PHILADELEMIA. 





ORRIS, 


Wrovaut-Inon Wetpep Trpes, } to 7 inches bore, for Steam, Gas, Water, &c., 
with T’s, L’s, Stops, Valves, &c., with Screw Joints to suit tubes. 

GaLvaNizen Tuezs, and fittings as above. 

Bou.er Fives, Lap Welded, 1} to 8 inches outside diameter, cut to specific length, 
20 feet or under. 

Arresianw Wert Press of Wrought Iron, screwed together, flush inside and out. 

Corts or TUss, for boiling and evaporating by steam or hot water. 

Tuyere Corrs, for Blast Furnaces, and Tube cut and fitted to plans and specifica- 
tions sent. 

WarmMine aXp Vertizating Steam Apparatus, of the most approved plans, for 
Factories, Public Buildings, Hotels, Private Dwellings, Green Houses, &c., 
constructed and adapted te the buildings to be warmed. 

Trow anv Brass Castines of every description, 

Hot Water Apparatus. Tasker’s Patent Self-Regulating Hot Water Apparatus, 
for Private Dwellings, Schoe! Houses, Hospitals, Green Houses, &e. 





TA SESE R & CO., 


MANUFACTURE 


Gas Works Castines. Retorts and Bench Castings, for Coal Gas Works; Street 
Mains, Bends, Branches, Drips, &c. 

= me Aprakatvs, for Factories, Public Buildings, Hospitals, and Private 

wellings. 

Arrgestas WELL Prrr, of Cast Tron, 6, 8, 10, and 12 inches diameter, with wrought 
bands or screw coupled, flush inside and out. 

Green Hovse Pregs any Borters. Fire Doors and Frames, Hot Water Pipes for 
Forcing Beds, Pineries, &c. 

Co.umys, Conduit Pipes, Pavement Gutters, Soil Pipe. 

Bata Tups, Sinks, Sewer Traps, Soil Pans, and traps, and Water Closet arrange- 
ments. 

ScaEwixe Macnrnes, Drill Stocks, Stécks and Dies, Taps, Reamers, Drills, Pipe, 
Tongs, and a general assertment of Gas and Steam Fitters’ Tools and mate- 
rials. may 6-mos 











PAGE’S 


IMPROVED PATENT CIRCULAR 


SAW MILLS. 


GEORCE PACE & CO., 
Manufacturers of 
Patent Portable Circular 
SAW MILLS, 
Also, PORTABLE Steam 
ENGINES, 


Wo. 5 Schroeder 8t., 
BALTIMORE, MD. 





GEORGE PAGE & CO, 


No. 5 North Schroeder-St., near West Balti.uore-St., 
MARYLAND. 
We are extensively engaged in the manufacture of Pege’s Improver Circular 
Saw-Mills, and of Stationary and Portable Steam Engines, & ist 
Mills, Horse Powers, Irons for Tobacco Preszes, &c. 

The invention of George Page first brought into successful use the 
Circular Sax for.sawing lumber from the log. No other plan has yet 
been discoyered that can be used with success to the same end. 

Any Circular Saw Mill so built as to allow end play or late~al motion 
to saw shaft, no matter by what mechanical contrivance that lateral motion 
may be given, is an infringement on our patent, if the mill be not built 
by ourselves, or under our patent. We make our mills stronger and of - 
greater working capacity than any built in contravention of ovr patent. 
They are built with graduating feed motion and patent ratchet headblocks, 
and all the other modern labor-saving contrivances, and we trust that we 
will haye that preference extended to us that we feel the mer't of our 
invention deserves. We make three classes of Saw-Mills ; they will saw 
from 2,000 to 10,000 feet of plank per day, according to size ani power 
applied, with prices to correspond. Our Horse Powers are of three 
sizes, an strong and well made. Our Grist Mruts are of variour sizes, 
and of such simplicity of construction that they must please. 

Our particular aim in building machinery, is to combine simplicity and 
durability with powerful working capacity. 

For descriptive catalogues or other information, address 

GEORGE PAGE & CO., 
Baltimore, Ma. 

Or our Agents, 

Messrs. SLARK, STAUFFER & CO, 


Jan-lyr. New-Orleans, La. 








JACOBS’ GALLERY. 


DAGUERREOTY PES, 
Aubrotypes aml Photographs, 


NO. 98 CAMP-STREET, 
INW -ORLBAIS. 


———_ ee —___—_ 


PICTURES DONE IN OjL AND WATER COLORS, OR IN PASTEL, ON THE 
MOST FAVORABLE TERMS, IN THE HIGHEST STYLE OF ART, 
AND WITH THE UTMOST DISPATCH, 


PLANTERS AND OTHERS 
from the Interior are invited to eall and inspect the capacious Halls of this 
Establishment, and examine the style/and finish of the work, 


OOPIES 
of Daguerreotypes, or other pictures, painted to life size and in every style. 
The reputation of this Establishment has been based apon the results of the 


labors of many years. 
may—lyr. 


AFFLECK’S SOUTHERN RURAL ALMANAC, 


HAS BEEN PUBLISHED, ALMOST CONTINUOUSLY, EACH YEAR SINCE 1845. 


It has been prepared with a view to being circulated in the families of the Planters in the 
Oui d cunts coma eorcmen 20,060 to 56,000. N printed 

The number circ , each year, e ™ , o more are 
than are previously ordered, or certain to be circulated. 

The aim ofthe Editor, has been to disseminate useful information; and that, upon subjects 
more peculiarly interesting to the Planter and his family, as also to the Overseer. 

The regular and increasing demand goes far to e that he has been successful. 

The number for 1860 will be got up with more usual care. And having made acontract 
with a well-known New-Orleans house—that of Messrs. D. Felt & Stetson—for the future pub- 
lication of the work, the subscriber believes he may safely promise that, in mechanical execu- 
tion, the future numbers willexcel pn pension ones. 

‘The price per page, for advertising, is one for each thousand copies circulated, or 35 
dollars for 35,000 of a circulation; ere on, if the edition exceeds this number. The 
certificate of Messrs, D, Felt & will accompany the receipt for the price of each 
advertisement. , 

The copy goes into the hands of the Printers, on the first oy June. It is, therefore, necessary 
that all advertisements should reach the hands of the Sabscriber, not later than 15th May. 

Booksellers, Country Merehants, and others, are supplied with editions of not lesa than 300 
copies, at $5 per 100. This includes the cost ofa ness card upon the title-page, and of an 
advertisement to occupy the whole of the 4th page of the cover of such edition, but referring 
only to the business of the party ordering. 

Any number of copies can be supplied, without such card, by Messrs, D. Felt & Stetson, at 


$6 per 100 

AFFLECK'S PLANTATION RECORD AND ACCOUNT BOOKS, 
have now been in the hands of Planters for some ten years; and have, without any especial 
effort on the part of the publisher, gradually worked their ae acer such general favor, that 
the edition for Cotton Planters now in press, reaches the number of 3,000 copies. 

These will be ready about Ist June next. Orders are solicited from the trade; and which 
may be addressed to Messrs. D. Felt & Stetson, of New-Orleans. If the order is sent in time to 
have the books shipped direct from New-York, a discount of 30 per cent is allowed. If distri- 
buted from New-Orleans, 25 per cent. py v) ahem at 6 months from date of 
shipment will suffice ; or 5 per cent, off for cash. Address, ' 

THOMAS AFFLECK, 


may—lyr. Washington, Adams County, Miss. 
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WOOLEN MANUFACTURERS. 








TO COTTON PLANTERS. 








We would introduce to your notice the 


LOUISIANA CYLINDER GIN, FOR SHORT STAPLE COTTON. 


A machine which has been seed or hacnint om i Gin has a Roller of a peculiar construc- 


tion, filled with teeth com teel Wire,” and placed in the Roller tan- 
gentially to its axis, so that they cabcgerie coabanyaall oints = broad backs, and.are 
so close together that nothing but Cotton can be patel 9 wk them, lea 
and Trash upon the surface, and the Sand and Dirt, instead of dulling the the 
ae ns pu tees In connéction with this Roller is a “Stationary Serrated 
acts in Sates with it (in ona oe the same as the Revolving Rollers do u 
ip ‘igen Toland Cotton,” combing it under the Straight-edge, and thereby STRAIG 
ENING THE FIBRE, ie, the Cotton tl the Napping of the Cotton, and in =: ~ 
MANNER shortening the is taken from the Roller with the Brush, and 
thrown into the Lint Room The machine is simple in its construction 
having but two motions, the “eller” unt e “Brush,” and is not so liable to.get out of 
order, nor to take fire, as the Saw Gin, and occ ee ee ae les. 
power than a Saw Gin of the same capacity. A G 500 poundsof Lint 
in two hours, oceupies a space of five and a half by cnes eet, and can be driven with 
three-mule power, rg Another ‘of this Gin, is, that it takes the Cotton 
from the swrface of the Roll, and presents it to the Brush in a thin sheet, as it passes be- 
yond the Straight-edge, enabling the Brush to mote the Cotton in a superior manner, 
whilst the Roll in front of the Straight-edge is carried upon the top of it, dividin een owe 
at that point, and following a Curved [ron or Shell, is returned again to Game 
inthe Breast t + an adjeabl He BE Seoerk Sat Mochatiget St-the wil or the cota, th 
reast by an at the of the , the 

game as the Saw Gin he Con Iron or Shell is capable of being adjusted so as to 
ee en es ee Roller as be desired. An can be 
placed in the Breast of this G A as » Bolls, 
vel te era ing ta pee adapts of large planters who 
novel feature in t eis it to the wants who are 
short-handed, and gather their Cotton trashy, as it increases the value of the Cotton from 
i to 1} cents per pound more than —— upon any other machine. 

There js a Roller Gir that haw been in the Market for several years but the Louisians 
‘Win is on an entire different principle, and there being no agents for this Gin, apply direet te 


ALFRED JENES & SON, 
BRIDESBURG, PA., 


MANUFACTURERS OF ALL KINDS OF 


COTTON AND WOOLEN MACHINGS. 
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REED’S 
Patent Steam Engines, 





THESE bay have been used four years, during which time over three hundred of 
them have been built, thus proving them to be the most simple, durable and economical ever 
constructed, and for portable or stationary power, superior to all others. They were exhibited 
at the Palace of Industry, Paris, in 1855, and commanded the attention and admiration of the 
first Engineers of Europe, who, having tested them, pronounced the result a gain of twenty 
per cent. over all others, and awarded first prize to the inventor. 

This saving is obtained partly by reducing the working parts to less than helf the ordinary 
number, dispensing with those pieces the most friction, viz,: the cross-heads, slides, 
eennecting rod, eccentrics, rock shafts, &c., thereby requiring much less attention, oil, and re- 
pairs. The greatest saving, however, is effected by le the steam in both sides the cylin- 
der at the same time, which doubles the access and egress to and from the cylinder, and avoidy 
all lateral pressure of steam (positive necessities to power and economy in all Steam Engines). 

For portable purposes these Engines are placed upon an improved tubular boiler, making 
a large fire surface, in the strongest and most compact form, very economical in the consump- 
tion of fuel, safe and easy to manage by those who are not experienced in operating Steam En- 
gines. The whole is mounted on wheels, with pipes attached, and tested with steam at a high 
pressure, before leaving the shop, thereby obviating the expense of employing a mechaaic te 
set them up or run them. 

Having devoted fifteen years in constructing and adapting steam agg ten the various pur- 

ses for which it is used, such as Sawing, Grinding, Planing, Hoisting, Thrashing, Pumping, 
otton Ginning, Coffee Roasting, Printing, &c., &c., we have not only beemeonvinced of the ne- 
eessity of a compact, simple, durable, economical, and safe steam power, but also of furnishing, 
complete, with our Engines, such Mills, Machinery, 4c., as may be required for these purposes. 

Parties wishing anything in this line may address the inventor without any hesitation, as 
he will be most wil to answer any inquiries. $ 

Second-hand Engines taken in exchange, bought and sold at fair valuations. The very 
best Machinery of all kinds furnished at short notice. 


For further particulars address . 
JOHN A. REED, 
feb-lyr. No. 202 Broadway, cor. Maiden-Lane, N. ¥ 


} 
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PORTABLE CIRCULAR SAW MILs. 
PORTABLE AND STATIONARY STEAM ENGINES, for Sawing Lumber, Ginning Cotton, Driving Grist Mills, and other Plantation uses, from P. Ranu’s Eagle 
Machine Works, Richmond, Va. 
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ORUGS, CHEMICALS, PAINTS, O1LS, &O. 








0.0. WOODMAN, WHOLESALE DRUGGIST, 


Choice Drugs, Selected Medicines, Pure Chemicals, md Essentinl Pils. 
Arrangements have been made to receive, direct from Saratoga, a regular supply of 


20,000 pounds Pure White Lead. 600 gallons Spirits Turpentine. 
40,000 pounds No. 1 White Zinc Paint, Am, 1,500 gallons lish Linseed Oil. 
5,000 pounds French Snow White Zine. 50 casks Venetian Red. 
20 casks French YeHow Ochre. 60 barrels p Black. 

6 barrels Copal Varnish. . 1,000 boxes French Window Glass, assorted 
6 barrels White Damar Vernish. sizes, 8 by 10 to 24 by 30. 
3 barrels Japan Varnish. 100 Kegs Yellow Ochre, in oil. 
2 barrels Coach Varnish. 100 Kegs Venetian Red, in oil. 


Together with all the various colors, dry and in ofl. All of which will be sold at the very 


Those who are building Fine Houses are recommended to examine the first quality of French 
Glass, which is nearly equal to American Crown Glass, and at half the price. I import this 
article direct from one of the Largest Manufactories in Europe. 


CORNER OF COMMON AND MAGAZINE STREETS, NEW-ORLEANS, 


IMPORTER AND DEALER IN 


CONGRESS WATER. q 





PAINTS, O1LS, AND WINDOW GLASS. 


LOWZEST MAREZHET RATES. 





The following original letter was handed to us for publication. A remedy which can elicis 
such encomiums, must be a good one: 


Da. 0. 0. Woonmax, New-Orleans : 

My Dear Sir: In justiee'to you afi a duty I owe to a suffering, and, I may say, a world of coughing 
people, I state what your invaluable Cough Remedy—your Cherry Expectorant—has done for me, when 
all other onan have failed to give any relief. In the fali of 1847, living in St. Louis, where I kave re- 
sided mest of t 
confined to my bed, and dosed and blis by doctors for seve 
but not cured of my hard coughing, and rattling and tickling in my throat, which continued incessantly 
for more than six months, always the worst in the winter. My friends insisted I had conghed enough to 
kill a dozen common men, and that I must be in the last stages of consumption I made up my mind J 
must cough my life away. I left St. Louis in December last to travel and spend the winter in the South. 
When I called at your store in Vicksburg, you will recollect, I was coughing so har@ I could not tatk to 
make my business known. You said oe would cure my cough. As you gave me a bottle of your 
Cherry Expectorant, I thought I would and 
im thankfulness shall I ever remember the day 
my cough and all Hekling in my throat; and before I had used more than three fourths of the contents 
of that bottle, I was ent 
night, in all weathers, in travelling. However, in eae travelling in North Carolina, I took a 
severe cold, and my coughing commenced again, and also t 
fore my arrival in New-Orleans, on the 12th inst, on some nights my coughing would commence and 
continue for an hour or two. I seon procured another bottle from you, and in less than two days I was 
entirely relieved again. I am now determined to always keep & dottle on hand, and in the commencing 
of a cough, a very few small doses will relieve it entirely. Iam now fully satisfied it is the best Cough 
Remedy now known to the world; and it is a duty you owe to the coughing and afflicted part of the 
human family, to put so valuable a remedy within the reach of all. Its ise will soon be upon the 
tongues of tens of thousands of joyful and coughless happy souls. So great a remedy as your Expector- 
ant should be brought before the public. 


0. J. WOOD & CO., Wholesale Agents, St. Louls, and for sale by all Druggists 
in the South and Western States, 


CORNER OF COMMON AND MAGAZINE STREETS, SOLE PROPRIETOR 


apr-lyr, 


THE GREAT COUGH REMEDY! 
CHERRY EXPECTORANT. 


of oe 





Ga.vaston, Texas, April 25, 1856. 


e time for the last sixteen yeara, I took a severe cold which settled on my lu and was 
s, but finally got on my legs again, 


gg pe and your medicine so much as not te try it; 
did so. In but a few days it began to allay and diminish 


rely cured, and for weeks I did not even raise a cough, though exposed day and 
tickling in my throat, at intervals; and be- 


I am, dear sir, respectfully yours, 
R. J. WOODWARD, of St. Lowis, Missouri. 


0. 0, WOODMAN, 
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TRUTH OMNIPOTENT! 


We give our readers and the public generally 
the following copy of a letter received by us 
from J. W. Vesey, Baq., of the Aberdeen Conser- 
vative, enclosing at the time a comm ion 
to that paper from Colonel Vasser, of North 
Mississippi, and who was formerly associate 
editor of the Conservative. The subject of the 
letter and communication we donot feel it 

"y to nt on—they tell the whole 
story, one that ought to go home to those in 
whose hands the rising generation of chil- 
dren are placed for nurture and for care. All 








we ask of our readers is a careful perusabof 


the documents. 


Covagnyatrye O: 
lerdoomy Mise, August ad, 1058. } 
Mxasns. Wrivnr & Co.—As any testimonial in refer- 
ence to your may 


y prove beneficial to Lt i 
enclose the followin, published at my request, in. the 
“Conservative” of the 9iet inst, 

Col, Vasesr was formerly associate editor of the ‘‘Con- 


servative,”’ and is well in North Missirsippi, aa # 
gentleman of intelligence and strict integrity. 
Respectfully, 
J, W. VESEY, 


2 
eee 





COMMUNICATED. 





(For the Conservative] 


Asenpren, Aug. 19th, 1958, 

Dean Vesxy :-—U; the principles ot justice and hv- 
manity, | am tnddbed te adh your pm tent, to insert this 
communication im your paper, believing, as I do, that it 
@ay be tke means of preveuting un \y sorrow in many 
a happy household 

On Friday last, heving heen for several days previous 
absent from my amily, I f 
my infant, a.ed about 15 months, was quiet unwell, from 
some unknown cause—su pposed to be teething. Upoman ex- 
amination, however, I was of the opinion that her 
sition proceeded from worms; and having been told by a 
respectable physician that Woma’s Canavian Varmi- 
FUGE was a sovereign remedy against this terrible enemy 
of children, I was induced to give it a trial, 
by the ey emg of my family physician, 

On the following morning (Saturday), 1 commenced ad- 
ministering it by directions, save in quantity. being afraid 
to give the amount of prescription, I wae unable to detect 
any ssion oecasioned by it until late im the afternoon 
of that day; and should not then, but for the 
some thirteen wo: varying in length frem two and & 
balf to six inches, This thought a remarkable number 
for a nursing uiant, But, to my great amazement, about 
one o’clock ‘he next morning I was aroused from my slum- 
ber to witness the incredible number of one hundred and 
thirty-six from one evaeuation. 

Before breakfast of the same morning (Sunday), but one 
smal] dose was administered, which was followed by the 
discharge of fifty during the day. The nextday (Monday), 
none was administered ; but still occasional d ges oc- 
eurred during the day, varying in size and quantity ae 
described, 

On Tuesday morning following, one more small dose was 
administered, making in al! five doses of # quarter of a tea- 

ful, instead of # half as preseribed by the label of di- 
rections. In all, the little creature has discharged to this 
date upward of three hundred worms, a majority of whieh 
wiil average five or six inches in length, aad is rennin 
oer se usual, with returning evidences of goadbenlih end: 

rita. 

Having met with such satoniching offeatp im the case of 
my infant, [ was induced to use the Vermifugeon six other 
eluliren uaier my protection, varying in age from two to 
ten years old, and in every case save one (that of the 
eldest) the like ot results have been produced, 

Toeae foots tre alicised, first, because of my antipathy 
Leretofore to nostrums of every kiod ; and, second, 
my experience has convinced me that in e 
have made with Wroven’s Canavtan Vermirves, itis due 
to auffering humanity, as wel! sa the manufactarer of the 

, © make public the results of my observation. 


» 


W, H. VASSER. 


——$¢6——_— 
For sale in Now-Orleans, wholessie and retail, by 
4 J. WRIGHT & OO., 


ound, om my retara bome, that | 





WINER'S 


Canadian Vermifuge 
SAVES THE CHILDREN. 





WINER’S 


Canadian Vermifuge 


OUGHT TO BE IN ALL 
NURSERIES, 





WINER'’S 
Canadian Vermifuge 


IS THE DELIGHT OF 
MOTHERS. 





WINER’S 


Canadian Vermifuge 
DESTROYS WORMS AT ONCE, 





WINER’S 
Canadian Vermifuge 


THE DELIGHT OF NURSES. 





WINER’S 
Canadian Vermifuge 


THE ONLY THING THAT CAN BE 
RELIED ON.TO EXTERMINATE 
WORMS. 





WINER’S 
Canadian Vermifuge 


FOR EXPELLING WORMS. 





21 and 151 Chartres-St., 
way—lyr. So.z Porxistors, 


Remember it is the only thing 
that can be depended on 





New-Orleans Agency for the South-West 


OF 


WHEELER & WILSON’S 
SEWING MACHINES. 





WHEELER & WILSON’S SEWING MACHINES 


Have this Fall taken the First Premium at every State Fair‘held in the United States 
wherever they have contended, without one exception, viz: 

State of Missouri, at St. Louis ; State of Illinois, at Centralia; State of Mis- 
sissippi, at Jackson; State of New-York, at Syracuse; State of New-Jersey ; 
State of Maryland, at Baltimore; State of Virginia, at Richmond; State of 
California; State of Pennsylvania, at Pittsburg; State of Kentucky ; State of 
Wisconsin ; State of Michigan; State of Indiana. And also, this Fall, (1858,) 
st the Fairs in Chicago, St. Louis, Baltimore, Richmond, and San Franeisco. 

If these facts do not establish a reputation, we know not what can. 

At the above-named TWENTY FAIRS, all held this Autumn (1858), at 
nearly all of them, the boasted SINGER SHUTTLE MACHINE DID CON- 
TEND, as well as Grover & Baker’s, Weed’s, Sloat's, Webster's, Bartholf’s, 
and twenty or more others; and ALL, IN EVERY INSTANCE, have heen 
SIGNALLY and FAIRLY BEATEN. No rational man can now deny the fact 


that the 
WHEELER & WILSON SEWING MACHINE 


Is the we Pius uLTRA of all Stwine Macuines—the Pavt Monrpny of Creation. 


The foliowing is the published report of the PENNSYLVANIA STATE 
AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY, on awarding the Premium st the conclusion of 
their Fair at Pittsburg, on the lst of October last : 


“The Committee have given a full opportunity to the exhibitors of several Sewing 
Machines to show and e their several articles, and, after a close investigation, have 
conclnded, while Singer’s Machine for heavy work is equal to any, and also an excellent 
ayo hei or aatnad ann Poles wighebpe Le dene ongecmpm er pe A Seamer 
its ability to perform for general purposes ; but without the merits of either of 
the akove, the Committee feel constrained to award a diploma to the Wheeler & Wilson 
Machine as being the best for all family purposes. 

“Sienep, 
“R: B. MOREHE 
MOSES F. EATON, 
WM. MURDOC 
JOHN A. SMAL 
“ Committee.” 


Wuerrer & Witson’s Macatnes having taken the First Premiums at all the 
State Fairs held this Fall (1858) throughout the Union, in every instance where 
they have contended, over all other Sewing Machines, must be received as con- 
clusive evidence of their unqualified superiority. — 

An ample supply of these First Premium Machines will be received by every 
steamer from New-York, and for sale at the only Depot of 


WHEELER & WILSON’S SEWING MACHINES, 
120 Canai-Street. 


S H PECK, Aegnt 
August—6mo, . 





SOUTHERN. PLANTERS 
ARE NMPLY REQUESTED T0 CONSIDER THE FOLLOWING NOTICE. 


Peruvian and other Guanos have been Jargely used in the States for 
fertilizing purposes, and while it is conceded that they are excellent for 
the promotion of Crops, it must not be forgotten that they Do NoT IMPART 
PERSISTENT fertility to the soil, but are constanily rorcine all NATURAL 
productiveness there may be From the land wirnour CONTRIBUTION ip 
return. 

There is now offered to the agriculturist a purely National Compost, 
and one that can be entirely relied upon as REPRESENTED. The compo- 
nent pet of this Fertilizer are, GREEN SAND MARL, FISH, and 
pure ANIMAL BONE, three unrivanep and importanT agents, each 
in itself extensively used; separately. These are chemically mixed to 
RETAIN for the soil, for fature Svaliabloekes: all the Ammonia not needed 
or taken by the plants and cereals. . 

A letter from Dr: Deck, together with his analysis, are found below: 

“ The selection and os of ingredients in the ‘NATIONAL FERTILIZER’ 
render it eq —, the best Peruvian Guano, at a far less cost, while its effects are much 
more persistent. 

‘* For crops of corn, and cereals generally, the combination of Phosphates, Alkalies, 
and Soluble Silicates, will exert o influence in quickening and cmp res) the same, 
while for grasses, clovers, and bulbous plants, the Ammonia and Potash are indispensa 
ble to stimulate and place them beyond the reach of insects. 

‘In numerous analyses I have made of natural and artificial manures, I find none 
superior to this in theory, and I doubt not that practical application will sustain it. 


“ISAIAH DECK, M. D., Agricultural and Analytical Chemist.” 


Analytical Laboratory, and Office of Consulting Chemistry and 
Mining Geology, 
18 Excuanog Piace, New-York, August 6th, 1858. 


have carefully analyzed a sample of the “ NationaL Fertitizer,” and find it to 
n: 





Moteture .... .. ide diehiee ste th 8.00 Soluble Silica combined with Pot- 

Nitrogenous Organic Matter.,.. 20.50 ash and Soda.............45 20.35 
Mixed Phosphates..... gee tte 12.25 Insoluble Silica ....¢...6...... 18.00 
Potash and Soda....:... .. 9.00 — 
Sulphate of Lime..... 7.50 100.00 
Carbonate of Lime ...... 25 cour 4 


2. 
2.15 Proportion of Available Ammonia 5,75 
i Soluble in Water...... 21.00 


ISAIAH DECK, M. D., Analytical Chemist. 


The following letter is from Dr. Deck, also : 

“Since the above Analysis has been recorded, I have visited the works of the Com- 
pany, at Highlands, N. J., and am bound fo express my satisfaction at the systematio 
process carried on to produce this invaluable Fertilizer. 

“The general process of ym ras and re page with the other valuable 
ingredients—Phosphates and A leaves nothing to be desired, and ought to produce 
& perfect manure. 

- ples taken from the various heaps, in different stages of manufacture, prove its 

neral richness ; while those from the bulk, ready for sale, were of the same character as 

sample analyzed. 
“* August 11, 1858.” “ISAIAH DECK, M.D. 

For further particulars, address 


JOS. C. CANNING, General Agent, 37 Fulton-St., N. ¥., or 


JNO. B. PEYTON, Agent, CARMICHAEL & BEAN, 
‘more, 


Oxide of Iron and Aiumins..... 


90 Light-Street Wharf, Agents, Augusta, Ga 
PHILIP H. HOOF ent, 
Alexandria, Va. PATTEN & ae ee de 
’ 


BROWNLEY, GREENE & €O., 
Agents, Petersburgh, Va.| C. A, GRAESER, Agent, 


GEO. E, CURTIS, Agent, Charleston, 8. O. 





Selma, Ala. 
LEE & CARTER, Agents, 
Montgomery, Ala. 
POMEROY & MARSHALL, 
Agents, Mobile, Ala. 


GONBY & CO., Agents, : 
Columbus, Ga. 





W. MH. McRBABY & CO,, Agents, 
Wilmington, N. 0. 

BEVERLY BOSE, Agent, 
Fayetteville, N. 0. 


RO. C. MAWNARD, Agent, 
Franklinton, N. 0. 


The Fertilizer is packed in bags of 200 lbs. Price, delivered in New-York, $36 


per ton of 2,000 lbs. 


a 








GRANITE, MARBLE, LIME, ETC. 


At the lowest prices, of direct importation from most approved Quarries, 
@ large assortment of 


Granite and Marble, for all purposes of Building, 


Connon of FRONTS, for Stores and Dwellings; FRONTICES, for Principal Door 
and Hall Entrances; Buttress-Blocks, Steps and Platforms to Doors, Door Sills and 
Lintels, Window Sills and I intela, Caps, Cornices and Flag Stones; 
Gate Posts, Fence and Wall Coping, &c. 


TOMBS, MONUMENTS, AND GRAVE STONES, 


TOGETHER WITH ALL KINDS OF MARBLE WORK. 





NEWTON RICHARDS, 147 Custom House-St., New-Orleans. 


The suteerews oleeitast superior i of the Cora for the of Masonry, and 
PARTICULARLY for Planters’ use in Py aN Va iced the wp gua Bo “ Care Graanesue 
Quanaime’* t eomind and will insure a more perfect 





enable him prom Sioerkgete 
Ail barra i Li mill be stamped * RIGHA ceEinue cane LIME,” and of a size equal to the ficur barrel, or 


three W 

Secdener Pccroiteed Mlincih, by addressing the undersigned through their Agent, or the Post Office in this 
City, with satisfactory references, may Fhe, the Lime fresh from from the Kilns, 4 Sitveted af any designated landing on the 
rives ahews, of in the Oity of No Se-Osleann. may-lyr 





GEO. BFPURVES;, 


Perseverance Sieam Sash Factory, 


CORNER ST. CHARLES AND CLIO STS, NEW-ORLEANS. 
Doors, Sash, Blinds, and Mouldings, made to order. 


FLOORING, CEILING, AND LUMBER. may-lyr 


LOUISTANA STEAM CLOTHING MANUFACTORY. 


THE UNDERSIGNED ARE PREPARED TO FILL AT THE 
SHORTEST NOTICE, ALL ORDERS FOR 


PLANTALCTION CLOTAING. 


PLANTERS ARE INVITED TOCALLAND . 
EXAMINE THEIR GOODS. 


HEBRARD & GO., 
Nos, 165 AND 167 CANAL-ST., BETWEEN BARONNE AND PIILIPPA, NEW-ORLBANS. 


may-lyr 


D. KERNAGHAN & CO., 


SOLE AGENTS FOR THE OSLEBRATED 


BRAZILIAN PEBBLE SPECTACLES 


IMPORTERS OF 


WATCHES AND JEWELRY, 


Cutlery, Guns, Pistols, and Fancy Goods, 


21 CAMP-ST., AND 78 COMMON-ST., NEW-ORLEANS. may-lyr 

















. april 


Are admitted to be more than 
ordinarily reliable, and being known 
throughout the length and bgeadth 
of the land, do not require an 
extended advertisement. The pa- 
rent concern.at PaiLapeLpuia, and 
the branches at Cuarieston, S. 
C., and Str. Lovrs, Mo., are as 

usual, each fully supplied. 
DAVID LANDRETH & SON. 
te Landreth’s Rural Register and Almanac, 1860, gratis to all applications. 
dee-3m. 























; Mm Patented, June 23, 1857. 
WM. SELLERS. JOHN SELLERS, JR. 


WILLIAM SELLERS & CO. 





Penn’a Avenue & 16th St. Philad’a, 
ENGINEERS & MACHINISTS’ TOOLS, 


IMPROVED SHAFTING, 
With Self-adjusting Bearings and Double Cone Couplings, to admit of easy attachment, 


Also, Raitway Turning and Sliding Tables and Pivot Bridges. 


The Turn Wables and Pivct Bridges fitted with Parry’s Patent Anti-Friction Box. 
april-lyr. 
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Tee GREAT ENGLISH REMEDY. 
Thorn’s Compound Extract of Copaiba and Sarsaparilla 


Poassésses advantages not enjoyed by any other ine for the cure of sexual diseases, which 
must, with an enlightened public, render it ly , and a desideratum lo 
sought for in the medical world. It needs no confinement or of diet: . In its oer 
form—that of paste—it is entirely tasteless, and causes no unpleasant’ sensation to the pa- 
tient. It has acquired the utmost fame in almost every part of Europe; ithas been examined, 
approved of, and sanctioned by the Faculty of Medicine, and recommended’by the most emi 
nent of the profession. Prepared by J. B. Thorn, Chemist, Dondop ; and for sale, Wholesale 
and Retail, by JOHN A. TARRANT & CO., Sole Agents for the United States, 278 Greenwich- 
street, New-York. 

As the above valuable preparation has been extensively counterfeited by unprincipled par- 


paretes S.1HO 
<< shlape. 7 









SECURE THE GENUINE, 
OBSERVE THIS LABEL,&> 
BURNED IN 







one ‘Ee DorsaM OF 2 LONDON » 
“EACH POT, f a 
= é JOHNATARRANT § 
STAMP stirs EACH POT : NEW YORK. y 
sihiae nue @, SOLE AGENT. * 
vA 
oy Tun %. FOR THE 
PROPRIETOR, 
AND OF THE 


UNITED STATES AGENT. 
Druggists and Dealers will observe on each Dozen Package the following Label : 

Inrontant CavTion.—The increased eettatien and great demand for Thorn’s Compound 
Extract of Copaiba and Sarsaparilla, have inducements for others to offer imitations of 
this valuable medicine. Wenders are particularly warned of this fact, ey they may be on 
their guard, and not dispose of any impure calculated to injure repu’ 
destroy the merits of the original preparation; to obviate which, the subscriber (successor to 
James by whom it was first introduced into the United States,) has attached his sig- 
nature to caution, to counterfeit which is , JOHN A. TARRANT. | 

For the aboy. address orders, with full directions for shipment, to 

july-ly JOHN A. TARRANT & OO., 278 Greouvich-street, New-York. 








McLEHOD & BELL, 


COMMISSION. MERCHANTS, 


OMA RLESTON, So Go 





ARE PREPARED TO RECEIVE CONSIGNMENTS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION OF 
PRODUCE, AND RESPECTFULLY SOLICIT BUSINESS. 


nal 4 


, 


Pes HOLLOWAY’S OINTMENT AND PILLS 


Together, form the two great 
h-giving remedies of the nine- 
teenth ‘eentory. While the for- 
mer acts,through the external 
orifloes, as water penetrates the 
parched soil, the latter purifies the 
blood and renders the physical 
maéhinery healthy and vigorous. 
Sold at the manufactory, 
No. 80 MAIDEN-LANE, N. Y., 
and by all Druggists, at 25c., 63c. 
and $1 per pot or box. 














ee 


reat 
for- 


the 
the 
ical 
pus. 


63c. 











WELLS & PROVOST, 


WHOLESALE WAREHOUSE 


FOR EVERY VARIETY OF 


PICKLES, PRESERVES, 


Preserved Provisions, Sauces, 
FANCY SHELF GOODS, &e., 
215 AND 217 FRONT-STREDST, 


june-ly WEWseTOBK. 





Volcanic Repeating Fire-Arms, 


MANUFACTURED BY THE 


NEWHAVEN ARMS COMPANY, 
NEW -HAVEN, CONN. 
PATENTED 1854. 








RIFLES, CARBINES, AND PISTOLS, LOADING WITH FROM 7 TO 30 BALLS, 
CAN BE DISCHARGED WITH GREATER RAPIDITY AND CER- 
TAINTY THAN ANY OTHER PISTOL OR RIFLE. — 


THIRTY BALLS CAN BE LOADED AND DISCHARGED IN ONE MINUTE. 
JOSEPH MERWIN, Agent 
jualy-lyr OFFICE AND DEPOT, 267 BROADWAY, NEW-YORK. 





JOBS 0. HULL, CHARLES W. HULL, RICH. 0. HULL. 
J. C. HULL & SONS, 
(SUCCESSORS TO W. HULL & SON,) 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


Steam Soap and Latent Refined Mould Candles 


ALSO EVERY VARIETY OF FANCY SOAPS, 
Nos. 108, 110 AND 112 CLIFF-STREERT, 
-aly-lyr NEW-YTorRz. 


£ te q* 


THOMAS & FULLER, WHOLESALE DRUGGISTS, 
Importers of German, French and English Chemicals, 


AGENTS FOR 


“KINGHEN’S ALTERATIVE AND SYRUP SARSAPARILLA,” 





<DR. LONG'S SYPHILITAGOGUE.” 
dec-l y. 








nes RAB OR TSS | 


A WONDERFUL PUMP 
IS WESPSAMPROVED, . 
SOLD BY GAY & WEST, 203 BROADWAY, N. ¥. 





Iphas but two necessary valves—no stuffing box—and a strong plunger, is 
leas liable than any other to break or get out of order, and easier repaired 
when it does. And yet it is the most powerful double acting force and lift ] 
pump in the world. And though supplied with two air chambers, and requir- 
ing less expensive pipe, it is yet the cheapest to be found. They give uni- 
versal satisfaction, as we can weet by hundreds in this city who have bought 
and are using them ; and by other hundreds throughout America, Europe, and 
Asia. 

We beg to refer to the few following named well-known gentlemen who 
have them, viz.:—R. Hoe & Oo., J. 0. Morse & Co.. W. B. Dinsmore, of Adams 
& Co., New-York; Robert Rennie, Lodi Print Works, Lodi, N. J.; D. Jose 
Calderon y Kessel, Havana, Cuba; Hon. 8. R. Mallory, Pensacola, Fla.; Col. 
Hallowes, St. Mary’s, Ga.; L. N. Walthall, Marion, Ala.; Isham a 
, Anderson & Co., Richmond, Va.; Hopkins & McGinniss, Tallahassee, Fla. 


LYON MANUFACTURING CO. GAY & WEST, Agents, 
' 203 BROADWAY. 











OTIS’ PATENT ROD, 


With solid insulators—no metallic connexion between the rod and building, and no 
contact of the rod with the glass, The most ornamental, and the safest rod in use. Also, 


DAVIS’ ROD AND MACHINES, 


For corrugating and twisting the copper strip. Also, glass, ring, and other 
cheap and w s rodé at cost. B f . 
Agents supplied on the most favorable terms. 
CAST IRON FIP SE, 


With screw, flange, and socket joints, wholesale and retail. 


june-ly. 


“THE AMERICAN. PUMP.” 


THIS RECENTLY INVENTED PUMP STANDS WITHOUT A RIVAL. IT 18 MADE 
OF WROUGHT AND CAST IRON; WORKS BY HAND AND LEVER POWER 


IN ALL DEPTHS UNDER ONE HUNDRED AND FIFTY FEET. 


It is simple, powerful, durable, cheap—varying from $18 to $70 
—and. can be taed with ron, rubber, or lead pipe; Will not freeze; 
raises from ten to sixty gallons per minute, and is 


WARRANTED IN EVERY PARTICULAR. . 


As may be seen in cut, rods extend from lever to bottom, where 
they are to lever on air-chamber, at bottom, in the shape cf 
a T, which drops through the air-chamber and _— pushing it 
baste dade aust terartie, at each end the air-cham- 


ber, catsing a perfectly regular and making it a 
DOUBLE ACTING FORCE PUMP,”’ 


Driving the water up through the air-chamber and pipe to the top, 
either perpendicularly or up inclined planes. 
Drawings and full particulars sent free. Address 


dec-ly JAMES M. EDNEY, 147 Chambers-Street, New-York, ‘ 
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J. T. SMITH & CO., 


f Manufacturers 


and Jobbers of 


SA DD Pita Y . 


HARNESS, TRUNKS, TRAVELLING BAGS, &C., 
342 ANDI244 BROADWAY, ji 


NEwW-YToREz. 


idec.~ly, 





pbtdnde 
RHAD TATYTIAOR ce Co., 
IMPORTERS AND WHOLESALE DEALERS LN 


WATCHES, CLOCKS, FINE JEWELRY, 
" Precious. Stones, 


AWD 


FANCY GOODS, 


9 MAIDEN LANE, New York. 





WIN DLE & CO., 


DEALERS IX AND IMPORTERS OF 


Tea Trays, Silver Plated Ware, Live Frows, 


CUTLERY, MATS, HOLLOW WARE, HAMMOCKS, &c. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PLANISHED TIN WARE, TOILETS 


» WATER COOLERS, 


BATHING APPARATUS, &c., 


At their Old Stand, No. 56 Maiden-Lane, 
wos. 25 AND 27 LIBERTY-STREET, 


dec-lyr 


NEWYORK. 





Wm. SMITH BROWN & Oo., ° 


WHOLESALE DEALERS IN 


BEGTS ANB SHOES, 


No. 29 CHAMBERS STREBT, 
East of Broadway, 
WEW YORK. 


‘WM. SMITH BEOWZ. DE WITT C. LAWEENCE, 





MELIUS, CURRIER & SHERWOOD, 


MANUFACTURERS OF AND WHOLESALE DEALERS 


BOOTS AND SHOES, 


42 WARREN ST., 
New. York. 


ESLEY MELIVS, 
B. CURRIER, 
. P. SHERWOOD, 





OSCAR CHEESMAN, 


IMPORTER AND DEALER IN; 


CHINA, GLASS AND EARTHENWARE, 


145 DUANE-STREET. 
(Second BBck west of Broadway) 


GEO. W. LIVELY. 


NEW-YORK. 








SCHANCK & DOWNING, 


DEPOT AND AGENCY FOR 


FRENCH PLATE GLASS 


FOR STORES AND DWELLINGS; 


. ALSO, 
FRENCH GLASS OF ALL SIZBS, 
45 & 47 CHAMBERS STREET, 

NEW YORK. 


GRENOBLE FIRE HOSE. 


perior Hose manufactured of the finest of Hemp, with- 
es is mpecies adapted for the use of FIRE ENGINES 


d ANUF AOTORIES, 
wrt A EIBOATS ol RATE ROADS, HOTELS and GAB. 


DENS. and other tags and GME R vise ver 
other Hose are i natty = th E Z 
ONE aN f the price of leather hose, with the same durabil 


Gay, fet Engineer of the Brooklyn Navy Yard, Lient. G. i Bacon, wick ince, yh Axper. G. 
Davis, Esqs., Washington Navy Yard, ALrrep Carson, Esq.,-Ex-Chief Engineer, New York Fire Dept. 
Same, A. Frencn, Esq., Chief Engineer, Jersey ‘City, N. J. Fire Dept., James. B. Franors. Esq., Agent an 

Engineer of Locks and Canals, Lowell, Mass., and numerous other practical and experienced parties, can be 
examined at my offiess Isaac N. Manxs, Esq., Chairman of the New Orleans Fireman’sO, A 


CHARLES LENZMANK, Sole Agent for the United States and the Canadas, 
54 CEDAR STREET, New York. 














SACKETT, BELCHER & GO., 
WHOLESALE GROCERS, 


, IMPORTERS OF ? 
FINE BRANDIES, WINES, OF THE CHOICEST AND BEST BRANDS, SEGARS, ETC., ETC. 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 
26 PE MRL-STREET, 


Corner Whitehall-Street, foot Broadway, 


Amos M. Sackett, NEW*YORK. William K. Beleher, 
Justus Ralph Sackett, Wm. BE. Townsend, Wm. Swansbere. 


BASSETT & OWEN, 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


AND DEALERS IN 


Cordage, Twine and Paper, 
OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 
No. 44 VESEY-STREET, NEW-YORE. 











BALE ROPE AND BACCING. 


: J. F. BROWNE & CO., | 
H A R.uPs MAK E.R SBS. 


WAREROOMS, 709 BROADWAY, 
NEW YORK. 


Strings, Music, and everp Requisite for the Harp. 


PRICES AND DESCRIPTIONS FORWARDED BY MAIL FREE 
ESTABLISHED 1810. 














BROWNSON, SLOCUM & HOPKINS, 


IMPORTERS AND JOBBERS OF 


Guns, Cutlery, Padlocks, Wiated Ware, de. 


No. 45 CHAMBERS-STREET, 
NEW-YORK. 


JAMES s&s. BROWNSON. FRANK P, SLOCUM, EDWARP HOPKINS. 
july-lvr. 





BRUFF, BROTHER & SEAVER, 


IMBORTERS AND JOBBERS OF 


FOREIGN AND AMERICAN HARDWARE, 


FINE SHEFFIELD CUTLERY, 


Guns, Rifles, Pistols, and Sporting Srticles, 


a4 WURREN-STREE 


Richard P. Bruff, wee : 4 James I. Day, 
Charles Bruff, , NEWYORK. (Special Partner, 
Arthur G Seaver, late of New-Orleans 


rate SOLE AGENTS FOR R. P. BRUFF’S CAST STEEL AXES. 





Fine London Guns, from |" GUNS. Deringer Pistols, 


Sal do., 
all the most celebrated Ma- ss elling hg 


ee POLS STEN, |e Se Oe 


‘ . Eley’s Caps, Wads, and 
Double and Single Guns, | 205 BROADWAY, Wire Caren dges. 


of all sizes and prices. NEW-YORK CITY» | Powder Flasks, &e., 
Colt’s and about twenty | Gun Materials for Manu- 


. turers,| factories, including every 
other patterns of Revolving Importers & Manufac thing: in the line, for 


Pistols. SEND FOR A CIRCULAR. | Cash or Credit. 


BULKLEY, FISKE & CO., 
WHOLBSALES GROCBRR. 


No. 51 Vesey Street, New York. 


IMPORTERS OF BRANDIES, WINES AND LIQUORS OF ALL DESCRIPTIONS - 
Also of Fine Mabana Cigars, 
AGENTS FOR SALE OF VIRGINIA MANUFACTURED TOBACCO, 


AND DEALERS IN 


PENS GROCBEISS OF BVSST DSSCSIPTION, 


SUITABLE FOR SOUTHERN TRADE. 


JOHN F. SEYMOUR & CO.. 


IMPORTERS OF AND DEALERS IN 


CHINA, GLASS & EARTHENWARE, 


78 WARREN STREET, 


JOHN F. SEYMOUR. 
ROBERT W, SEYMOUR, f 














New York. 








CARROLL, ER RIOK & MEAD, 
GENTLEMEN'S AND 1D ¥OUTH’S GLOTHING, 


CLUDING 


FURNISHING GOonrDs, 
A9 CHAMBERS-ST., NEW-YORK. 


Manufactured exclusively for the Southern Trade.. Orders faithfully and 
promptly executed, 


PATAN & CARHARE, 
WHOLESALE CLOTHIERS, 


AMERICAN EXPRESS BUILDING, 
55, 57, 59, and 61 HUDSON STREET, Near Duane-Street, 








NEW-YORK, 
AIND 72 CANAL-STREET, 
suena. esknent. ‘t Neu-Crleans. 


dec-1 y, 





BLANZET BOUSE#. 
CRONIN, HURXTHAL & SEARS, 


Successors to GRANT & BARTON, 
IMPORTERS AND JORBERS OF 


Foreqn and Domestic Dry. Goods, 


NOS. 118 & 120 DUANE-STREET, 
SECOND BLOCK ABOVE CHAMBERS.STREBT, 


NEW-VYORK., 





dec-l y. 





GEORGE W. & JEHIAL READ, 


MANUFACTURERS AND WHOLESALE. DEALERS IN 


WATS. GAPS. AND STRAW GOODS, 
PARIS STYLE, SONNETS, 


FLOWERS, UMBRELLAS AND PARASOLS, &t, 
50 WARREN and 120 CHAMBERS STREETS, New York City: 
Facrory, 388, 390 & 392 Sroapway, Arpany,N, ¥. 








HENRYS, SMITH & is glad M 


IMPORTERS AND JOBBERS OF 
_ Baple and Fancy 
DRY Goons, 


Somas cared 97 and 19 Warren Street, 
amaee. “ae. a (A few doors West of Broadway,) 


EDWARD FEXNER, F 
JOHN J. TOWNSEND, New-York. 


LEWIS B. HENRY. 


ALLEN, M°LEAN & BULKLEY, 


IMPORTERS AND WHOLESALE DEALERS IN 
Eoreign and. Domestic 


DoBRwer Goonp s. 
49 Chambers Street, 


New York. 





JAMES M°LEAN. 
WALTER H. BULELEY. 


H.E. DIBBLEE & COQO.., 


IMPORTERS AND JOBBERS OF 


Silk and fancy Drv Goods, 


RIBBONS AND DRESS TRIMMINGS, 


WHITE GOODS, LACES AND EMBROIDERIES, NT STOCKS, 
HOSIERY AND GLOVES, AND A FULL AS NT OF 


Dress Goods, Shauds, Mantillas, Flirts, Mec., &c. 
25 MURRAY AND 29 WARREN STREETS, 
NEW-YOoRE. dec.ly- 


LATHROP & WILKINSON, 


IMPORTERS AND JOBBERS OF 
FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC 


FANCY GOops, 


Combs, Buttons, Brushes, Wood and Willow Ware, &c. 
25 MURRAY-STREET, 


PAOLI LATHROP ' 
FREDERICK WILKINSON: sated NEw-yorxk. 


WESSON. & COX, 


pe MANUFACTURERS AND SWHOLESALE DEALERS tN 


BOOTS « AIND: SHOnHS, 


FOR THE SOUTHERN TRADE, 
Wo. 27 CHAMBERS STREET, 


(Store lately occupied by Messrs. Dunrex, Jaques & Co.,) 
W:VYORK. 
dec-ly. 


WILLIAM ALLER. : 











~~ —_—— 


£. B. Wesson, } 
TownsEnp Cox. 








ROBERT SHOEMAKER & €0., 
WHOLESALE. DRUGGISTS, 


Northeast corner of Fourth and Race streets, 


PHILADELPHIA, 
Importers and Manufacturers of Paints, Window and Plate Glass, $c., $¢., 


Invite the attention of the Southern trade to their lange stock of 
DESIRABLE-GOODS. 
i We are the Sole nts in Philadelphia for the sale of the celebrated FRE oneness 
GLASS, from the “COMPAGNIE DE FLOREFFE.” Also, Agents for the phar 


and American Zine Paints. 
At oar Steam Paint Mitl, we manufacture White Lead, Red Lead, and every variety —_ 


and offer them dry and | ground in oil, Likewise, ' Varnishes, Putty, &c. ly 


CIDER AND- VINEGAR 


HENRY F. F. NIEMANN, 
327 South Water-street, Philadelphia. 


>> Clarified Cider Vinegar, White Wine Vinegar, Champagne Cider, warranted to meet the 
approbation of the purchaser. 
arrels in good shipping order. apl-ly 


COTTON AND WOOL MACHINE CARD, 
COPPER RIVETED LEATHER HOSE 


AND 


Covper Biveted Peather Band Factory. 


All mad® of the very best quality of Oak-Tanned 
Leather, and warranted equal to any made in the 

United States. 

On hand-—a general assortment of articles used by 
Cotten and Woollen Ma: erry irae Shops, 
Locomotive Builders, lroads, &e., &e. 

Rerer t0—Chanecer ro. ks, Esq., President B, & O. 
R. R. Company. 

Henry Tyson, Esq., Master of Machinery B. & 0. R. R. 


‘0. 
9g A. & J. Denmead & Sons, Locomotive Build- 
ers. 
Messrs Poole & Hunt, Machinists. 
JOHN H. HASKELL, 
jan-13mos No. 33 South Eutaw-st., Baltimore, Md, 


UNION WORES, BALTIMORE. 
PoOoOLH & HUNT, 


Are prepared, with the most ample facilities, to fill at short notice, and of best materials and 
workmanship, orders for 


STEAM ENGINES, OF ANY SIZE. 


PLATE CAR WHEELS AND CHILLED TIRES, equal to any produced in the countr¢ 
WHEELS AND AXLES fitted for use. 
HYDRAULIC PRESSES, for expressing Oils, and for other és > 
MACHINERY, of the most approved construction, for Ploaring and Saw-Mills. 
GASHOLDERS, of any size, and Machinery and Castings of all 8, for Gas Works. 
STEAM BOILERS AND WATER TANKS, of any size or description. 
SHAFTING, PULLIES, AND HANGERS. jan-13mos 





























DR, HOOFLAND’S CELEBRATED GERMAN BITTERS, 


PREPARED BY 


DR. C. M. JACKSON, Philadelphia, Pa., | 


WILL RFFEOTUALLY CURE 


LIVER COMPLAINT, DYSPEPSIA, JAUNDICE, 


Chronic or Nervous Debility, Diseases of the Kidneys, and all Diseases arising 
. frien ¢ Digahdased Ltecr or Sania, 


The proprietor, in calling the attention ofthe public to this preparation, does so with a feel- 
ing of the utmost confidence in its virtues, and’ tation to the diseases for which it is récom- 


mended. 
It is no new and untried article, but one that ha¥stood the test ofa ten years’ trie] before the 


American peopie, and its tation gale are prs pe by. similar aration extant. 
The testimony frits favor given or ine’ most prominent an asl baown sicians and indi- 
a in all parts of the country, a nrg) hen mee yy me of the Almanac published 
annually by the proprietor, and to be.had gratis of any nts, cannot but satisfy the 
most skepti this remedy is really deserving the great cel it has obtained. 

Dr. weonate Bhanols Cordial will cure coughs, colds, &c. " 

ft Principal Office and Manufactory, No. 418 Arch-street, Philadelphia, Pa. (apl-ly) 

{>> For sale by Druggists and Storekeepers in every town and village in the United States, 


A. PARDEE! & Co., \ 


COL DEADBRBS, 


No. 303 WALNUT-STREET, PHILADELPHIA, 
CRANBERRY, A. PARDEE, Jn, 


suGaR Loar, OO ALS. }s.0 mn 


HAZLETON, Philadelphia. 
These Superior Coals are Mined and Shipped exclusively by ourselves. apr-ly 


COLBERT’S 


ENVELOPE AND BAG MANUFACTORY AND PRINTING OFFICE, 


128 (late 55) SOUTH FOURTH-ST., BELOW CHESTNUT, PHILADELPHIA. 


0 Engraving, Envelope Printing, H pathic Envelopes, Flour and Salt Bags, &e., 
made and printed. Also, Paper Bags for Groceries, Garden Seeds, &c. apr-ly 


LETTERS BY STHAM. 
SIGNS? SIGNS? 


AT THE 
United Sines Stem Carbed Block Better Emporium, 
No, 35 SOUTH THIRD-ST., PHILADELPHIA, 
Where e variety of House and Sign Painting, Graining, 
Glazing, Giang: , &e., is neath Catedted 
Wit. 0. M PHY has on hand the largest and best aasort- 
== ed ¢. acted Block Letters in t . Lames States. a = 
‘ieee §=supply them utifolly finished for Signs (ready pack 
7 . shipment) at 24 hours’. notice. All orders promptly executed. 























WM. D. ROGERS, 
COACH AND LIGHT CARRIAGE BUILDER, 


Manufactory, Corner Sixth and Master 
Repository, 1000 and 1011 Chestnut-Street, Philadelphia, 


OARBIAGES OF EVERY DESORIPTION BUILT TO ORDER. aptly 





& KEW AND IMPORTANT DISCOVERY! 


PRENTISS 


w HIN AND SCOURING SOLUTION. 


MANUBPACTURED PROM SOLUBLE GLASS.—PATENTED JUNE 22, 1858. 


Se Oe ea) See ee ee eee oe 
recommended to, manufacturers, house! ms ns eon np saan pena ae 

ion, and costs less than half of any other for cleansing it 
cleanses, ee, ot mere a yang of every ce ty it will 
not injure the most fabric. Certificates tes of ite value have been given by some of the 
reliable pers and citizens. 


leading manufacturers o ed ysdy man'ange as by many 
Printers will discover that the Solution Meine te will cleanse their type nore readily than 
the old system of using Potesh.—Manufactured by the Patentee, and for sale by 


ly-dec &@ SAMUEL GRANT, Jr., Peon SEE. Entaadann. 


CHESNUT @ROVE WHISKEY, 


A desire to lessen consum) know- 
their injurious Pree weecer yay te yee the 

P Profane Ci TON, Analytical Chemist of en 
ro . of New-York, and 
GARRETT & CAMAC, of Philadelphia, 

\\ po ond all question to be the most pure, and conse- 
Ld oes injuclaes spirit ever offered the American 





Certificate of James R. Chilton. 


“T have analyzed a sample of CHESNUT GROVE WHIS- 
KEY, received from Mr. Charles Wharton, Jr., of Philadel- 
phia, and having carefully tested it, I am pleased to state 
that it is entirely free from poisonous or deleterious sub- 
a It is an unusually pure and fine flavored quality of 


Key yams R. CHILTON, M. D., Analytical Chemist. 





New-Yorx, September 3d, 1853.” 

* PartaDELegia, September 9th, 1858. 
Dpas Siz: We have tested the ple of OHESNUT GROVE WHISKEY which 
sent yearns rel find yt appa F ofthe poisonous substance known as Fousil Oil. which 

et the characteristic and injurious dene h | of the Whiskeys in general use. 
“ Yours, respectfully, 

“BOOTH, GARRETT & CAMAC, Analytical Chemusts. 

“To Ouas. Whanron., Jr., No. 23 South Front- street Philadelphia.” oot-lyr. oet 








AMERIGAN SOLIDIFIED MILK, 


DRIED AND GRANULATED FROM PURE MILK, 


Ht the American Soliditied Milk Works, 
NEAR AMENIA, DUTCHESS €O., N. Y. 
SECURED BY LETTERS PATENT, DATED JUNE 27, 1954. 


LLL 


WARRANTED TO KEEP FOR YEARS IN ANY CLIMATE. ™ 











4 by the tet Phylcane of Now Works fares Panty ead high adeutes aualhies eo me 
and by the ew- York, for its p an nutrifive 

only article that is susceptible of no c from. climate or time. _ It-is peal eco 
ee upon our seaboards. Pamphlets containing a 
description of its ya certificates from many who have used it, will be sent 
upon application to 

apl-ly H. C. HEPBURN, Agent, 73 Liberty-St., N. Y. 




















Fair Profit. 





rms consistent with Solvency and 





nm te 


avigation Risks accepted on 












Fire and Inland 
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ws oan ee Fite. ees 
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‘ETN A 
Mn sin y wer owe Birtiny Ct. 


‘Branch 171 Vine 8t. Cincinnati.) 





INCORPORATED A.D. 1819. 





‘pita 4jdutorg pus poysnfpy Aquymby 


$942.181.72. 
SURPLUS JULY Ist, 1869 


CHARTER PERPETUAL. 





CASH CAPITAL, $1,000,000, 


Absolute and Unimpaired. 





E. G. RIPLEY, President. 
T. A. ALEXANDER, Vice President. 


T. K. BRACE, Jr. Secretary, 
J. B. BENNETT, Gon. Agt. 





@ depomunyed) whow) a) NATIONAL BASIS, pani) Acyemeieh iow) the 


rary amd) Sonums of moat) Stated amo Seuihasieh Ahlieaiions 
mad) ke amy duliyy audharryed cen) jrombilyy alkended te. Qilicies 
ipaed. nuithoul. delay. 


Property Insured against the Dangers of Fire and Perils 
of Inland siaathodecAias at liberal Rates and Rules. 





garProperty owners deal: reliable indemnity that stands the test of 
time to public satisfaction and credit to the Corporation, will not be disap- 


pointed by obiaining Insurance with this old established and leading Ss 
) Insurance Company. 


(Oct, lyr.) 





With the prestige of 40 years’ success @ experience quam 
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CELEBRATED FARINA CRACKERS, 


made from material prepared from that portion of the Wheat which is most nutritious and 
healthful. 

It is estimated that one pound contains as much nutriment as two pounds of bread, as it is 
usually baked. 


WING'S FARINA CRACKERS 


are of small size, over ninety to the pound, and baked dry, They are delightful to the taste, 
and one of the best Crackers ever produced for family use. 


FOR LUNCH, 


and with Oysters, they are unequalled. 

We ask every mother to procure WING’S FARINA CRACKERS for her children. They 
are far superior to many of the preparations usually given to them, being decidedly more 
healthful and nourishing, and as they dissolve readily in the mouth, are always eaten with a 
fine zest. 

Ladies and gentlemen will find them unsurpassable for their 


FINE FLAVOR AVYD PLEASANT TASTE. 


Delicate ladies, and all persons whose habits are more or less sedentary, will find WING'S 
@RACKERS most excellent. 

For Professional Gentlemen, Bankers, Merchants, and Clerks, they may be used for Lunow 
with great advantage in maintaining a healthful larity of the system. 

Teachers and scholars in sch hey Fengrally, will find them very agreeable. 

WINGS FARINA CRACKERS are a most valuable article for travellers in the cars; or 
on shipboard, at sea, they are one of the very best things that can be eaten. 

The use of them is becoming widely and, in order to guard against deception, 


EACH CRACKER IS STAMPED WITH THE NAME OF “A, WING.” 


There are no other Crackers manufactured in the United States like these, or known as true 
Parina Crackers. 

WINGS FARINA CRACKERS may be procured of the best Family Grocers generally, 
by whom they are extensively sold in different portions of the United States, and at whole- 
sale only of A. N. THOMPSON & CO., 

jan-ly Nos. 221 and 223 Fulton-street, New-York. 








MACHINISTS’ TOOLS. 





BEMENT & DOUGHERTY, 
INDUSTRIAL WORKS, 


2029 CALLOWHILL-STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


Lathes, Planers, Shaping, Slotting, Boring, Drilling, Wheel and Screw Cutting; Punching 
and Shearing Machines; Wheel Presses, Cranes, Cupolas, Forges, Ladles, &c. 

SHAFTING.—Bement's Patent Improved Adjustable Hangers; superior to any others in use, 
having both Yertical and Horizontal Adjustment, and Self-adjusting Ball and Socket Bearings. 

Ce Catalogues, with full descriptions, cent at request. 

Refer to Messrs. Leeds & Co., Messrs. McCann & Patterson, New-Orleans; Messrs. I. D. Spear 
& Co., Messrs. Skates & Co., Mobile; Gerard B. Allen, Esq.; Messrs. Gaty, McCum & Oo., and 
others, St. Louis, and all the Southern and Southwestern Railroad Companies. apl-1 





THE NEW-ORLEANS DELTA. 


PUBLISHED BY THE NEW-ORLEANS DELTA NEWSPAPER COMPANY. 








TERMS-PER ANNUM. 


DAILY DELTA, Invariably in Advance, . . . -' « $10 
WEEELY DELTA, do. do. ; ‘ . ‘ a 3 
SUNDAY DELTA, do. do. ‘ , ‘ 2 


For any time less than one year the DAILY DELTA will be delivered (o Sub- 
scribers in the City, at TWENTY CENTS PEK WEEK 


mar—3 mos 





FOR ENGLAND AND FRANCE. 
a ~~ 2 


Aew-York and Bare Steamship Company. 


——_—__+00 ——_—_ 


The United States Mail Steamers, ‘0, 2,500 tons, D. Lines, Commander ; Fulton, 2,500 tons, 





J. A. Wotton, Commander; will leave New-York, Havre, and Southampton, in the year 1859, 
on the following days: 
1859. 1859. 1859. 
FROM NEW-YORK. FROM HAVRE. FROM SOUTHAMPTON 
Steamer Fulton, June 25, Steamer Arago, June 28, Steamer Arago, June 29, 
Arago, "July 23, “ — Palton, July 26, S Fulton, July 27, 
“ Fulton, Aug. 20, «  Arago, Aug. 23, “«  Arago, Aug. 24, 
. Arago, Sept. 17, “ — Fulton, ~~’ 20, “ Fulton, Sep. 21, 
4 Fulton, Oct. 15, “« — Arago, Oct. 18, “« — Arago, Oct, 19, 
“ ~ Arago, Nov. 12, “ — Pulton, Noy. 15, *  Fniton, Nov. 16, 
“ Fulton, Dec. 10. “ © Avago, Dec, 13. * A, go, Deo. 14. 
1860. 860. 1860. 
Steamer ‘Arago, Jan’y 7, Steamer Fulton, Jan. 10, Steamer Fulton, Jan. 11, 
Fulton, Feb: 4, «  Arago, Feb. 7, “  Arago, Feb. 8 
be Arago, March 8, “ — Fulton, Mar. 6, “ Fulton, Mar. , 
Fulton, March $1, “ Avago, A 3 3, *  Arago, April ry 
J“ Avago, April 28, « + Fulton, « Fulton, May 2; 
. Fulton, May 26, ‘¢ ” Arago, May 73. “-  Arago, May 30, 
= Arago, June 23. « Fulton, June 26. “ Fulton, June 27. 











These steamers, built expressly for Government service, with double engines under deck’ 

every care has been taken in the aes of hull and machinery, to insure safety and 

; the ships have five water-tight compartments, enclosing the éngines, so that in the 

event of collision, or stranding, water could not reach them; and the pumps being free to 

work, the safety of the vessel and passengers would be secured. Recent experience has de- 

monstrated the absolute necessity of this mode of construction. The accommodations pela 8 
sengers are believed to combine every comfort and convenience that can be desired. 


From a tar to 8; ahaha Pewee Pee) Beers $130 
ba sa ¢ EA Pesberes dsnndse oo 

From Havre or coer to Sees es PIR setauropepcsece Ciepnae 700 fre. 

" - SE coves Coecvercescteces 350 frs. 
To passengers going to London, these ers offer the ad economy, both in time 
and expense. Specie delivered in Lonfion. No passage secured paidfor. An experieaced 


nm On board. All letters and newspapers must pass through the Post-office. 
For freight or passage, apply to 


w. 8. ne then. - Agent, 7 Broadway. 
ISBLIN, Havre. 


WILLIA 
Bouthampton . 
OHOSKEY LOROPEAR PRESS CO., Paria 


° sep-lyr. 











ARTIFICIAL LEGS AND HANDS. 
SEHLYHO’s ANGLESEY I5G. 


From Valentine Mott, MD. 
The best of aay tpit _— who wear them. 


Frrenp Szurmo: I took a ross the Central Park yesterday—the roughest kind of tray- 
elling—and was-delighted Kh rey ‘elastic, ‘ifeclike feeling of your new Patent Joint, and to ex- 
ience the self-controlling hold which the foot takes on suclirocky and woeven ground. It is 

y « great invention, ana from my heart I wish you that success which you sq high!y merit, 


Send for a circular. T, H, 

Patented May, 1556 and 1857. Also, 
SELPHO’S ARTIFICIAL HAND, 
A new and useful substitute for a lost hand, so arranged that the wearer can open and shut the 
fingers, &c. Address, WM. SELPHO, 516 Broadway, New-York 
june-6mos. 




















The Human Hair: -How many persons abuse this delicate and beautiful ornament 

_ by burning it with alcoholic washes and plastering 1t with grease, which has no affinity for the 

skin and is not absorbed. Burnett’s Cocoaine, a compound of Cocoa-nut Oil, &c., is unrivalled, 

as a dressing for the hair—is readily absorbed, and is peciiliarly adapted to its various condi- 
ions, preventing its falling off, and promoting its healthy growth. See advertisement. 


z 


feb—ly. 


air 


BURNETT & CO. 
No, 27 CENTRAL STREET, BOSTON, 


tts Cocoaine 


Leaves no Disagreeable Odor. 


Barnett’s Cocoaine 


Prevents the Hair falling off. 
Kills Dandruff. 
Burnett's Cocoaine 
Is not Greasy or Sticky. 
Burnett's Cocoaine 
PREPARED ONLY BY 
And sold every where, 


Burnett's 


Promotes its healthy Growth. 


Burnett’s Cocoaine 


Is not an Alcoholic Wath. 
Affords the richest Lustre. 
Remains Longeft in Effect, 
9 
Burnett's Cocoaine 
Costs Fifty Cents a Bottle. 


Gives New Life to the Hair 
Barnett’s Cocoaine 
Subdues Refractory H 
Burnett's Cocoaine 


Burnett's Cocoa 


Soothes the Irritated Scalp Skin. 
JOSEPH 


Burnett’s Cocoaine 
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Terms, $5 Por Annum, in Advance. Postage Two Conte st ee, i : 
. om ic step Sets, or any. Numbers or Volumes arp. 








NOTICE TO SUBSCRIBERS AND POSTMASTERS, 


To Sesscaipers.—If our subscribers will follow a few plain rules, accounts between 
) better kent thag formerly. 


1: Ne -.. 308 On the cover, and if your name does nobappear in two months 
invorm the office af New-Orleana of the fact, snd how the payment was made. Notify the 


, dum bor lias failedto come to hand. re ey 


2. Remit without waiting for agents. Register your letters. When you pay an ageab, be ante # 
. his credentials ave right. Whenever practicable, remit by check on any “re Spon merchants ob 
cities of towns. From December until Jane, remit to New-Orleans. 


3. are writs to this office, give the name of the office to which your Reviews to 


return the number with explanations. This is earnestly requested from all. Vinge 


(>> Our travelling agents are: James Deering, B. W. Wiley, C. W. James with those ; 
T. Wash. Smith, and W. B. Crooks, agents, 


iG Professor George Stueckrath, having a literary and business caccalliiia 
make a general Southern tour, and is commended to all of its subseribers, 


= Complete Sets of the Review, or Numbers and Volumes for the several years, 


= a = oaten wie See Sa 


LIST OF PAYMENTS SINCE NOVEMBER, 1859. 


Alabama.—Taniiar y , 1860— Gaines Whiffeld, $35. b 

Arkansas.—March, 1860-0. L. Hunt, $10.+ 

California —March, 1800—Mercantile Library. 

-—Santary, 1880-—John (esey, $12 50; WL. Harris, $17 50. 
oan Caralinia—tancary. 1859-1. W. Wier. March, 1860—J. V. Jenkin, $10. 
Vew=¥ork.—Se ptember, 1860—Lewis F. Kup, November, 1860—Cooper Inetitatens) 

South vie glares 1860—Capt. J Nelson, J. “ Michie, J, ¥. Lylem ; 
15%—Thomas Coldbold, $10; Duncan Mefntyre, $10: ©. Brown, A. Q-MeDafiie. Re 
£10; Ool, W. W. Dornat, $10; -N. Evans, Drage W: Sin Shetas bo Mal en F, 8. cotgghe Maj. 
S10; ion, Brant Wiltiam: on, W. Ww. Ballers, Thomas skh Md. N2dfe 
1360—br: Phomas B. Powe, Dr. A. B. Crook, W, K. Laney W, Sm’ ‘oD W. Cros nd fi 
oso phi¢s Societys $10; HH. P. Hammett, PF. B: iggine on. Lrg ee faa Jan 4 0. Pat 
M. Geox. 5 dn 1358—B. Moody, A. L. Byans. May, 1860—Col, & IB . Nettles. 
cw. Coetiie S * Metre, no By he ke, J. Ul. ae, Be 
Mettay,.Oy Lianan, Jr. $10. ‘comber, 12%—-Co illipy: 
: Nove ior, 00K 0. P. Sanders, $7 59; Gen. W. K. Bashy, Capt, W. a a 
: Lie ae i ai cml & Jones. July, 1980—A. B. Ratker, B. Hee 

—Williw 
agocagay ete Sem cig) & Co., $25; Mebrard & pare Newton Richards, $30. 


aan He = se =a < SS a ee a a el SR ear > 
, LAW AND AGENCY salina desc 
The ondatsdieih pk go hathet to the practice of his profession, at J 


Busivess at Washington im the Supreme Cowrt, Court of Claims, or fins 
ments of the Govessmont—Land, Pension and Patent Offers ' 
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